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This is Volume 17 of The Anchor Bible, 
a new book by book translation of the 
Bible, each complete with an introduc¬ 
tion and notes. Psalms II (51-100) is 
translated and edited by Mitchell Da- 
hood, S. J., Professor of Ugaritic Lan¬ 
guage and Literature at The Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Rome. 

Having closely examined the orig¬ 
inal text, Father Dahood has attempted 
a unique translation which relies heav¬ 
ily on contemporary linguistic evidence. 
His work stresses the relation of the 
Psalms to the Ugaritic texts found at 
Ras-Shamra, and to other epigraphic 
discoveries along the Phoenician 
littoral. 

This translation tries to capture as 
much as possible —within the limits 
of language and the scope of present 
scholarship—the poetic qualities of the 
original Hebrew’. It attempts to render 
accurately not only the meaning of the 
Psalms but their poetic forms and 
rhythms as well. It is particularly 
responsive to the terse, three-beat metri¬ 
cal line predominant in Hebrew poetry, 
and it reproduces the parallelism so 
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characteristic of biblical verse. In this 
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The Anchor Bible is a fresh approach to the world’s greatest classic. 
Its object is to make the Bible accessible to the modern reader; its 
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Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish scholars from many countries con¬ 
tribute individual volumes. The project is not sponsored by any ec¬ 
clesiastical organization and is not intended to reflect any particular 
theological doctrine. Prepared under our joint supervision. The Anchor 
Bible is an effort to make available all the significant historical and 
linguistic knowledge which bears on the interpretation of the biblical 
record. 

The Anchor Bible is aimed at the general reader with no special 
formal training in biblical studies; yet, it is written with the most exact¬ 
ing standards of scholarship, reflecting the highest technical accom¬ 
plishment. 

This project marks the beginning of a new era of co-operation among 
scholars in biblical research, thus forming a common body of knowl¬ 
edge to be shared by all. 

William Foxwell Albright 
David Noel Freedman 
general editors 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


aleph, the first letter of the Phoenician-Hebrew alphabet, whose symbol 
is \ e.g., ' adam, “man.” 

prothetic aleph, an aleph placed before a root or a word to modify its 
form and/or meaning. 

aphel (masc. singular imperative, etc.), a causative conjugation formed 
by placing an aleph before the verb; e.g., pa'al, “he did,” but ’ap'el, “he 
caused to do.” 

primae aleph nouns, nouns whose first consonant is aleph. 
athnach, a symbol used by the Masoretes to indicate the principal 
pause in a verse. 

asseverative or kaph veritatis, the particle ki when it emphasizes the 
following word; e.g., ki job, “truly good.” 

beth comparativum, the preposition b e when employed to express com¬ 
parison; e.g., Ps li 9, b^azob, “than gushing water.” 

beth essentiae, the preposition b e when used to state identity of subject 
and predicate; e.g., Ps xcix 6, “Moses and Aaron were his priests” 
(b e kdh a ndyw ). 

bilabials, consonants such as b and m that are pronounced by pressing 
the two lips together. 

by-form, an alternate form or spelling of a word. 
chiasm or chiasmus, chiastic, the arrangement of words in an “x” 
pattern. 

construct, the shortened form that a noun assumes before another noun 
or verb in the genitive case. E.g. Absolute dabar, “word,” but in con¬ 
struct d e bar yhwh, "word of Yahweh.” 

copulative conjunctions, conjunctions which connect words rather 
than, say, contrast them. 
dativus commodi, the dative of advantage. 
dislegomenon, a word or form that occurs only twice. 
hapax legomenon, a word or form occurring only once. 
haplography, the accidental omission by a scribe of a letter or a word. 
hendiadys, literally “one through two,” hendiadys is a rhetorical figure 
using two words to express one idea. 

hiphil elative, a causative verb form that is employed to heighten the 
root idea, e.g., Ps li 9, ’albln, "I’ll be much whiter.” 
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XI 


hiphil energic, a causative verb form ending in -annah. 
hithpoel participle, a participle of reflexive conjugation. 
ketiv, literally “what is written,” ketiv is a term of the Masoretes which 
indicates that what is written in the received text is at variance with 
their vocalization; see qere. 

lamedh, the twelfth letter of the Phoenician-Hebrew alphabet, our “1.” 
merism or merismus, a rhetorical figure in which totality is expressed by 
mentioning the two extremes of a class; e.g., Ps viii 8, “small and large 
cattle,” or xxxvi 8, “gods and men,” namely, all creatures dependent upon 
Yahweh. 

nota accusative, the particle ’et, which introduces the accusative object. 
partitive construction, the use of the prepositions min or b e to express 
the notion of part; e.g., Prov ix 5, “Eat some of my bread” ( b e lahmi ). 

piel, the third Hebrew conjugation which often intensifies the root idea 
of the verb, but which can also express other nuances; see piel privative, 
piel participle, the participle of the intensive conjugation. 
piel privative, the third conjugation of the verb when used to negate 
the root idea. 

postpositive verb, a verb placed at the end of its clause under the in¬ 
fluence of an emphatic particle such as ki, “indeed.” 

precative perfect, a verb form, often balanced by an imperative, that 
states an ardent wish or prayer. 
preterit verb, a verb expressing past action. 
pual, the passive of the piel or intensive conjugation. 
pual participle, the participle of the passive of the intensive verb form. 
qal, the light form, that is the simplest form, of the verb; e.g., radap, 
“to pursue,” whereas the intensive or piel form riddep means “to pursue 
closely.” 

qal imperfect, the prefixed verb form of the simple (as opposed to 
the intensive or causative) conjugation. 

energic qal imperative, the imperative of the simple conjugation, fol¬ 
lowed by the ending -annah which serves to intensify the imperative idea. 

qere, a term employed by the Masoretes to indicate that their pointing 
or vocalization is at variance with the consonants of the received text. 

qtl verb, the suffixed form of the verb, to be distinguished from the yqtl 
or prefixed verb form. 

scriptio defectiva, literally “defective or incomplete spelling,” this 
manner of writing does not indicate long vowels by the use of vowel 
letters such as -h, w or y; see scriptio plena. 

scriptio plena, literally “full or complete spelling,” this manner of 
writing employs vowel letters such as -h, w, and y to indicate long vowels. 

shaphel causatives, semantically equal to the hiphil conjugation, the 
shaphel causatives prefix sh- to the root to form a causative verb; e.g., 
pa‘al, “he did,” but shaph'el, “he caused to do.” 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


stichometric, referring to the division of stichs or cola in a verse. 
terminus technicus, literally “a technical expression,” often employed 
in the original language because it has no perfect equivalent in other 
languages. 

waw emphaticum or emphatic waw, the particle w e or wa used, not as a 
connecting conjunction, but rather as an emphasizing word. 

waw explicativum, a technical expression which means that the particle 
w e or wa explains the preceding word; in English it would usually be 
rendered by the relative pronoun “who” or “which.” 

yod, the tenth letter of the Phoenician-Hebrew alphabet, whose symbol 
is y. 

primae yod, a root whose first letter is yod. 

yqtl verb, the prefixed form of the verb, to be distinguished from the 
qtl or suffixed verb form. 


LIST OF ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS 


Arslan Tosh Incantation, an eighth-seventh century b.c. Phoenician 
inscription found in Syria. 

El Amarna Correspondence, a corpus of Akkadian letters discovered 
in 1887 in central Egypt. They were written around 1350 b.c. by kings 
and princes in Syria-Palestine to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and are of special 
significance for the biblical scholar because of the numerous Canaanite 
expressions (Canaanisms) interspersed throughout the letters. 

Hadad Inscription, an Aramaic inscription of the eighth century b.c. 
discovered at Zincirli in southeastern Turkey. Though commonly de¬ 
scribed as Aramaic, the language of the inscription contains many simi¬ 
larities to Phoenician. 

The Keret Legend, one of the important Ugaritic texts preserved in 
three broken tablets. It tells of a Syrian king who has lost his family and 
is heartbroken. 

Mari texts, a corpus of more than twenty thousand tablets discovered 
in 1935 in northern Mesopotamia. Written in the Amorite dialect of 
Akkadian, these tablets date to the period circa 1700 b.c., the era of 
Hammurapi. 

Mesha Inscription, found in 1868 at Diban in Transjordan; also called 
the Moabite Stone. It was set up by King Mesha of Moab in the ninth 
century b.c., and contains the longest text in the Moabite dialect dis¬ 
covered till now. 



INTRODUCTION 


The original plan was to include Psalms 51-150 in this second 
volume (cf. Psalms I [The Anchor Bible, vol. 16; New York, 1966], 
pp. xvm, XLin) but this has not proved feasible. The amount of 
relevant Northwest Semitic material available for use and citation 
exceeds earlier expectations; in fact, I had thought it would be 
possible to translate the remaining psalms with relative dispatch, 
frequently referring the reader to Psalms I for pertinent discussion 
and documentation of the principles on which the translations would 
be based. But Psalms 51-100 alone contain enough new problems 
and ideas which were not discussed in Psalms I to rightfully claim a 
volume for themselves. 

To those whose special interests lie in psalms found in the third 
part of the Psalter, this change of plan will doubtless be disap¬ 
pointing. Some reviewers and correspondents, however, made it 
clear that three volumes devoted to Psalms would be desirable. 
They stated their preference for an expanded explanation and proof 
of certain points fleetingly touched upon in Psalms I; and this, in 
Psalms II, I have tried to provide. 

In Psalms I, p. xliti, I stated my reluctance to take a stand on 
a number of critical issues until research on all one hundred and 
fifty Psalms had been completed. This means that the fuller discus¬ 
sions of dating, literary genre, authorship, Sitz im Leben, as well 
as the planned excursus on grammar and style, will have to be 
deferred to Psalms III. In the present volume, however, some of 
these questions are discussed in the Notes to the Psalms, and 
some conclusions concerning these issues are tentatively drawn. The 
indexes will help the reader locate these discussions. 

A more serious problem concerns the nature of this work. Several 
reviewers have questioned the inclusion of this commentary in The 
Anchor Bible, a series addressed to “the general reader with no 
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special formal training in biblical studies.” One reviewer writes 
that as the general reader “wrestles with the infixed -t- conjugation, 
the nota accusativi, the enclitic mem, the double-duty suffix, the 
energic mood, beth essentiae, and a hundred more technical terms, 
he may be permitted to wonder whether in this volume the aim was 
forgotten or the target missed. The scholar, on the other hand, will 
look for volume II.” 1 In self-defense I would plead that, while my 
unrepentant preference for philological discourse resulted in what 
may be an overly technical volume, the series does aim at “exact 
translation” and the “effort to make available all the significant 
historical and linguistic (italics mine) knowledge which bears on 
the interpretation of the biblical record.” 

When I agreed to participate in this project, I did not fully ap¬ 
preciate the number or the magnitude of the textual and philological 
problems that would confront a translator of the Psalter, nor did 
I envision volumes that would be disproportionately technical. On 
the other hand, though I was aware that, in the words of the late 
E. A. Speiser, “Substantive departures from King James are apt 
to be resented as so many wanton desecrations,” 2 and that conse¬ 
quently a scholar who sets out to improve the translation of a single 
verse in the Psalter had better have his evidence available, I had 
no idea that substantive departures from tradition would begin in 
verse 1 of Ps i and continue, to date, to the final verse of Ps c. 
If, then, philological evidence must accompany a new translation 
—and most scholars and not a few general readers find new versions 
without some justifying notes infuriating—the discussion inevitably 
becomes technical and may indeed move beyond the ken of the 
laymen. Who would have foreseen that the “exact translation” of 
the Psalter would entail so much philological discourse, and that the 
laudable aims of the entire series would appear so difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the volumes dedicated to Psalms? Partially to remedy this 
situation, the writer has in this volume, especially in the introductory 
Notes to Pss li-c, devoted more space to questions of greater in¬ 
terest to the non-professional reader, such as dating of psalms, 
literary genre, and theological content. 

1 Charles L. Taylor in Religious Education (November 1966). 

2 Genesis (The Anchor Bible, vol. 1; New York, 1964), p. lxxv. 
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Relationships between Ugaritic and Hebrew 

The proper assessment of the relevance of Ugaritic for Psalms 
research is complicated by the assumed chronological as well as 
geographical distance between the Ras Shamra tablets and biblical 
writings. Thus in each of two reviews of recent commentaries about 
Job, R. Toumay® harps on the time differential between the tablets 
and the Book of Job. What seems to underlie Toumay’s diffidence 
vis-k-vis the Ugaritic material is his assumption that with the destruc¬ 
tion of Ugarit circa 1200 b.c. the Canaanite language known from 
the Ras Shamra tablets also perished. Discoveries of inscriptions 
employing Ugaritic script from such distant points as Beth Shemesh 
near Jerusalem, from Mount Tabor and Tell Taanach (in a late 
twelfth-century archaeological context) in central Palestine, suffice 
to indicate that what was being written and spoken in Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Age Palestine did not appreciably differ from the 
speech of Ugarit. Apart from their intrinsic interest, the Ugaritic 
alphabetic texts, along with the Canaanisms in the Akkadian tablets 
from Ras Shamra and El Amama, prove valuable to the Semitist 
in his reconstruction of Canaanite spoken in Palestine toward the 
end of the second millennium. 

Hence in recent years 1 have avoided the term “influence ,> when 
describing the rapports between Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew. It is 
not so much a question of “influence” or “dependence,” as of eluci¬ 
dation. This distinction bears emphasis, particularly in the face of 
such assertions as the following: “Moreover, ancient Ugarit was 
destroyed in the 13th century b.c., and the epic texts which Dahood 
uses were probably composed at least by the 15th century. No direct 
dependence is thinkable.” 4 The Ugaritic texts, in particular the poetry, 
contain grammatical or lexical data always present in the Hebrew 
Bible but for one reason or another unrecognized or unappreciated. 
The occurrence of such phenomena in clear Ugaritic contexts has 
alerted the Hebraist to search out and to recognize similar usages in 
the Bible. The first illustration of the point is provided by the Kara- 
tepe Phoenician Inscriptions, discovered in 1946 in southeastern 
Turkey. In these inscriptions the infini tive absolute followed by the 

8 Revue biblique 74 (1967), 127-28. 

4 Jared J. Jackson in Pittsburgh Perspective 7 (1966), 31. 
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independent personal pronoun was the normal construction for ex¬ 
pressing past time. The analysis of this construction convinced 
Semitists that their former explanation of this usage in Ugaritic and 
in Phoenician inscriptions published before 1946 was wrong; the 
necessary corrections were made and incorporated into subsequent 
studies. But no one, I believe, is ready to maintain that the Ugaritic 
construction was due to eighth-century Phoenician influence; this 
construction was native to Northwest Semitic dialects, and its un¬ 
doubted appearance in Phoenician merely supplied scholars with the 
necessary insight to identify this usage in cognate dialects. 

The emphatic particle ki, which causes the verb to be placed last 
in its clause, has always been materially present in Old Testament 
poetry, but no one formally identified it there until clear Ugaritic 
examples persuaded Hebraists that the biblical poets were no stran¬ 
gers to this stylistic nicety. Then again, Hebrew lexicons and gram¬ 
mars have lumped together four different morphemes under the prep¬ 
osition l e , “to, for, from,” but the fourfold Ugaritic distinction into 
the preposition l, emphatic lamedh, vocative lamedh, and negative 
lamedh —all of them orthographically identical—also obtains for 
Biblical Hebrew so that today the Bible translator must weigh four or 
five semantic possibilities when he encounters a simple l e ! Finally, 
the liberal use of the dative suffix in Ugaritic has necessitated a re- 
study of this syntactic phenomenon in Hebrew. That this usage was 
often lost on the Masoretes can be illustrated by citing Ps Ixxvii 14, 
’ e ldhlm baqqodeS darkeka ml ’el gaddl ke’lohlm, reproduced in the 
Revised Version (1903), “Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary: 
Who is a great god like unto God?” The RSV attempts to avoid the 
insipidity of the second-colon question by inserting an unwarranted 
our in the second colon: “What god is great like our God?” The root 
of the problem, however, is the Masoretic word division, gaddl 
ke’lohim, “great as God.” By shifting the purported comparative k 
to the preceding word and pointing it as dative suffix -ka, we obtain 
the reading g e dol e ka ’ e ldhlm, “greater than you, O God,” and this 
translation of the verse: “O God, your dominion is over the holy 
ones: What god is greater than you, O God?” (See p. 230.) What 
lends particular conviction to this new word division and parsing is 
not only the trenchancy of the second-colon question, but also the 
emergent rhetorical device known as inclusion. The verse now begins 
and ends with vocative “O God!” 

It seems to me, then, that the problem of Hebrew-Ugaritic rela- 
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tionships has been badly put. Rather than speak of “influence” or 
“dependence,” we shall be better adjusted to advance research in this 
area if we think in terms of mutual elucidation. Just as Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography have served—and still do—to explain 
many of the Ugaritic texts, so too the philological data supplied by 
the clay tablets can brightly illuminate many obscure comers of bibli¬ 
cal philology. 


Text-Critical Principles 

In his review of Psalms I, 5 John L. McKenzie, apropos of my han¬ 
dling of the Hebrew text, concludes with the assertion that “all of this 
suggests that textual criticism is still one of the most unprincipled 
disciplines of biblical scholarship.” Now it is axiomatic that textual 
criticism, partly a science and partly an art, when applied to a work 
of such high literary merit as the Bible, where nuances, allusions, and 
theological overtones are so numerous, does give the subjective ele¬ 
ment a certain amount of leeway. But in its present wording McKen¬ 
zie’s statement may cause serious misunderstanding, and therefore, 
though the professional student of the text will experience no difficulty 
in identifying the basic text-critical principles underlying this transla¬ 
tion, it would nonetheless be wise to spell them out. Simplifying some¬ 
what, I would list them under four headings: (1) preservation of the 
consonantal text; (2) sense; (3) grammar; (4) prosody. 

Consonantal text. The study of the Psalter within the wider 
ambience of Northwest Semitic so frequently vindicates the conso¬ 
nantal text against its ancient translators and its medieval reworking 
by the Masoretes that one must concede its primacy. To be sure, in 
the majority of cases in the Psalter, the consonantal text and the 
Masoretic pointing are in happy agreement, but where the Masoretic 
punctuation cannot be coaxed into yielding sense, the textual critic 
should cut free and chart a course on the linguistic map of Northwest 
Semitic. The numerous new grammatical and lexical details supplied 
by the Ras Shamra texts and Phoenician inscriptions enhance the 
possibility of reaching a clear and coherent translation and exegesis 
with the consonantal text intact. Adherence to this principle has re¬ 
sulted, for example, in the identification of a new Hebrew morpheme, 
the third person suffix -y, normal in Phoenician and quite co mm on in 

B In CBQ 29 (1967), 139. 
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biblical poetry, were its existence, however, was not appreciated by 
the Masoretes. The dative suffix to express comparison, which was 
completely lost on the Masoretes in above-cited Ps lxxvii 14, also 
neatly illustrates the point. 

Hence I am unable to follow the reasoning of W. Brueggemann 0 
who writes: “The employment of the Ugaritic evidence permits the 
author to retain the Massoretic reading in many places where it had 
often been changed in line with the versions, yet in other places he 
argues that the Massoretes did not understand the text before them 
and so he is free to make changes on the basis of the non-biblical 
evidence. This curious having-it-both-ways is concerned primarily 
with changed pointing and wrong word division.” Were a critic to en¬ 
dorse Brueggemann’s manner of arguing, he would never be free, say, 
to adopt a single reading of the LXX without accepting all the read¬ 
ings of the LXX. While I try in each instance to give respectful con¬ 
sideration to Masoretic vocalization, I am not so naive as to believe 
that the Masoretes, who came on the scene more than a thousand 
years after the composition of the latest psalms, still understood the 
fine points of archaic poetry, already unknown to the Jewish trans¬ 
lators of the LXX in the third-second centuries b.c. and to the monks 
of Qumran another century later; for example, the consonantal text 
of Isaiah contains five enclitic mems that have been edited away by 
the scribes of Qumran who obviously did not understand the function 
of this particle elucidated only since the Ras Shamra discoveries. 
The modem textual critic must consequently recover many of the 
syntactic and lexical treasures of Hebrew poetry from the thicket of 
Masoretic points. For example, a questioning alertness before the 
Masoretic vowel points has recovered the composite divine name 
yhwh ’el in Pss xxxi 6, xxxix 13, cxli 8, cxliii 1, 7, 9; Jer x 2, xv 
15. Aware of the limitations imposed by the Masoretes’ linguistic 
and historical distance from the original text, the critic will hold a 
brief primarily for the unvoweled consonantal text and only second¬ 
arily for MT. My respect for the transmitted text does not require 
that I always accept the construction placed upon it by the Masoretic 
schools of the Middle Ages. If this method is called “having it both 
ways,” then let us make the most of it. 

The rather negative judgment expressed in Psalms I (p. xxiv) 
concerning the ancient versions unhappily still stands; the evidence 

6 In Theology and Life 9 (1966), 176. 
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presented in this volume suggests an even further devaluation. For 
instance, in only three of the forty-odd occurrences of vocative 
lamedh detected in the Psalter and elsewhere, did one or other of the 
versions recognize it as such. Jerome’s frequent translation of the 
yqtl form by the present or future in Juxta Hebraeos where the in¬ 
tended meaning is the past (as often in Ugaritic), the versional 
unfamiliarity with the third person suffix -y in nearly all of its one 
hundred and sixty occurrences, and the near total ignorance in all the 
versions of the widely used precative perfect as a stylistic variant of 
the imperative, are hard facts which do not inspire confidence in the 
ancient translators. 7 

Sense. The principle of the lectio difficilior , “the more difficult 
reading,” can be abandoned only when the consonantal text makes 
no rational sense. In Psalms 51-100 consonantal text and sense rarely 
conflict—no more than three instances come to mind—so here at 
least the problem is not acute. But the differences between definitions 
of “sense” will divide scholarly opinion. Ps lxxvii 14b again may 
serve as illustration. Should one remain content with conventional 
“Who is a great god like unto God?”—which does make sense— 
when “What god is greater than you, O God?” is also syntactically 
available and further supported by the emergent inclusion? Here the 
subjective and aesthetic element enters; in other words, at this point 
textual criticism becomes less a science and more an art. 

Or again, though devoid of style in its context, the traditional 
rendering of Ps lx 3, 'anapta t e $dbeb lanu, “Thou hast been angry; 
oh, restore us” (RSV), is not devoid of sense. But how much better 
is “You were wrathful, you turned away from us,” a version made 
possible by the recognition that in Ugaritic and Hebrew alike lanu 
can signify “from us.” 

Grammar. But when the third principle of textual criticism, 
namely, grammar, comes on the agenda, the confrontation between 
traditional Hebrew grammarians and the proponents of the North¬ 
west Semitic method is often dramatic. For the traditional grammar¬ 
ians (here again I simplify), if a phenomenon is not formally dis¬ 
cussed by the medieval Jewish grammarians or by Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
its existence in Biblical Hebrew may be seriously questioned. On the 
other hand, those familiar with the new philological data presented 
by Ugaritic and Phoenician are convinced that current Hebrew gram- 

7 Cf. further Edwin M. Good, “The Composition of Hosea,” in Svensk exe- 
getisk drsbok 31 (Lund, 1966), 21-63, especially p. 25. 
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mars are hopelessly out of date since Biblical Hebrew, especially its 
poetry, contains many usages not described by the standard gram¬ 
mars. 

Ps xxiv 6 illustrates well this conflict between sense and traditional 
grammar. Context and parallelism demand that consonantal mbqsy 
pnyk y‘qb be rendered, “O you who search for the Presence of 
Jacob.” The final consonant of pnyk, however, presents a problem. 
Some simply propose its deletion, but this measure runs counter to 
the first principle, the preservation of the consonantal text. In 
Psalms 1, p. 152, I proposed the explanation of k (to be vocalized 
ki ) as an emphatic particle inserted in a construct chain, much like 
enclitic ml. At the time, no other instances of this usage were at hand, 
so that the reader might well have suspended judgment. Since then, 
however, a good number of examples (e.g., Pss lxviii 25, lxix 30; 
Judg v 31; Ezek xiii 4, xxvii 8-9, 25; Hos viii 5; Amos viii 14; 
Zech ix 13) have turned up, thus sustaining the initial observation. 

The Phoenician Pyrgi Inscription, discovered in 1964 at Santa 
Severa, fifty-five kilometers north of Rome, provides another illustra¬ 
tion of the collision between sense and traditional concepts of gram¬ 
mar in its final phrase, km hkkbm 7. Faithful to textbook canons, the 
original editors rendered the phrase “like these stars,” but were at a 
loss to explain what stars the inscriber had in mind. The existence in 
Isa xiv 13 of the expression kok°be ’el, “the stars of El,” suggested 
that the Pyrgi phrase was semantically identical, even though the 
author put both the article and the enclitic mem with the construct 
noun of the construct chain. 8 This parsing, also valid for phrases in 
Ps cxv 16 and Num xxi 14, which was recently dismissed as unworthy 
of further discussion, has already been adopted by at least six 
orientalists. 9 

Thus the discovery of new grammatical phenomena in Northwest 
Semitic obliges the Hebraist constantly to review the translation and 
parsing of biblical poetic books and never to consider the grammar of 
Gesenius-Kautzsch as definitive. 10 

Prosody. The general term prosody, the fourth criterion of textual 
criticism, includes such diverse topics as parallelism, stichometry, 

® Cf. Orientalia 34 (1965), 170-72. 

°E.g., K. A. Kitchen, Ancient Orient and Old Testament (London, 1966), 
p. 161, n. 33; J. A. Fitzmyer in JAOS 86 (1966), 295-96. 

10 1 once heard a lecturer remark that he knew some scholars who, while 
doubting the inspiration of Holy Scripture, would never question the inspira¬ 
tion of Gesenius-Kautzsch] 
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syllable counting, breakup of composite divine titles and stereotyped 
phrases, chiasm, assonance, alliteration, and inclusion. In actual 
practice, prosody is applied to the text simultaneously with the other 
three principles, and though prosody does not normally assume 
priority over these, it can often serve as a check on them. The lack of 
parallelism and syllabic equilibrium betrays the shortcomings of MT 
and the versions alike in Ps cxliii 7: 

maker ‘ a nerii yhwh 
kal e tah ruki 

’al taster paneka mimmenrii 
w € nimsalti ‘im yor B de bor 

RSV Make haste to answer me, O Lord! 

My spirit fails! 

Hide not thy face from me, 

Lest I be like those who go down to the Pit. 

The prevalence of the 3-f3 meter in this psalm points to a missing 
word in the second colon; this lack can readily be supplied by trans¬ 
ferring MT ’al to this colon and repointing it to the divine name ’el. 
Hence the first two cola read: 

maker ,a nerii yhwh 
kdl e tah riihi ’el 

Hasten to answer me, Yahwehl 
My spirit fails, O El! 

From this transposition and revocalization comes to light the com¬ 
posite divine name yhwh *el (cf. Psalms I, p. 64; Biblica 46 [1965], 
317f.), whose components are separated and placed in the parallel 
cola where their grammatical function is identical, namely, that of 
vocatives. At the same time, this prosodic operation removes the 
syntactically difficult ’al from the third colon, 11 so that the final two 
cola read: 

taster paneka mimmenrii (3 beats + 8 syllables) 

w e nimsalti ‘im yor e de bor (3 beats + 9 syllables) 

Should you turn your face from me, 

I would resemble those who have descended the Pit. 

11 MT literally translates, “Do not turn your face from me, and I shall re¬ 
semble those descending the Pit” 


(3 beats + 7 syllables) 
(3 beats + 6 syllables) 


(3 beats + 7 syllables) 

(2 beats + 5 syllables) 

(3 beats + 9 syllables) 

(3 beats + 9 syllables) 
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The conditional statement tasfir paneka, without the conditional 
particle 7m, recurs in Ps civ 29, “Should you turn away your face, 
they would be dismayed.” This example illustrates the value of 
prosody as a text-critical norm, and at the same time brings out the 
conflict between consonantal 7, to be pointed ’el, and MT ’al, which 
creates a grammatically non-viable sentence. 

The study of Hebrew versification uncovers a metrical pattern— 
lost in MT and in the versions—that may be represented by the 
letters a+b / / c / / A+b, where each letter stands for a thought 
unit. The recognition of this scheme reveals new semantic dimen¬ 
sions in the Psalter. Ps xcviii 2 illustrates tins usage very well. 

MT hodi a ' yhwh y e su‘atd (3 beats + 8 [9] syllables) 

l e ‘ene haggoylm gillah sidqatd (4 beats +11 syllables) 

RSV The Lord has made known his victory. 

He has revealed his vindication 

in the sight of the nations. 

Critics have noticed that the second colon is metrically disturbed, and 
the note in BH 3 suggests that a colon may have fallen out of the text. 
Metrical and semantic equilibrium can be restored, however, by 
scanning the line into the a+b / / c / / A+b pattern in which the c 
member stands metrically independent but semantically belonging to 
the first and third cola alike. 

hodi a ‘ yhwh y e su‘ato 
l e ‘ene haggoylm 
gillah sidqatd 

Yahweh made known his victory 

before the eyes of the nations 
He revealed his vindication. 


Verification of Proposals 

Two rather persistent questions about Psalms 1 can be couched 
roughly in these terms: How can one be sure that this translation of 
Psalms, which departs so radically not only from the venerable tradi¬ 
tions of the MT and the ancient versions, but also from contemporary 
translations and Psalms scholarship, is sound and reliable? How can 
one scientifically control these new proposals? Reviewing Psalms I 
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in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 12 David A. Robertson expresses 
his deep concern about the potential harm that may accrue from the 
book. He writes: “The wisdom of presenting this book to the general 
public must be seriously questioned. Dahood comes up with some 
really wild interpretations, many of which concern very important 
theological matters (like the question to what extent the concept of 
immortality is present in the Psalter), and not even the best-educated 
layman or mini ster will be able to assess them properly. In short, 
most of what this commentary contains should be for scholarly con¬ 
sumption only, and should be transmitted to the public only after 
intensive evaluation by those best qualified to do so.” 

The reader will find, I believe, in the present volume satisfactory 
answers to the questions posed, and a reply to the strictures of Rob¬ 
ertson. Employing the same method, Psalms II confirms Psalms I 
on point after point, bringing new examples and parallels from 
the Psalter and other writings in support of the earlier proposals. 
Here I shall cite but a few instances illustrating how some of the 
“wilder” ideas fare under further research. At Ps xviii 28 ( Psalms I, 
pp. 112f.) I postulated, on the basis of context alone, the exist¬ 
ence of the root 'mm, “to be strong, wise.” In the meantime, the 
Polish scholar T. Penar has directed my attention to the Hebrew text 
of Ecclus x 1 , bvpt 'm ywsr ‘mw, “A sagacious ruler instructs his 
people,” where Hebrew'm is reproduced by both the LXX and Syriac 
as “wise.” No doubt someone will argue that these ancient versions 
had before them a Hebrew original whose reading was hkm instead 
of ‘m, but then the burden of proof is his. Unfortunately for him, 
however, the Hebrew text is untouchable because the wordplay on'm, 
“sagacious,” and *mw, “his people,” would crumble into dust at the 
touch of a textual critic. This Late Hebrew testimony is buttressed by 
Early Canaanite evidence in UT, 51 :iv:41-43, thmk il hkm hkmt *m 
‘lm hyt hit thmk , “Your message, O El, is wise: your wisdom is 
eternal sagacity, felicitous life your message.” The inclusion beginning 
with thmk, “Your message,” and closing with thmk, “your message,” 
resembles the inclusion cited above in connection with Ps lxxvii 14. 

The newly discovered Hebrew root I’y, “to prevail,” widely attested 
in Ugaritic and Phoenician, bears a considerable burden in Psalms I, 
especially as the etymology of the divine title le\ “the Victor.” A 
Dutch reader has informed me that in Job xiii 15, consonantal V 

12 Vol. 85 (1966), p. 484. 
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answers to LXX ho dynastes, “the Omnipotent.” Hence the transla¬ 
tion of this passage in Psalms I, p. 144, “If the Victor should slay 
me,” is sustained by new evidence. 

The translation and exegesis of Ps iii 7, “I fear not the shafts of 
people deployed against me on every side” (contrast RSV, “I am 
not afraid of ten thousands of people who have set themselves against 
me round about”), facilitate the translation of Job vi 4, “For Shad- 
dai’s arrows are aimed at me, my spirit sucks in their venom, God’s 
terrors are arrayed against me.” 

Ps xxxi is thick with thorny problems of translation and exegesis, 
and some of the solutions proposed may look adventurous. Against 
many critics and the apparent requirements of meter, I upheld the 
authenticity of vs. 10, nap$I ubitni, “my throat and my belly.” What 
I had failed to see at the time was that the Ugaritic description of 
weeping in 1 Aqht:34-35, tbky pgt bm lb tdm* bm kbd, should be 
translated with Driver, 13 “Pughat wept from her heart, she shed 
tears from her liver.” For the ancient Canaanites and Israelites the 
source of tears was the stomach, so that when the psalmist states, 
“My eye is wasted with sorrow, my throat and my belly,” he really 
means that he is prostrate from weeping. Tears originate in his belly, 
flow through his throat, and stream out his eyes. This example also 
illustrates how fidelity to the first principle of biblical text criticism— 
the retention of the consonantal text—pays good dividends. 

Ps xxxi 19, “that speak ag ains t the Ancient Just One ( saddiq 
*attiq ),” clarifies Job xxxiv 17, fufap fdne’ mftpat yah a bd§ w e> im 
saddiq kabbir tar$i a ‘, “Shall the enemy of justice conduct the inquiry, 
or will you pronounce the Venerable Just One guilty?” Compare 
RSV, “Shall one who hates justice govern? Will you condemn him 
who is righteous and mighty?” The translation of Ps xxxi 22, “For he 
has shown me wondrous kindness from the fortified city,” assumes 
that heaven was imagined and represented as a fortified city, an as¬ 
sumption that is validated by its bearing on Deut i 28 (=ix 1), “It 
is a people taller and stronger than we (mimmennu) are; their cities 
are larger and more fortified than the heavens ( b e surdt baste- 
mayim). ,, From this popular comparison it becomes clear that heaven 
was considered a fortified city. Commentators who adopt the cus¬ 
tomary translation, “fortified up to heaven,” cannot explain the syntax 
of b e surdt bastomayim. Our version is supported by the balance be¬ 
tween comparative min and comparative b e , precisely as in Ps li 9 

13 CML, p. 59. 
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and elsewhere. The stress in Psalms I on the meaning “from” for b e , 
questioned by Jackson, 14 produces excellent results, for example, in 
Mai ii 8a, w e ’attem sartem min hadderek hiksaltem rabblm battdrah, 
“But you yourselves have turned aside from the way; you have caused 
many to lapse from the law.” Compare RSV on the second colon, 
“You have caused many to stumble by your instruction.” But this 
latter version obviously falls short, because it must insert an unwar¬ 
ranted suffix with torah, “your instruction,” and destroys the parallel¬ 
ism between min hadderek, “from the way,” which refers to the way 
of the commandments, and battdrah, “from the law,” which, as in vs. 
6, signifies the law of Yahweh. Unlike Levi, who in vs. 6 is described 
w e rabbim hesib meawdn, “and many he converted from sinning,” 
the priests have caused many to fall away from the observance of the 
law. But all these fine contrasts are lost in the modem versions that 
are innocent of the fact that b e , especially when balancing min, often 
signifies “from.” 

Finally, the repeated recourse in Psalms I to the third person suffix 
-y in order to explain recalcitrant texts is upheld by the scores of 
verses in other biblical books witnessing this suffix. One citation will 
suffice. Judg xii 7 closes its description of Jephthah’s career with 
these three words: wayyiqqaber b e ‘arey giVad. Here RSV correctly 
translates, “and was buried in his city in Gilead,” with the appended 
note: “Gk: Heb in the cities of Gilead On the basis of Psalms I 
methodology, recourse to the LXX becomes superfluous; by repoint¬ 
ing MT ‘arey to singular ‘iriy, whose suffix is third person -y, syn¬ 
tactically the construct in a construct chain ( Psalms I, pp. 110, 293), 
we can arrive at the same translation as RSV without, however, 
sacrificing the consonantal text. 

From these few examples confirming the validity of the method 
adopted in Psalms I one may legitimately argue that this translation 
and commentary on Psalms presents less danger to the general reading 
public than the modem translations, such as RSV, CCD, and The 
Jerusalem Bible, which, ignoring or minimizing the grammatical and 
lexical discoveries of the past forty years, have frequent demonstrable 
errors of translation and exegesis. Were one to prefer charges against 
Psalms I, one would perhaps be better advised to tax it rather with 
being too faithful to traditional versions and not sufficiently faithful 
to its own enunciated principles. Thus its rendition of Ps iii 9, “O 

14 Pittsburgh Perspective 7 (1966), 32. 
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Yahweh, salvation! upon your people your blessing!,” failed to take 
account of the double-duty suffix, which would produce a preferable 
“O Yahweh, your salvation! upon your people your blessing!” The 
translation of Ps xviii 40, takri at qamay tahtay, “You felled my assail¬ 
ants beneath me,” is much too indebted to traditional “Thou didst 
make my assailants sink under me” (RSV). Consistency with the 
remarks at Pss viii 7, xviii 39, xlv 6, on Ugar. tht p'nh, “at his feet,” 
would have resulted in “You made my assailants kneel at my feet.” 
The correct understanding of tahtay, “at my feet,” enables the trans¬ 
lator to safeguard the precise signification of takri a ‘, which does not 
mean “to fell” or “to make sink,” but simply “to make kneel,” in a 
gesture of homage or adoration. Cf. Job ix 13, tahtaw sah a hu ‘dz e re 
rahab, “At his feet the warriors of Rahab prostrated themselves,” 
where tahtaw Mh a hu is the Hebrew equivalent of El Amama ana 
sepe Sarri lu ihafyabin, “At the feet of the king I prostrate myself.” 
Contrast RSV, “Beneath him bowed the helpers of Rahab.” 

Greater attention to archaic case-endings ( Psalms I, pp. 51, 303) 
and following through on the observations about rab, “rich” ( Psalms I, 
pp. 99, 229) would have prevented the grammatically approximate 
version of Ps xliv 13, w e ld’ ribbita bim e hirehem, “and did not con¬ 
sider them of much value.” By repointing to bim e hinhem, a singular 
noun with the genitive ending (the MT plural form is otherwise un¬ 
attested, whereas Syriac and Juxta Hebraeos read the singular), and 
considering the precise nuance of ribbita, we can translate, “and did 
not grow rich from their price,” an unexceptionable synthetic parallel 
to first-colon “You sold your people for a trifle.” 

On the other hand, a number of original suggestions have not found 
further confirmation and, for the nonce, must remain in the penumbra 
of uncertainty. But as one reviewer has sagely observed, we are still 
living with unanswered questions concerning the Psalter, and this is 
part of the excitement. The number of uncertain proposals, more¬ 
over, is no greater than that found, say, in RSV or other current ver¬ 
sions. 

The translation and exegesis of texts in Psalms 51-100 expressing 
a belief in immortality (e.g., Pss lxi 3, 5-8, lxv 5-6, lxxiii 24-26, 
xcii 14, xciii 13-14, xcvii 11) can only serve to aggravate Robert¬ 
son’s consternation at my identifying this doctrine in Psalms I (most 
reviewers take a positive attitude toward my handling of the immor¬ 
tality and afterlife passages). At the same time, it will render more 
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difficult the position of John L. McKenzie, 15 who wants to see this 
belief validated elsewhere before admitting its presence in the Psalter. 
Happily, this doctrine can be reasonably established in Proverbs, 16 
thanks to Ugaritic which has furnished us with the key words of a 
Wortfeld describing the nature and characteristics of immortality. 
Among these texts of Proverbs, the mostly widely agreed upon is 
xii 28. 17 

For those who await the verdict of the academic community on 
the proposals set forth in these volumes, the period of expectation 
may prove shorter than is normally the case. Increased interest in 
Ugaritic and its bearing on the Bible has manifested itself in the 
surprising number of studies on this subject in, say, the last five 
years. Journals, which never before opened their pages to this sup¬ 
posedly esoteric discipline, now welcome articles on Ugaritic, and 
book-review editors try to keep their readers abreast of biblical 
developments by reviewing or abstracting works on Ugaritic. The 
increased tempo of Ugaritic-Hebrew research will doubtless help in¬ 
terested scholars decide more quickly, and on the basis of more di¬ 
versified evidence, whether these volumes “speak what is true or 
merely seek to phrase something new.” 

15 In CBQ 29 (1967), 139. 

16 Consult M. Dahood, Proverbs and Northwest Semitic Philology (abbr. 
PNWSP) (Rome, 1963), pp. 20, 25, 29, 48. 

17 Cf., e.g., R. B. Y. Scott, Proverbs Ac. Ecclesiastes (The Anchor Bible, vol. 
18; New York, 1965), p. 91; C. T. Fritsch, review of preceding volume, in 
Journal of Religion 46 (1966), 71; Derek Kidner, Proverbs. An Introduction 
and Commentary (London, 1964), p. 100; F. Vattioni, “L’albero della vita,” 
in Augustinianum 7 (1967), 133-44. In Revue biblique 69 (1962), 497, 
R. Toumay, unwilling to admit immortality in Prov xii 28, emends the text 
away, surely the counsel of despair. 
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PSALM 51 
(li 1-21) 


1 For the director. A psalm of David, 

2 when Nathan the prophet came to him, 
as he himself had come to Bathsheba. 

3 Have pity on me, O God, in your kindness, 

in your immense compassion delete my rebellious acts. 


4 Rain down, wash me of my guilt, [ 2 ]* 

and of my sin clean me. 

5 My rebellious acts that face me I know too well, [ 3 ] 

and my sin is ever before me. 

6 Against you alone have I sinned, [ 4 ] 

and before your eyes committed the crime; 

And so you are just when you sentence, 
and blameless when you judge. 

7 Indeed, I was brought forth in iniquity, [ 5 ] 

and in sin my mother conceived me. 

8 Since you indeed prefer truth [ 6 ] 

to both cleverness and secret lore, 

Teach me WisdomI 

9 Unsin me, I’ll indeed be purer than gushing water, [ 7 ] 

Wash me, and I’ll be much whiter than snow. 

10 Let me hear songs of joy and gladness, [ 8 ] 

the bones you crushed rejoice. 

11 Turn your face from my sins, [ 9 ] 

and delete all my crimes. 

12 A clean heart, O God, create in me, [ 10 ] 

and re-create within me a resolute spirit. 

13 Do not banish me from your presence, [ 11 ] 

nor deprive me of your holy spirit. 


•Verse numbers in RSV. 
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14 Give me again your saving joy, [ 12 ] 

and by your generous spirit sustain me, 

15 That I may teach rebels your ways, [ 13 ] 

and sinners to return to you. 

16 Deliver me from the tears of death, [ 14 ] 

O God, my God; 

That my tongue, my Savior, 

may loudly sing your goodness. 

17 Lord, open my lips [ 15 ] 


that my mouth may declare your praise. 

18 For should you delight in a sacrifice [ 16 ] 

I would offer it 

A holocaust, should you desire. 

19 The finest sacrifices are a contrite spirit: [ 17 ] 

a heart contrite and crushed, 

O God, do not spurn. 

20 In your benevolence make Zion beautiful, [ 18 ] 

rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 

21 Then will you wish legitimate sacrifices, [ 19 ] 

holocaust and whole offering; 

Then will young bulls mount your altar. 


Notes 

li. An individual's prayer of contrition; a lament. After a heinous 
crime which the psalm title and tradition identify with King David’s sin, 
the poet prays for moral purification and restoration. If vs. 20 
belongs to the original composition, and there is no solid reason for 
doubting its authenticity, the psalm can hardly be dated earlier than 
the sixth century b.c. or later than the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah in 444 b.c. (Neh iii 16). The use of bara’, 
“to create,” in vs. 12 may likewise point to the sixth century, since it 
is in the work of P and Second Isaiah that this verb occurs most 
frequently. 

2. came to him, as he himself had come. The wording of the Hebrew 
seems to reflect the literary-theological law of biblical religion, that for 
every action there is a corresponding reaction. Nathan’s visit to David 
balances David’s visit to Bathsheba. 

3. my rebellious acts. The traditional rendition of p e sa‘ay by “my 
transgressions” (RSV) is, wi thin the context of this psalm and of 
current American English, altogether too pallid. The fundamental notion 
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expressed by the verb pasa“ is “to rebel, revolt.” The noun p3 4 
describes the behavior of Aqhat, a hero of Canaanite legend, when he 
stubbornly refuses to hand over his magic bow to the importunate 
goddess Anath. The text is UT, 2 Aqht:vi: 43-44, laqryk bntb p$‘, 
“I’ll surely oppose you in the path of rebellion.” 

The root ps' can also be connected with covenant violations on the 
part of a vassal against his suzerain, and are therefore acts of rebellion 
of the gravest nature. For example, II Kings iii 4-5 describes Mesha, 
the king of Moab, as a vassal of the Israelite king Ahab. Upon 
Ahab’s death, however, Mesha is said to have rebelled ( wayyipsa ‘) 
against the new king of Israel in violation of the convenant oath. We 
may accordingly assume that when ps‘ is mentioned in relation to God, 
a violation of one of the ten commandments is involved. The latest full 
study of ps* and its connotations is by Rolf Rnierim, Die Hauptbegriffe 
fur Siinde im Alten Testament (Giitersloh, 1965), pp. 113—43. 

delete my rebellious acts. Namely, from the criminal records kept 
by the divine bookkeeper; see the second Note on Ps lvi 1. 

4. Rain down . Reading haribbah for MT harbeh (Ketiv); see Psalms III, 
pp. xxxi f. The energic hiphil haribbah, “Rain down,” from the root from 
which derives r e bibim, “rain,” forms an inclusion with the energic hiphil 
in vs. 20, hefibah, “make beautiful.” Just as the goddess Anath washed 
off blood with heavenly spray (‘nt:n:38-41), so the psalmist asks for 
divine rain to cleanse him self of sin. See UHP, p. 51. 

wash me . . . clean me. A fine example of chiasm and of assonance, 
with all four words of the chiastic cola ending in -I, the first person 

singular suffix. This stress on the first person sharpens the contrast 

with the second person suffix of the person offended in vs. 6. 

5. that face me. As scholars are unable to explain satisfactorily 

the presence of the independent pronoun >a ni, that serves no palpable 
emphasizing function in this context, one may propose the pointing 
’onay, the plural participle determined by the suffix of the first person 
singular, from ' dnah , “to meet, face.” Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 10, simply 
deletes >a rii as an unnecessary gloss, which makes the line too long. 
A second objection may be entered against MT >a ni: it results in the 
word order, object-subject-verb, a sequence described by GK, § 142, 
as “very rare.” GK cites only four examples in the OT, among them 

our text, the only example in the Psalter. Thirdly, the balance with 

negdi, “before me,” favors such pointing; cf. Job xviii 12, “Let the 
Hungry One face him ('ono), with Death stationed at his side” (see 
M. Dahood, Psalms I [The Anchor Bible, vol. 16; New York, 1966], 
p. 237). Finally, the Masoretes may again mistake ' onay for >a rii, in 
Ps cix 25, "But as for those who meet me ('onay, MT ’ a ni), I am an 
object of scorn to them; they look at me and shake their heads” 
(cf. Ps xxxi 12 for a similar sentiment). Compare Isa lix 12, “Our 
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rebellious acts indeed are with us, and our iniquities we know well.’* 
This root appears in Ugar. tant/tint, “meeting, assignation”; consult W. F. 
Albright in BASOR 150 (1958), 38, n. 13. 

ever before me. Comparing Ps xxxviii 18, “For my iniquity is 
stationed at my side, my grief is ever before me.” 

6. before your eyes. The Hebrew is capable of being understood 
thus or, “And done that which is evil in thy sight” (RSV). My 
preference is based on the assumed parallelism with “against you alone” 
and on the consideration that “before your eyes” accentuates the defiant 
nature of the psalmist’s sin. In God’s very presence he did not hesitate 
to rebel. 

the crime. The use of the definite article in haraf seems to point 
to a specific crime. 

And so. As in Ps lxviii 24 and Prov ii 20, l e ma‘an expresses 
consequence rather than purpose. On Amos ii 7, see T. J. Meek in 
JAOS 58 (1938), 128. 

and blameless. No one can bring a legitimate cl aim against you. 
In the Akkadian juridical texts from Ras Shamra the verb zaku (tizkeh 
in our text) is frequently found, with various nuances as “to be free 
of every obligation, exempt from service, free from claims.” See Jean 
Nougayrol, Le palais royal d’Ugarit, III (Mission de Ras Shamra 
Tome VI; Paris, 1955), pp. 230-31. 

7. brought forth in iniquity. All men have a congenital tendency 
toward evil; this doctrine finds expression in Gen viii 21; I Kings 
viii 46; Job iv 17, xiv 4, xv 14, xxv 4; Prov xx 9. 

Since . . . truth. Contrary to the prevailing scansion of vs. 8 into 
3+3, I read the line as 3+2+2, exactly as vs. 3. Since hen 
receives an accent in vs. 7, it should also be accented here and not 
deleted as orthographic, as recommended by some. 

8. to both. Parsing ba of battuhot and b e satum as the comparative 
beth, a topic discussed in Psalms I, p. 230, which recurs in the following 
verse. 

cleverness. The obscure word tiihot, that appears again in a related 
context in Job xxxviii 36, derives most satisfactorily from the name 
of the Egyptian god of knowledge Thoth, “the clever-minded one.” 
For a full discussion, consult Marvin H. Pope, Job (AB, vol. 15; New 
York, 1965), § 37, Note ad loc. Being derived from Egyptian sources, 
this cleverness has a pejorative connotation for the psalmist. 

and secret lore. Cf. Ezek xxviii 3, “Look, you are wiser than 
Daniel (a Canaanite sage), and no secret lore (satum) is too hidden 
for you.” Hence the association of satum with Daniel, now well 
known from the Ras Shamra tablets, suggests that satum refers to 
Canaanite secret, magical arts. In this light, the psalmist is seen to 
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contrast the “true Wisdom” of the Israelites with the “cleverness” 
of the Egyptian wizards and the secret arts of the Canaanites. 

9. Unsin me. A literal reproduction of piel privative t e hatt e 'erii, 
whose imperfect serves as stylistic substitute for the imperative; cf. 
vs. 8, todi'eni, “Teach me,” and vs. 10, tasmVeni, “Let me hear.” As 
noticed in Psalms l, pp. 29-30, the same usage is frequently met in 
Ugaritic; cf. also prose usage in UT, 56:35, tdkn ahdh, “Grind them 
together.” One encounters two piel privatives in Ps lii 7; cf. Joiion, 
GHB, § 52d. 

I’ll indeed be purer. The waw before ’ethar parses as the emphatic 
waw that often occasions the positioning of the verb at the end of its 
clause, as noticed in Psalms 1, pp. 24-25. The emphatic element of 
w e ’ethar thus matches the intensive nuance expressed by its opposite 
number, the hiphil elative verb ’albin, “I’ll be much whiter.” New 
examples of emphatic waw include Pss lxii 5, lxix 15, lxxvii 2, lxxxvi 
8, cxviii 27, cxxx 5; Exod xv 2, sus w e rdkeb w e ramah (MT w e rok e bo 
ramah) bayyam, “Horse and rider he indeed hurled into the sea”; Isa 
xxxvii 26, mime qedem wisartiha (lQIs a , not grasping function of w, 
simply omitted it), “From days of old indeed I planned it”; xlv 23, 
yasa’ mippi sedeq haddabar (MT sPdaqah dabar) w e ld’ yasub, “Truth 
has issued from my mouth, the word shall never return”; xlviii 16c 
(with postposition of underscored substantive), s e lahani w e ruhd, “He 
has sent me his very own spirit.” 

than gushing water. Since the customary “hyssop” (KJ, RSV; a plant, 
perhaps the origan, whose twigs were used in ceremonial sprinkling), 
unknown elsewhere in the Psalter, and “snow” make such an ill-matched 
pair, it is necessary to seek in consonantal 'zwb another vocable more 
compatible with seleg, “snow.” The stem zwb, “to gush, flow,” docu¬ 
mented in Ugar. mdb, "flood” // ym, “ocean,” and probably in the 
unpublished personal name ydb hd, provides the needed etymology, and 
Ps lxxviii 20 (also cv 41) the desired nuance: “It was he who struck 
the rock; water gushed forth (yazubu) and swept down in torrents.” 
Morphologically, 'zwb, perhaps to be pointed ’azob, belongs to the 
class of nouns with prothetic aleph. This class of nouns is particularly 
well represented in the Phoenician dialect; e.g., where other Canaanite 
dialects such as Hebrew have g e dud, “marauding band,” Phoenician 
has ’gdd with prothetic aleph; cf. the place names along the Phoenician 
coast: ’ksp, ' rwd, ’kzb, ’rsp, ’ sqln, ' sdd . On the last-cited name, see 
F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman in BASOR 175 (1964), 49. 
Aware of this morphological tendency, the Hebraist will encounter less 
difficulty in explaining Job xxxiii 7, ' ekep—kap, “hand” (see Dahood, 
Biblica 44 [1963], 209); xxxvii 13, ’arso, “his good pleasure” (cf. Pope, 
Job, § 36, Note ad loc.)\ xli 24, ’hryw (also Prov xxix 11), “nostrils,” 
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from nhr, “to snort,’* and Prov xxii 13, ’ry/i, “slayer." Consult fifth 
Note on Ps lxviii 22 for another example. 

Since b e ’azob ostensibly balances misseleg, “than snow," b e must 
be comparative; see third Note on vs. 8. Arguing that the psalmist 
would hardly request God to sprinkle him with hyssop, H. Graetz 
(Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen [Breslau, 1882], I, p. 350), 
proposed the emendation of b e ’ezdb to me’ezdb, but the well-documented 
sense of b 6 , “from” (consult Psalms /, Notes on Pss ii 4, iii 3, 
and Indexes of Psalms I and Psalms II ), shows such emendation to 
be gratuitous. The same comparatives b e and min occur in Prov xxiv 
5, “A wise man is superior to a strong one (bd‘oz)/ And a learned 
man is better than one who is physically powerful ( me’ammis ko a h)” 
See R. B. Y. Scott, Proverbs & Ecclesiastes (The Anchor Bible, vol. 
18; New York, 1965), § 27, and Dahood, Biblica 44 (1963), 299. 

I’ll be much whiter. Hiphil ’albln seems to carry the elative ( Psalms 
/, p. 271) or intensifying nuance that renders it a good variant parallel 
to emphatic w e ’efhar. 

The poetic sequence brought to light by this grammatical analysis 
is that commented upon in the Notes to Pss vi 8, xxxviii 18, and 
xlvi 6 in Psalms I, namely, a+b+c // A-ffi+6. Cf. UT, 1 Aqht: 
40-42. What is more, the recovery of the congruous metaphor (“gushing 
water-snow”) supports the thesis that though the biblical poets may 
have occasionally mixed their metaphors, the exegete must proceed 
on the supposition that the imagery is coherent. Consult the writer’s 
article, “Congruity of Metaphors,” in Festschrift Walter Baumgartner 
(Leiden, 1967). 

10. Let me hear. The frequent emendation of takmVerii to takbVerii, 
“Sate me," on the strength of Syriac version (see RSV), is unwarranted 
since the following accusatives, when correctly defined, can be apt 
objects of “hear.” 

songs of joy and gladness. This meaning of las on w e kimhah may 
be inferred from the following texts: Jer xxxi 7, ronnu l e ya‘ a qdb 
kimhah, “Sing aloud, O Jacob, songs of gladness"; Zeph iii 17, yasik 
‘alayik b e simhdh yah a ris b e ’ah a bato ydgil ‘dlayik b e rinnah, “He will 
rejoice over you with a glad song, he will compose his love ballad, 
exult over you with loud singing.” The apparent synonymy with rinnah, 
“loud singing” (RSV), suggests that kimhah was something audible. 
Finally, Ps lxviii 7, mofi’ ’ a slrJm bakkosarot, “who led forth prisoners 
to music,” points to a similar interpretation of Ps cv 43, wayyosV 
‘ammo b e kason b e rinndh ’et b e hirayw, “And he led forth his people with 
songs of joy, his chosen ones with loud singing.” Thus E. R. Dalglish 
(Psalm Fifty-one in the Light of Near Eastern Patternism [Leiden, 1962], 
p. 141, n. 252) is not fully justified in his stricture of Pierre Bonnard’s 
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paraphrase, “Fais-moi (les chants) de joie et de fete, et qu’ils dansent 
les os que tu broyas” (Pierre E. Bonnard, Le Psautier selon Jeremie, 
Lectio Divina 26 [Paris, I960]). 

the bones you crushed. Nagging doubts cling to this customary rendi¬ 
tion of dikkita, “you crushed.” That the psalmist has been shattered 
by remorse is evident (cf. vs. 19), but that God should be said 
to have caused this remorse needs demonstration. Dalglish’s reference 
{op. cit., p. 143, n. 265) to G. Ernest Wright, The Old Testament 
against Its Environment, pp. 91 f., does not solve the problem. Some 
commentators, e.g.. The Oxford Annotated Bible, conclude from this 
expression that the poet had been smitten by serious sickness, but the 
psalm provides no further evidence of physical distress. The psalmist’s 
anguish is strictly spiritual. 

Since the preceding verse speaks of cleansing and purification, one 
must consider the possibility that dikkita is a dialectal form of zikkita, 
“you purified.” There is evidence that by the time of the LXX, dky, 
“to be pure,” had entered the Hebrew language alongside zky; cf. 
PNWSP, p. 31. That the poet should use both zky (vs. 6) and dky 
in the same psalm is no more unusual that the use of d'k, “to be 
extinguished,” in Job xvii 1, but z‘k, with the same meaning in the 
next chapter, xviii 5. But until a satisfactory explanation of Ps xliv 
20, dikkitanu, apparently identical with dky, has been provided, one 
may, with misgivings, adopt the traditional version. 

11. Turn your face. Parsing haster as an imperative of the infixed 
-t- conjugation of siir, “to turn aside”; cf. Psalms /, Note on Ps x 
11. This analysis renders superfluous the tortuous exegesis of Dalglish 
(Psalm Fifty-one, p. 145), who, deriving the form from satar, “to 
hide,” writes: “‘Hide thy face from my sins’ can only mean: Turn 
thy face away from beholding my sins, so that thou wilt no longer 
see them, regard them, punish concerning them.” 

12. create in me. Some versions (CCD is a recent example) take 
U as “for me,” but the apparent balance with b e qirbi, literally “in 
my midst,” argues against this interpretation. In Canaanite and biblical 
poetry, the function of prepositions was very flexible and their choice 
often depended on considerations beyond their dictionary definitions. 
In the present context, the desire to avoid two successive words begin¬ 
ning with bilabials ( b c rcf bi ) may account for the uncommon use of U, 
“in me.” Other examples of l e , “in,” number Pss xvi 10, Ixvi 9, 
Ixxxvii 5, xciii 5 (see J. D. Shenkel in Biblica 46 [1965], 413-14); 
Job xv 28, xxxix 26. 

14. by your generous spirit. The suffix of yis'eka, “your salvation,” 
also determines parallel ru a h n e dibah on the principle of the double-duty 
suffix studied in Psalms I, pp. 17 f., Note on Ps iii 4. In other 
words, “your generous spirit” is synonymous with vs. 13, “your holy 
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spirit”; its bearing on the translation of Ps liv 8 will be discussed 
there. 

The stylistic trait of placing the accusative of means before its 
verb has been noticed at Ps v 10. In view of the psalmists’ fondness 
for this construction and word order, the version found in CCD, 
though grammatically defensible, must be judged less probable: “And 
a willing spirit sustain in me.” Compare Ps cxliii 10, ruh a ka tobdh 
tanheni b e ’eres misdr, “With your good spirit lead me into the level 
land.” 

sustain me. The deployment of the imperfect ( tism e keni ) as a stylistic 
variant of the energic imperative (hasibah) is a hallmark of the psalmist’s 
style that recurs in vs. 20, where the appreciation of this practice is 
crucial for the grammatical analysis of consonantal tbnh. Cf. also 
Psalms 1, pp. 29 f., Note on Ps v 4. 

15. That 1 may teach . Parsing >a lamm e dah as the subjunctive (not 
the cohortative) expressing purpose; cf. Psalms 1, p. 57, and Ps lxix 
30-31, “May God’s help bulwark me / That I might praise ( >a hal e lah ) 
God’s Name in song.” 

to return to you. The second colon is not an independent sentence, 
but a clause dependent upon the subjunctive verb of the first colon. 
The psalmist asks God for a determined spirit to be able to teach 
rebels and sinners the way to return to God. 

16. the tears of death. Pointing dammim for MT damim, “blood,” 
and relating the noun to damam, “to weep,” studied in Psalms 1, 
p. 24. Cf. likewise UT, Glossary, No. 674, p. 385, where Gordon 
admits Heb. dmm, “to weep.” Just as mawet, “death,” can also denote 
“the place of death, namely, Sheol” (e.g., Ps vi 6), so dammim 
may have come to signify the place of tears par excellence. Cf. Matt 
viii 12, “But those who were bom to the kingdom will be driven out 
into the dark, the place of wailing and grinding of teeth.” The poet 
asks to be rescued from such a place in order to be able to acclaim 
God’s goodness. And as several texts make clear (e.g., Pss vi 6, xxx 
10, lxxxviii 11-13), there is no praise of Yahweh in the realm of sorrow. 
The connection between dammim, “tears,” and the nether world has 
been preserved in a misunderstood verse of Ecclus ix 9, pn tth 'lyh 
lb wbdmym t\h 7 sht, “Lest you permit your heart to succumb to her, 
and in tears you descend to the Pit.” Contrast The Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament, Revised Standard Version, ed. Bruce M. Metzger (New 
York, 1965), p. [140], “Lest your heart turn aside to her, and in 
blood you be plunged into destruction.” 

Many commentators, recognizing that damim, “blood,” comports poorly 
with the over-all context of Ps li, propose the interpretation “blood- 
guiltiness,” but this definition is unsustained by usage. 

my God. Pointing ' e ldhay for MT ’ e ldhey. 
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my Savior. Explaining t e su‘dti as an abstract noun used as a divine 
appellative; see discussion of cognate y e su'6t in Psalms I, p. 173, Note 
on Ps xxviii 8. This analysis does not affect the phrase ’ e lohe yis% 
“the God who will save me,” in Pss xxv 5 and xxvii 9. 

Read and translated thus, vs. 16 scans into 4+4 beats with thirteen 
syllables in the first half-verse and fourteen in the second. Proposals 
to delete ' e lohay (MT ' e ldhey ) r« su'afi are therefore to be rejected. 

17. my lips . . . my mouth . An example of the Ugaritic balance 
between p, “mouth,” and $pt, “lips,” is cited in the second Note on 
Ps lix 8, while the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8 assesses the value of 
parallel pairs as a criterion for the linguistic and literary classification 
of Ugaritic. 

18. should. Vocalizing lu* with the LXX against MT Id’. 

/ would offer it. Repoint MT w e ’ettenah to w e 'ettenehu, and read the 
line as a tricolon with a 6:5:6 syllable count. The middle colon is a 
double-duty modifier, that is, it looks both ways. Scanned thus, the line 
discloses its chiastic structure: a+b//c//b'+a'. 

should. As in the first colon, reading lu\ “if, should,” for MT Id', “not.” 

19. The finest sacrifices. In the phrase zibhe ’ e l6him, the latter 

word seems to function as a superlative; consult Psalms /, p. 220, 
Note on Ps xxxvi 7 and compare Ps lxxxiii 13, n e, dt ’ e ldhim, which 
AT has soundly rendered “the very finest meadows.” To render ’ e ldhlm 
as a divine name in this phrase would put God in both the third 
and the second person in the same verse. To be sure, this is not a 
fatal objection, but the proposed parsing does permit a smoother 

translation. 

do not spurn. Not “You will not spurn” (CCD). It is characteristic 
of this poet to use the imperfect form as an imperative; see vss. 

8-10, 17, 20. 

20. make Zion beautiful. This specification of generic hefibdh proceeds 
from its pairing with tibneh, “rebuild!” In Ps xlviii 3, Zion is apostro¬ 
phized as “the most beautiful peak.” 

rebuild. Like Ugar. bny, bdnah signifies both “to build” and “to 

rebuild.” Hence the poem must be dated after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 586 b.c. and before the restoration 
of the wall under Nehemiah in 444 b.c. 

Both LXX and Juxta Hebraeos took consonantal tbnh as niphal 
tibbanu with “walls” as the subject, but this reconstruction slights the 
poet’s predilection for employing the imperfect form as a stylistic 

variant of the imperative; see Note on vs. 14. 

Those who maintain an historical connection between the title of 
the psalm and its contents ascribe it to King David, but are in con- 
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sequence forced to label vss. 20-21 as a later addition, written some 
time after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. As most of the 
psalm headings are demonstrably late, sound method counsels the re¬ 
tention of these verses as authentic and the ascription of the psalm 
heading to a later hand. 

21. legitimate sacrifices. Namely, performed according to ritual pre¬ 
scriptions; for such sacrifices Jerusalem was the only legitimate site. 

For this nuance of sedeq, see Psalms I, p. 25, Note on Ps iv 6; R. T, 
O’Callaghan in VT 4 (1954), 170, and James Swetnam, “Some Observa¬ 
tions on the Background of sdyq in Jeremias 23, 5a,” in Biblica 46 
(1965), 29—40. 

holocaust and whole offering. There are plenty of versions and com¬ 
mentaries where this phrase is deleted, but its authenticity is sustained 
by metrical considerations. The line divides into two parts, each intro¬ 
duced by ’az, “then.” The first part contains four beats and eleven 
syllables; the second part also numbers four beats and eleven syllables! 
To delete the phrase in question would destroy the carefully constructed 
accentual and syllabic balance. 

mount. Since MT ya' a lu can be parsed either as qal or hiphil im¬ 
perfect, the more common version, “They shall offer up,” is possible 
though less probable. The latter translation must import an indefinite 
subject “they” to serve as subject of ya ,a lu. It is much simpler, and 
more graphic, to take parim, “young bulls,” as subject with ya‘ a lu 
its predicate. The Grail Psalms, a New Translation (Fontana Books; 
London, 1963), p, 92, “Then you will be offered young bulls on your 
alter,” is grammatically questionable. 



PSALM 52 

(lii 1 - 11 ) 


1 For the director. A maskil of David. 

2 When Doeg, the Edomite, came and told Saul, “David has 
come to AhimelecKs house” 


3 Why do you boast of wickedness, O champion? 

O devoted of El, why at all times [ 2 ]* 

4 do you harbor pernicious thoughts? 

Your tongue is like a sharpened razor, 

artist of deceit! 

5 You love evil rather than good, [ 3 ] 

lying instead of telling the truth. Selah 

6 You love all the words [ 4 ] 

of your destructive deceitful tongue! 

7 With a crash may El demolish you, [ 5 ] 

eternally unchild you! 

May he pluck you from your tent, 

and snatch your sons alive from the earth! Selah 

8 The just will look on in dread, [ 6 ] 

but then will laugh at him: 

9 “So this is the man who would not [ 7 ] 

consider God his refuge, 

But trusted in his great wealth, 
relied on his perniciousness!” 

10 I, for my part, like an olive tree [ 8 ] 

flourishing in the house of God, 

Trust in the love 

of the eternal and everlasting God. 

11 I will praise you, O Eternal, [ 9 ] 

because you acted; 

And I will proclaim your Name, 

so good to your devoted ones l 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lii. Composed in terse graphic language, this poem contrasts the con¬ 
dition and destiny of the pagan who relies on his cunning with that of 
the just believer who draws his strength from God. 

The inability of scholars to fit this psalm into one of the standard 
literary categories (“The analysis and the determination of the literary 
type in Ps 52 offer great difficulties”—Hans-Joachim Kraus, Psalmen 
(Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament; Neukirchen, 1961, 2nd ed.), I, 
p. 393) does not hinder the understanding and appreciation of a com¬ 
position marked by sarcasm, invective, and a warm profession of faith 
in God’s goodness. 

The poem divides into three strophes: (a) vss. 3-6; (b) vss. 7-9; (c) 
vss. 10-11. The lack of a fixed stichometric pattern, the recurrence of 
enjambment, double-duty suffixes and particles create translation dif¬ 
ficulties that Northwest Semitic philology only partially resolves. 

1. A maskil. A sense-giving harmony; it bears a double, intellectual- 
exegetical and artistic-musical meaning. See M. Gertner, BSOAS 25 
(1962), 22-24. 

2. Doeg, the Edomite. I Sam xxi 8 and xxii 6ff. relate that Doeg, 
the chief of Saul’s herdsmen, denounced the priest Ahimelech for re¬ 
ceiving David into his house and offering him material and spiritual 
assistance. In reporting David’s presence in the house of Ahimelech, 
Doeg apparently stated the facts correctly, so the psalmist could 
scarcely have aimed at him this lament that stresses the mendacious 
nature of his target (vss. 4-6). Hence the superscription bears no de¬ 
monstrable historical connection with the contents of the psalm, but was 
added by later liturgists to give the poem a setting. 

came . . . has come. As in the superscription of Ps li, the verb btf 
appears twice; whether this fact has any further significance cannot be 
made out. 

and told Saul. The Hebrew further adds the words “and he said to 
him,” but since this phrase is apparently equivalent to our quotation 
marks, there is no need to reproduce it along with the quotation marks, 
as is done by AT and some other versions. See first Note on Ps cii 20. 

3. Why . . . why. As in Pss ii 1, iii 2-3 (cf. Ps lxxiv, 1, 10), the 
interrogative force of mah extends from the first to the second colon. 
The appreciation of this elliptical poetic usage renders needless the in¬ 
sertion of mi in the second colon of Isa xl 13, as recommended by BH 3 . 
Nor does lQIs a contain a mi in the second colon. 

do you boast . . . harbor pernicious thoughts. Verse 3 and the first 
two words of vs. 4 form a bicolon arranged chiastically: 
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mah tithallel b e rd‘ah haggibbor (4 accents+10 syllables) 

h a sid ’el kol hayyom hawwot tahsob (4 accents+10 syllables) 

O champion. Comparison with Ps cxx 2-4, where lies and slanderous 
remarks are likened to the sharpened arrows of a gibbor, “warrior, 
champion,” reveals that the much-disputed MT pointing gibbor in our 
passage may well be correct. The present context is similar to that of Ps 
cxx 2-4. In vs. 9, however, after the gibbor, “champion,” has been cut 
down to size, he is sarcastically termed a mere geber, “man.” This irony 
would be lost were one to adopt the reading hagber hassed ’el, “increas¬ 
ing the contempt of God,” that is sometimes proposed. For another anal¬ 
ysis of this verse, see Claus Schedl in BZ 5 (1961), 259-60. 

O devoted of El. Vocalizing h a sid ’el for MT hesed ’el, I find another 
example of this confusion in Ps lxix 17. Since the psalmist wants to 
contrast the unprincipled scoundrel with the true worshipers of vs. 11, 
h a sldeka, “your devoted ones,” the term h a sid ’el would be sarcastic. 
Pretending to be one dedicated to El, the man is really a liar and 
scoundrel. 

4. harbor pernicious thoughts. The substantive hawwot, usually ren¬ 
dered “ruin, destruction,” carries the nuance “poisonous, pernicious” 
when describing “tongue” or “speech.” Thus Prov xvii 4, sdqer (MT 
leqer) mezin *al l e son hawwot, “A liar mulls over pernicious speech.” See 
Notes below on Pss lv 12, xci 3, and ZLH, p. 187a. 

a sharpened razor. With ta‘ar m e luttas compare Ps vii 13 and UT, 
137:32, hrb list, “a sharpened sword.” The passive pual participle m e lut- 
tds is more accurately reproduced by “sharpened” than by “sharp” 
(RSV). The Hebrew passive vocalization makes it highly probable that 
Ugar. ItSt is a qal passive participle; cf. UT, § 9.24 (2), p. 78. From 
the point of view of English, The Jerusalem Bible’s “Your tongue is 
razor-sharp” is excellent, but the Hebrew reads “like a sharpened razor”; 
in keeping with the principles of translation followed in this commentary, 
I follow the Hebrew as closely as English idiom permits. 

In its three occurrences, Ugar. t’rt (= Heb. ta’ar) signifies “scabbard” 
by metonymy. 

6. the words of your destructive deceitful tongue. Usually rendered 
as a vocative “O deceitful tongue!,” Mon mirmah preferably parses as 
the genitive of a construct chain beginning with dibre, “the words of.” 
Hence I would read vs. 6 as an instance of enjambment (see below on 
vs. 10; Psalms I, pp. 41, 43, etc.) with two equally balanced cola: 

’ahabta kol dibre (3 accents+6 syllables) 

bela‘ (MT bdla") Mon mirmah (3 accents+6 syllables) 

In a construct chain, it might be remarked, as many as six genitives can 
depend upon one construct; cf. Gen xlvii 9 (3 nouns), xli 10 (4 nouns); 
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Isa xxi 17 (6 nouns), and Joiion, GHB, § 129c. In Ugaritic one finds 
tpt qsr nps, literally, “the cause of one short of spirit”; UT, § 8.16. 

your . . . tongue. Fo rmin g an inclusion with vs. 4, l e son e ka, and 
closing the first strophe, l e sdn here need not have a formal suffix to 
justify this translation since it is the name of part of the body; Psalms I, 
pp. 88 f., 95, etc. 

7. With a crash, gam is to be identified with Ugar. gm, “aloud, with 
a loud voice,” and is synonymous with biblical b e qdl, “aloud, with a 
crash.” Compare Ezek xxvi 15, “Will not the coastlands rock at the 
crash of your collapse ( miqqdl mappaltek)T' This sense of gam shows 
its deletion in Jer li 44 to be mistaken: gam homat babel napalah, “With 
a crash the wall of Babylon will fall.” Cf. Jer xlix 21, “The earth is 
rocked by the crash ( miqqdl) of their fall” (John Bright [The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 21; New York, 1965], § 42). In Ps Ixxxv 13, gam de¬ 
scribes the sound of thunder: ‘With a crash (gam) will Yahweh give his 
rain, and our land will give its produce.” Cf. also Judg v 4, “The earth 
rocked, with a crash the heavens dripped, with a crash the clouds 
dripped with water.” Other instances of gam, “aloud,” may be seen in 
Pss lxxi 22, 24, cxxxvii 1 (cf. Dahood, CBQ 22 [1960], 402, n. 7); Num 
xi 4 (see Desmond Beime, Biblica 44 [1963], 201-3); Isa xiii 3, xiv 
8, lxvi 8; Jer xlviii 2; Joel i 18, 20; Neh iii 35. Cf. also Dahood, 
Biblica 45 (1964), 399; Thomas F. McDaniel, Philological Studies in 
Lamentations (Johns Hopkins University dissertation, 1966: University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor), pp. 16-17, on Lam i 8; UT, Glossary, No. 547. 

may El demolish you. Hermann Gunkel ( Die Psalmen [Gottingen, 
1926], p. 230) was correct when breaking with the traditional versions 
and in analyzing the verb yittdseka (I read pausal form instead of MT) 
as expressing a curse rather than a prophecy. Usually predicated of de¬ 
stroying buildings, natas, “to pull down, demolish,” refers to the knave’s 
house and family. Since the divergencies in translation stem from the 
manner in which one analyzes the verse structure, it may be helpful to 
give the stichometric division adopted here: 

gam ’el yittdseka//lanesah y e hattek (a+b) 
yissalt a kd me’dhel//w € seres € kd me’eres hayyim (a+6) 

eternally. The adverbial idea expressed by lanesah balances adverbial 
gam, “with a crash.” 

unchild you. Vocalizing y e hattek (MT yahFkd) and parsing it as a piel 
privative denominative verb (see first Note on Ps li 9) from htk, which 
in Ugaritic denotes either “father” or “son” depending on its vocaliza¬ 
tion. A. F. Scharf in Verbum Domini 38 (1960), 213-22, followed by 
the writer in Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology (abbr. UHP) (Biblica et Orien¬ 
tals 17; Rome, 1965), p. 58, has translated it “may he unfather you,” but 
the stichometric pattern suggests that yehattek is synonymous with 
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seres c ka, and hence to be derived from htk meaning “son” rather 
than “father.” In other words, these two verbs contain imprecations 
against the scoundrel’s children and balance the two verbs that denounce 
the scoundrel himself. Cf. the Ugaritic denominative verb afrt, “you 
have become a brother,” from afj; see the fourth Note on Ps lxviii 20. 

Balancing three verbs with suffix - ka, y e hattek need not need be sup¬ 
plied with its own suffix; since the root already ends in -k, the psalmist 
would be hardly disposed to add the syllable - ka . What is more, the 
proposed vocalization permits the colon lanesah y e hattek, with two ac¬ 
cents and six syllables, perfectly to balance ’el yittaseka, also number¬ 
ing two accents and six syllables. The objection of Marvin H. Pope, 
JBL 85 (1966), 465, to this etymology on the grounds that one would 
expect an additional k for the object suffix bespeaks an unfamiliarity 
with the widely accepted poetic phenomenon known as the double-duty 
suffix. Cf. most recently William L. Holladay, JBL 85 (1966), 418, 429, 
n. 38. 

pluck you. The verb is nasah, which appears in tandem with karat, 
“cut off,” in Prov ii 22, “But the wicked shall be cut off from the earth, 
and the treacherous will be plucked up (vocalizing qal passive yuss e hu) 
from it.” That nasah belongs to the language of curses is clear from the 
Aramaic Inscription from Nerab, lines 9-10, shr wSmS wnkl wnSk yshw 
Smk w’srk mn hyn, “May shr, Shamash, Nikkal, and Nusku pluck your 
name (or offspring) and your house from the living.” See Donner 
and Rollig, KAI, II, p. 275. 

from your tent. Suffixless 'ohel shares the suffix of its verb “may he 
pluck you”; cf. above, fourth Note to vs. 7. 

snatch your sons. Parsing seres e ka as precative perfect ( Psalms I, 
pp. xxiv, xxxix, 19 f., etc.) continuing the preceding three jussives; 
compare Ps iv 2 where a precative serves for stylistic variation amid 
three imperatives. Etymologically, it is a denominative verb from 
Sores in its metaphorical meaning “offspring, scion,” a meaning put into 
clearer light by the synonymy of srs and bn in UT, 2 Aqht:i:21-22, 
bl it bn Ih km afyh wSrs km aryh, “Surely he, like his brothers, will have 
a son and, like his brethren, an offspring.” Cf. Isa xiv 29; Prov xii 3; 
Ecclus x 16, and Phoen. srs, “offspring” (Charles F. Jean and Jacob 
Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions semitiques de Youest [abbr. 
DISO] [Leiden, 1965], p. 321, lines 18-19). 

alive. Usually parsed as the genitive after ’eres, “earth,” hayyim may 
well be the adjective modifying the plural antecedent in the verb; cf. 
Ps lv 16, yer e du s e ’ol hayyim , “May they go down to Sheol alive.” 
The psalmist desires that the wicked man’s children be snatched away 
by death while they are still in the full vigor of life; cf. Job’s children 
snatched by death. 
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8. look on in dread. A similar wordplay on yiPu and yira’u is noticed 
in the fourth Note on Ps lxiv 5. 

but then will laugh. At first awestruck by the vigor of the divine 
punishment meted out to the impious, the devout worshipers will then 
rejoice at God’s action. 

9. consider God his refuge. The clause yasim >e ldhim ma'uzzo is im¬ 
portant for the translation and exegesis of Ps xci 9, ‘ elydn Samta 
m e ‘dneka, “Consider the Most High your mainstay.” 

relied, yd'oz is an imperfect form expressing past time; cf. Psalms I, 
pp. 39, 51, 56. 

his perniciousness . The widely adopted emendation by Gunkel ( Die 
Psalmen, p. 231) of hawwato to hono, “his wealth” (so Syr. and Targ.), 
fails to appreciate that for some biblical writers “rich” (“his great 
wealth”) and “wicked” (“his pemiciousness”) are correlative concepts, 
just as the phrase “poor but honest” correlates “poor” and “dishonest.” 
Thus Isa liii 9 pairs r e salm, “the wicked,” with ‘asir, “the rich man,” 
while the proposed emendation of kerem rasa', “the vineyard of the 
wicked man,” to kerem ‘asir, “the vineyard of the rich man,” in Job xxiv 
6 may prove needless. Prov xi 7 associates Warn rasa', “the wicked 
man,” with tdhelet ’oriim, “hope placed in riches,” and Eccles viii 8 
makes resa\ “wickedness” connote “riches.” Consult Psalms I, p. 229, 
Note on Ps xxxvii 16, r^salm rabbim, “the wicked rich.” The psalmist 
does not condemn riches as such, but only wealth acquired unjustly or 
ruthlessly. Hence we must understand “his wealth” and “his pemicious¬ 
ness” as complementary to express the idea of ill-gotten gain. Since few 
words are precise synonyms, the terms of the second colon are not 
usually perfect replicas of the corresponding words in the first colon, 
adding nuances and overtones that complete the total concept the psalm¬ 
ist wishes to express. 

10. / . . . like an olive tree. Most versions make of vs. 10a an in¬ 
dependent sentence, but the poet’s use of enjambment in vss. 6 and 10b 
suggests that vs. 10a is all the subject of batahfi in vs. 10b. 

the love. Like dibre, “the words of,” in vs. 6, construct hesed marks 
the end of the first colon (2 accents-6 syllables) whose genitive forms 
the second colon (3 accents-7 syllables); hence another instance of 
enjambment. 

the eternal and everlasting God. As in Ps xlv 7, reading ’ e lohe-m 
(with enclitic mem) 'olam wa'ed, a genitive governed by the construct 
hesed in the first colon. Cf. Pss x 16, xlviii 15, cxlv 1 for cognate 
composite titles of God. 

11. O Eternal. Analyzing l e< dlam into the vocative particle, re¬ 
cently studied by me, “Vocative lamedh in the Psalter,” in VT 16 
(1966), 299-311, and the divine appellative, as in Ps xxxi 2. Such parsing 
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eliminates the need to insert the vocative yahweh after ’od'ka, as 
frequently proposed. This analysis makes ’od e ka l e 'olam a fine parallel 
to ’ a qawweh sim e ka, “I will proclaim your Name”; cf. especially Ps 
lxxxvi 12. 

because you acted. By punishing the wicked and saving the just. On the 
absolute use of 'asdh, cf. especially Ps xxxvii 5, “Trust in him and he 
will act,” and Psalms l, p. 228, Note thereto. Whence RSV gets the 
object of 'asita, “because thou hast done it,” is not immediately evident. 
See Psalms 1, p. 241, Note on Ps xxxix 10. 

/ will proclaim . For this meaning of ’ a qawweh , see Psalms 1, pp. 
121 f., Note on Ps xix 5. RSV correctly renders it by “proclaim” but 
needlessly emends the text. 

your Name. An hypostasis or person since it is personal subject of 
the following word tob; hence the capitalization. See Psalms I, p. 127, 
and Notes on Pss liv 9, lxix 31. 

so good. The divine Name is portrayed as a person bestowing blessings 
on those who revere it. In Ps liv 9 the Name of Yahweh is said to 
have rescued the psalmist from all his adversaries. Here ki seems to be 
emphatic; see Psalms 1, p. 197. 

to. For this nuance of neged, cf. Ps lxxxviii 2. 

your devoted ones. The genuine worshipers of Yahweh as contrasted 
with the hypocritical h a sid ‘el, “devoted of El,” in vs. 3. 



PSALM 53 

(liii 1-7) 


1 For the director; according to tt mahalath. , ’ A maskil of David. 

2 The fool thinks in his heart: 

‘'God is not present.” 

They perform corrupt, abominable deeds; 
there is no one who does good. 

3 From heaven God looks down [ 2 ]* 

upon the sons of men, 

To see if there be one who ponders, 
one who searches for God. 

4 Each is miscreant, [ 3 ] 

together they are depraved; 

There is no one who does good, 
no, not a single one. 

5 Don’t they know, all the evildoers, [ 4 ] 

that they who devour his people, 

Devour the grain of God 
they did not harvest. 

6 See how they marshaled their troops, [ 5 ] 

but the siege didn’t last 

because God scattered your besiegers’ bones. 

You were dismayed till God gathered them. 

7 O that from Zion would come Israel's salvationl [ 6 ] 

When God restores his people’s fortunes, 

let Jacob rejoice and Israel be happyl 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

liii. An Elohistic (see Psalms I, p. xxxi), Northern edition of a poem 
appearing in a Yahwistic, Southern edition as Ps xiv. For explanations 
the reader is referred to the Notes on Ps xiv; the following comments 
are mainly limited to the textual variants and to modifications of the 
earlier translation. Attempts to reconstruct the original poem underlying 
Pss xiv and liii have proved stillborn because they ignored the fact 
that the existing variants may reflect two different dialects. Valuable 
information on the double transmission of a single episode is provided 
by the Ugaritic doublets UT, Krt: 195-206 and 128:m:25-30; 1 Aqht: 
61-67 and 68-74, studied by A. Jirku, “Doppelte tlberlieferungen im 
Mythus und im Epos von Ugarit?,” in ZDMG 110 (1960), 20-25. 
Jirku attributes the variants in these Canaanite doublets to the different 
Canaanite dialects in which the two versions were composed. See also 
J. A. Montgomery in JAOS 53 (1933), 110. 

1. mahalath. A technical term of uncertain meaning that recurs in 
the superscription to Ps lxxxviii. 

A maskil. See first Note on Ps lii. 

2. thinks. Though “says” (as Psalms /, p. 80) is quite defensible, 
“thinks” is a more satisfactory rendition of ’amar when it occurs in 
a sentence of the type known as Hoffartsmonolog, “insolence mono¬ 
logue.” On this literary genre, cf. the brief remarks of G. von Rad, 
Theologie des Alten Testaments (Munchen, 1962), II, p. 190, n. 10, 
and the following texts: Isa x 7-8, xxxvii 24, xlvii 7-8; Ezek xxviii 2, 
xxix 3, 9; Obad 3. Cf. especially Ezek xxviii 3, “And you thought, ‘I 
am a god.’” In the light of these texts, it becomes clear that Ps x 13, 
’amar b e libbd Id‘ tidros, is to be rendered, “Thinking to himself, ‘You 
will not requite,’ ” and Ps xxx 7, wa’ a rii ’amarti b e salwi bal 'emmot 
l c ‘oldm , “I thought in my insouciance, ‘I will never stumble,’” belong 
to the genre of Hoffartsmonolog. See also Psalms I, p. 191, Note 
on Ps xxxi 23 with the bibliographical reference there. 

God is not present. More correct rendition of ’en ’ e ldhim than “There 
is no God” (Psalms 1, p. 80); consult op. cit., p. 117, Note on Ps 
xviii 42, “But the Savior was not there.” 

deeds. Where Ps xiv 1 reads ‘ a lildh, “deed,” our passage has ‘awel, 
“iniquity.” Perhaps we should vocalize 'dl or ‘ dl , a Northern by-form 
of ‘ a lildh. Cf. Prov xiv 14, midd e rakayw yisba * sug leb ume'aldyw 
’is tob, “The miscreant will have the full measure of his conduct, and 
the good man of his deeds.” The standard emendation of ‘alayw to 
ma‘ a ldldw, “for his (good] deeds” (so R. B. Y. Scott [The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 18], § 15) may now be questioned. Prov xvi 23, leb hakdm 
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yaskil pihu w e 'al § e patayw yosip leqah, “The mind of the wise man 
imparts intelligence to his speech, and the action of his lips increases 
persuasiveness.” The emendation of ‘al to ba‘al, “the master of,” on 
the basis of LXX and Syr. becomes difficult to defend. Prov xvi 27, 
’is b e liyya‘al koreh ra'ah w e ‘al s e patayw k e ’es sarabet, “A depraved 
man concocts (see Dahood, PNWSP, p. 37, for this sense of koreh) evil, 
and the action of his lips is like a scorching fire.” Cf. also Prov 
xvi 22. 

Morphologically, the relation of * al (or *ol ) to ,a lildh is analogous 
to that between ‘ul, “suckling,” and ‘dial or ‘oleh, “child.” It may be 
remarked here that the occurrence of ’dl or ‘al, “deed, action,” in Ps 
liii and in Proverbs links the Psalm more closely to the genre of Wisdom 
Literature; cf. Psalms 1, p. 80. 

4. Each, kullo is a stylistic variant of hakkol found in Ps xiv 3; 
not infrequently the pronominal suffix and the article substitute for one 
another, Cf. the balance between hassus, “his horse,” and held, “his 
military might,” in Ps xxxiii 17. Cf. Joiion, GHB, § 137f 2), p. 422; 
the Notes on Pss Iv 23, Ivi 5, and Ps iii 9 where birkateka, “your 
blessing,” indicates that hay e su‘dh should be rendered “your salvation”; 
a correction to Psalms I, p. 15. 

miscreant. For sag Ps xiv 3 reads sar; both words are synonyms and 
to emend one into the other slights the principle of double transmission 
discussed in the introductory Note to this psalm. The value of this 
principle for textual criticism will be further examined at Ps lv 23. 

5. devour his people. Comparing Jer ii 3, “Israel was Yahweh’s 
own portion / His harvest’s first yield. / All eating of it will perish; / 
Punishment will overtake them—Yahweh’s word” (Bright, The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 21, with modifications of mine). 

6. marshaled their troops. The mention of honak, “besiegers,” lacking 
in Ps xiv 5, from handh, “to encamp,” suggests that the nuance borne 
by pah a du pahad is military; compare Psalms l, p. 82. The psalmist, 
as in the historical psalms (lxxviii, cv), may be alluding to an historical 
event, such as Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem, described in II Kings 
xviii-xix. 

God scattered . . . bones. Cf. Ps cxli 7, “May their bones be 
scattered at the entrance of Sheol.” In II Kings xix 35 it is reported, 
“And that night the angel of Yahweh went forth, and slew five thousand 
one hundred and eighty in the camp of Assyrians.” For this translation 
of the number, S. H. Horn, Andrews University Seminary Bulletin 
4 (1966), 27-28. 

your besiegers. Explaining honak as collective singular participle 
hone followed by the suffix of the second person singular masculine, 
whose antecedent is “people” in vs. 5, or analyzing consonantal hnk 
as scriptio defectiva (Psalms I, p. 328) for honeka, Cf. Ps cxl 9-10, 
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solldh (MT selah ) ro$ m e sibbay, “Heap high the heads of those who 
encompass me.” 

You were dismayed. Namely, the people of Israel. For this nuance 
of h e bisotdh, cf. Jer ii 26 and Bright (The Anchor Bible, vol. 21), 
textual note h-h . 

gathered them. Namely, the besiegers. Since MT m e ’dsdm, “rejected 
them,” is not particularly meaningful in this context (this particular 
form of md’as is a hapax legomenon), I tentatively vocalize m e ’assem 
from *’dsam, the root preserved in Ugar.-Heb. *dsdm, “granary.” The 
sense would be euphemistic, “to gather in death,” like ’asap in certain 
contexts. Thus the poet would be playing on the words “harvest” (vs. 5), 
“scatter” and “gather” (vs. 6). 

7. from Zion . Briggs, CECBP, I, pp. 108 f., has remarked that “here 
is an entirely different situation from that of v. 2 [v. 3], where salvation 
comes from Yahweh in heaven.” This observation, however, may not 
be correct. In Canaanite mythology, Mount Zaphon, with its roots in 
the earth but its peak in the clouds, was considered both a terrestrial 
and celestial mountain; sometimes it is difficult to determine which 
is meant. Just as hekal in the Psalter can denote either the temple in 
Jerusalem or God’s heavenly temple (Psalms 1, p. 179), and qodes the 
sanctuary on earth or the heavenly shrine (Pss lxiii 3, cl 1), so Zion 
may also refer to his celestial mountain. This observation casts new 
light on the exegesis of Ps xx 3, “May he send you help from his 
sanctuary, from Zion sustain you.” The sanctuary and the Zion in 
heaven are clearly intended because vs. 7 explicitly states, “Now I 
know that Yahweh has given his anointed victory / Has granted him 
triumph from his sacred heaven / And from his fortress has given 
victory with his right hand.” Cf. Heb xii 22, “But you have come 
up to Mount Zion, to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to countless angels, to the solemn gathering of all God’s 
elder sons etc.” Consult first Note on Ps xcix 2. 

salvation. Apparently plural y e $u‘ot should not be altered to the 
singular form of Ps xiv 7. The ending -ot may well be the Phoenician 
singular ending discussed in Psalms l, pp. 275, 299. Here then would 
be further evidence for the Northern provenance of Ps liii. New 
instances of the feminine singular absolute ending -ot include Pss x 
7, mirmot (the three closely parallel synonyms are all singular), lxviii 
12, m c ba$s e rdt, lxxviii 15, t e hdmot, 72, t e bunot, lxxxviii 9, td'ebot; 
Josh xv 6, l e bd’dt (DISO, p. 29), I Sam ii 3, de'dt; Job xiii 6, 
ribot, xxi 30, <a bdrdt, xxxi 36, ,a tdrot, xxxviii 32, mazzdrot; Prov xxii 
14, zdrdt. Recent bibliography includes G. Levi Della Vida, Oriens 
Antiquus 2 (1963), 91, and J. T. Milik, Revue biblique 73 (1966), 
101. See also the fifth Note on Ps lxxiii 18 and the writer’s study, 
“The Phoenician Contribution to Biblical Wisdom Literature,” in the 
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Centennial Volume of the American University of Beirut (Beirut, 1968). 

let Jacob rejoice. In the final colon the poet has chosen his words 
carefully, adding assonance to alliteration: ydgel ya' a qdb yiSmah 
yisra’el. Thus ail four words begin with yod, but the first two have 
ya-, while the last two begin with yi-. 



PSALM 54 
(liv 1-9) 


1 For the director; with stringed instruments . A maskil of David, 

2 when the Ziphites came and told Saul, “Look, David is hiding 
among us” 


3 O God, save me through your Name, 

and by your might defend me. 

4 O God, hear my prayer, [ 2 ]* 

give ear to the words of my mouth; 

5 Because foreigners have risen against me, [ 3 ] 

and barbarians seek my life; 

But they are not aware that God is my Leader. Selah 

6 See how God became my helper, [ 4 ] 

the Lord the true Sustainer of my life! 

7 He made the evil recoil on my defamers, [ 5 ] 

in his fidelity he annihilated them completely. 

8 For your nobility I will sacrifice to you, [ 6 ] 

I will praise your Name, Yahweh, truly good, 

9 Because from all my adversaries he rescued me, [ 7 ] 

and my eye feasted on my foes. 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 


Notes 

liv. Usually classified as the lament of an individual, this poem, 
upon comparison with royal Pss xx and lxxxvi, distinctly emerges as 
the supplication of a king for deliverance from his foreign enemies. 
The verbal and conceptual similarities that point to such a classification 
will be registered in the philological Notes. 

Balance characterizes the structure of the psalm. Verses 3—4 contain 
the plea for help, with vs. 5 giving the reason for the supplication. 
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Verses 6-7 describe God’s response to the poet’s plea, vs. 8 tells 
how the psalmist reacts to God’s intervention while vs. 9 states the 
reason for the reaction of the psalmist. 

1. maskil. See first Note on Ps lii. 

2. Ziphites. This incident is recounted in I Sam xxiii 19. 

Look. h a lo’ in a number of passages cited by BDB, p. 520a, 

Zorell, ZLH, p. 191a, and Joiion, GHB, § 161c, equals hinneh, 
“Behold!,” and is to be identified with Ugar. hi, “Behold!” Compare 
Ps cxxxix 21, h a lo’, with Ps xcii 10, hinneh. In Ezek xxviii 3, MT 
reads hinneh, “Behold!,” but the LXX must have translated from a 
Hebrew text reading h a lo’, “Behold!” This, however, was mistranslated 
by the LXX as the interrogative particle me, “Are you not (wiser, 
etc.)?” The reading of the LXX’s Vorlage must be judged original 
and MT contaminated. Cf. first Note on Ps lx 12. 

3. your Name. Consult fourth Note on Ps lii 11. Just as the 

suppliant expects his deliverance -to come through the divine Name, 
to which he ascribes a certain subsistence, so at the end of the poem 

(vs. 9) the psalmist attributes his rescue to the intervention of this 

divine being. The mention of Name in the opening colon begins the 
rhetorical figure of inclusion ( Psalms I, p. 5) that closes in vs. 9a, 
where the Name is the subject of the verb “rescued me.” 

A significant clue to the person of the suppliant is found in the 
observation that in royal Ps xx 2, the Name of Jacob’s God is 
besought on behalf of the king. 

save me .. . defend me. The imperative-imperfect sequence is an 
element of style with antecedents in Ugaritic poetry, as noticed in 
Psalms I, pp. 29 f., 31, 65, 261. 

4. give ear. Imperative ha’ a zindh recurs in royal Ps lxxxvi 6. 

5. foreigners. Though the doublet in Ps lxxxvi 14 matches ‘ afisim 
with zedim, “arrogant men,” the present reading zafim may be defended 
because Isa xxv 2-3 and 5 witness the same parallelism between 
zafim and ' afisim. But even in the Isaian passages some critics (e.g., 
Gunkel) would find on the strength of the LXX further misspellings 
of zafim for zedim. But lQIs a , both times reading zrym//‘rysym, makes 
against them; hence MT in the psalm passage stands. 

God is my Leader. A comparison of Id’ §amu >c lohim Ingdm with 
Ps lii 9, Id’ ydsim >e ldhim ma'iizzd, “who would not consider God 
his refuge,” casts doubt upon the accuracy of traditional “They do 
not set God before them” (RSV). Hence I tentatively propose (also 
in Ps lxxxvi 14) the vocalization lin e gidi-m, with enclitic mem. The 
divine epithet nagid may well be present in two other psalms: xvi 
8, siwwiti yhwh lin e gidi (MT Pnegdi ) tdmid, “I have chosen Yahweh 
as my perpetual Leader,” a version that seems preferable to that of 
Psalms 1, p. 86; since biblical writers call God their melek, “king,” 
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or sopet, “ruler,” the title nagid seems eminently appropriate, especially 
in view of vs. 8, n e dabah, discussed below. Ps xxii 26, “One hundred 
times will I repeat to you my song of praise/in the great congregation/I 
will fulfill my vows, O Prince” (reading nagld for MT neged ). See 
Psalms III, third Note on Ps cix 14. 

6. Hinneh, “Look! Behold!”, introduces the second strophe, which de¬ 
scribes God’s response to the psalmist’s plea. 

the true Sustainer of my life. The grammatical analysis of the 
expression b e sdm e ke napsi has been a matter of spirited controversy. 
Arguing from the Phoenician phrase in Kilamuwa 13-14, wmy bbny *s, 
“And whoever (is the son) among my sons who . . . ,” Gevirtz 
in VT 11 (1961), 141, n. 3, argues that the bibilical phrase should 
be rendered, “The Lord is ( the supporter) among the supporters of 
me (my soul/life).” 

Given the relative frequency of the emphatic b in the Psalter 
{Psalms /, p. 177), one might also identify this particle in b e som e ke 
with the plural form of the participle understood as the plural of majesty 
since its subject is “the Lord.” Cf. the discussion of synonymous 
hassolek in Ps lv 23. 

7. He made . . . recoil. Vocalizing with the Qere yasib and parsing 
it as a past narrative form balancing the preterit verb hismitam; see 
Psalms I, p. 56, and Note on Ps lv 13. In Ugaritic poetry by far 
the commonest way of expressing past time is by yqtl, i.e., yasib in 
present instance; cf. UT, § 13.32. For the thought, Ps vii 17. 

my defamers. The king was the preferred target of the verbal shafts 
of his foreign (and also domestic) enemies; consult Psalms I, p. 117, 
for the exegesis of royal Pss xviii 44 and lxxxix 51. 

A re-examination of its five occurrences (Pss v 9, xxvii 11, liv 7, 
Ivi 3, lix 11) discloses that sorer, generally translated “enemy” (RSV), 
more specifically denotes “defamer, slanderer.” GB, p. 817a, is content 
to define the term as Feind, “enemy, foe,” even though it correctly 
refers the reader to El Amaraa usage where the verb saru means 
verleumden, “to slander, defame.” This Canaanism, which glosses Akk. 
i-ka-lu karsiya, “to denounce, slander,” has been studied by W. F. Al¬ 
bright in BASOR 89 (1943), 30, n. 13, who parses sirti as the qal 
passive preterit of the root that appears in Hebrew as sur “to trick, 
betray.” He renders the sentence in which sirti appears, “I have been 
slandered (treated disloyally) before the king, my lord.” This too is the 
biblical nuance. In Ps v 9, sdr e ray are evidently the same persons 
as vs. 7, ddb 0 re kazab, “those who tell lies.” Accordingly read in vs. 
9, “my defamers” for “my rivals” ( Psalms I, p. 28). In Ps xxvii 
11, the sor e ray find themselves in approximate company with vs. 12, 
‘ede seqer, "false witnesses.” The Amama nuance is m anif est here. In 
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Pss lvi 3 and lix 11 the substantive is found in contexts lamenting 
sins of the tongue, that will be examined subsequently. 

in his fidelity. Reading bcf a mittd (with defective spelling of -5) for 
MT ba ,a mitt e ka, whose suffix -ka should be detached and pointed 
ki, the emphatic conjunction. Gunkel {Die Psalmen, p. 236) has remarked 
that the psalmist could properly ascribe his deliverance to God’s loyalty, 
but hardly the annihilation of his enemies. He accordingly proposed 
the emendation “in your wrath,” but this proves needless when the 
poem is understood as the supplication of a king. A special bond 
existed between Yahweh and his king, and in self-imposed fidelity 
to the king, Yahweh was obliged both to defend him and to rout his 
foes. This motif finds its most sustained articulation in royal Ps Ixxxix. 
As a corollary, the retention of ’ e met, “fidelity,” here safeguards the 
text of Ps cxliii 12, where the correlative term hesed has often been 
emended: ub e hasd e ka tasmid ’dy e bay, “And in your kindness annihilate 
my foes.” 

annihilated them. Punctuating hismitam, third person masculine singu¬ 
lar perfect followed by plural suffix -dm, in place of MT imperative 
hasmitem. The final position of the verb is probably due to the 
emphatic ki, which often causes postposition; see Ps xlix 16 and Note 
thereto ( Psalms 1, p. 301). For this same verb preceded by an 
emphatic waw, cf. II Sam xxii 41, m e £an e ’ay waasmitem, and Ps 
cxviii 10, b e sem yhwh ki ’amilem, “By Yahweh’s name I surely had 
them circumcised.” In brief, the proposed vocalization of vs. 7: 

yasib hdra‘ Psor^ray (8 syllables+3 beats) 

ba >a mittd ki hismitam (8 syllables+3 beats) 

completely. Answers to emphatic ki, misconstrued by MT as the 
pronominal suffix -ka; see preceding Note and Psalms I, p. 301. 
For other instances of Masoretic confusion between the pronominal 
suffix -ka and emphatic ki, written defectively, see Psalms I, p. 197, 
and the Notes on Pss lvi 13, lix 10, lxiii 2, lxviii 36, Ixxxix 2-3, 
cxix 161, cxxvi 1, cxliii 9. 

8. For your nobility. The phrase bin e dabah is a hapax legomenon 
that must therefore be interpreted on its own merits. Suffixless n e dabah 
receives its determination from the suffixes of lak, “to you,” and 
sim e ka, “your Name,” whose referent is God; hence the generosity 
or nobility in question is not the psalmist’s as heretofore interpreted. 
The poetic use of the double-duty suffix {Psalms 1, pp. 17 f.) seems 
the occasion of a similar misunderstanding in Ps cxix 7, > od e ka b e ydser 
lebab b e lomdi misp e te fidqeka, “I praise you for your upright heart 
as I learn your just ordinances.” Since qidqeka refers to God’s justice, 
its frequently parallel word yoser, “uprightness,” should also be at- 
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tributed to Yahweh rather than to the psalmist. Other texts ascribing 
n e dabah to God include Ps li 14, “And by your generous spirit sustain 
me”; Deut xxiii 24, “You must observe and do that which you have 
vowed to Yahweh, your generous God.” For the syntax of the final 
phrase ' e loheka n e dabah, with a suffix intervening in a construct chain, 
see Psalms /, p. 110. The root ndb occurs in the Ugaritic personal 
names ndbhd and ndbd, both meaning, “Hadd is generous,” and in 
ndbdn, “the judge is generous.” 

/ will praise. Cf. royal Ps Ixxxvi 12, “I will honor your Name, O 
Eternal.” 

your Name. Consult first Note on vs. 3. 

truly good, ki tob modifies “your Name”; cf. Ps lii 11. 

9. he rescued me. The subject of the third person hissildnl is the 
hypostasized, or personalized, Name of Yahweh. Thus the literary figure 
of inclusion begun in vs. 3 a is closed here. There is no basis in the 
Hebrew original for the customary rendering, “For thou hast delivered 
me” (RSV). Such a version derives from the LXX and Syr. which 
were unable to account for the sudden change from the second person 
(“to you . . . your Name”) in vs. 8 to the third person in vs. 9a. 
What these ancient versions and their modem followers failed to ap¬ 
preciate is the independent activity of the hypostasized Name of Yahweh 
expressed by the third person hissildni, “He rescued me.” Here there 
is question of more than a striking example of personification for 
a poetic effect. 

The Name is conceived as an attribute of Yahweh endowed with 
a personal identity. This theological development will bear on the dispute 
whether Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs was an hypostasis with an 
independent existence and activity. Consult Scott (The Anchor Bible, 
vol. 18), § 9, introductory Note to Prov viii 1-36. 

my adversaries ... my foes. Abstract sarah, “adversity,” assumes a 
concrete denotation by reason of its balance with plural concrete 
' dy e bay , “my foes.” Consult Psalms /, pp. 32 f., and the s imil ar usage 
in UT, ‘nt:iv:48, mnm ib yp ' lb*l srt Irkb ‘rpt , “What foe has risen 
up against Baal, what adversary against the Mounter of the Clouds?” 
Cf. Pss cxxxviii 7 and cxliii 11, and Anderson, BP, I, pp. 411-12. The 
bearing of parallel words on the question of Ugaritic-Hebrew linguistic 
and literary relationships is discussed in the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

feasted. With the phrase b e ’oy e bay ra' a tdh ‘eni may be compared 
the expression in the Moabite Inscription of King Mesha (ninth century 
b.c.), line 4, hr’ny bkl Sn’y, “He (namely, the god Chemosh) let me 
gloat over all my enemies.” Cf. Pss cxii 8, cxviii 7. 
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1 For the director; with stringed instruments. A maskil of David. 


2 Give ear, O God, to my prayer, 

and feign no ignorance of my plea. 

3 Heed me and answer me, [2]* 

descend at my complaint. 

4 I shudder at the voice of the foe, [3] 

at the stare of the wicked; 

For they heap invective upon me, 
and slander me to my face. 

5 My heart's fluttering in my breast, [4] 

and Death’s terrors assail me; 

6 Fear and terror assault me, [5] 

and shudders overcome me. 

7 “Had I but pinions like a dove, [6] 

to fly away and be at rest, 

8 Far away would be my flight, [7] 

in the wilderness would I settle! Selah 

9 To my haven would I hasten, [8] 

out of the sweeping wind and tempest.” 

10 Destroy, O Lord, their forked tongue! [9] 

For I see violence and strife in the city, 

11 making their rounds day and night; [10] 

upon its walls are both malice and mischief! 

12 From its center, pernicious deeds, [11] 

From its center, they never leave, 

From its square, oppression and fraud! 

13 It was not a rival [12] 

who heaped on me the insults that I bear; 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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It was not my enemy who defamed me, 
that I should hide from him. 

14 But you, a man of my rank, [13] 

my companion and confidant: 

15 We used to take sweet counsel together— [14] 

in God's house— 

We used to mingle among the throngs. 

16 May death overcome them, [15] 

may they go down to Sheol alive; 

For venomous words proceed 

from their throat and breast. 

17 But I called to God, [16] 

and Yahweh saved me. 

18 Even, mom, and noon, [17] 

I complained and moaned; 

And the Ransomer heard my voice, 

19 making payment for my life. [18] 

He drew near to me 

when full many were against me. 

20 El heard me and answered, [19] 

the Primeval One sent his reply Selah 

because in him there is no variation. 

But they did not fear God. 

21 He stretched out his hands [ 20 ] 

against his closest ally, 
and violated his covenant. 

22 Smoother than cream was his speech, [21] 

but hostility was in his heart, 

His words were softer than oil, 

but they were sharpened swords. 

23 Your Provider is the Most High Yahweh, [ 22 ] 

your Benefactor who will sustain you; 

Never will he allow the just man to stumble. 

24 But you, O God, will make them descend [ 23 ] 

to the sludgy Pit. 

Let not men of idols and figurines 
live out half their days. 

For my part, I trust in you. 
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Notes 

lv. The lament of an individual who is dejected because of the open 
hostility of his fellow citizens, and especially because of his betrayal 
by a close friend. 

The psalm departs from the classic patterns of individual laments 
with the insertion of a three-line lyric (vss. 7-9) that closely resembles 
Jer ix 1. This s imil arity alone does not, however, permit the inference 
drawn by R. Toumay, Les Psaumes (Bible de Jerusalem [abbr. BJ], 2d 
ed.; Paris, 1955), p. 227, that the psalm has been inspired by Jeremiah. 
In these three lines the presence of an unco mm on parallelism, docu¬ 
mented in Ugaritic, suggests the possibility, if not the probability, that 
both Jeremiah and the psalmist are beneficiaries of a common literary 
treasure. Thus we are robbed of a possible criterion for dating the 
lament. 

Nor need we suppose with Toumay (ibid.) and most commentators 
that “le texte semble parfois altere et en desordre” [“Now and then the 
text seems distorted and in disorder”]. The application to difficult passages 
of grammatical principles revealed or elucidated by the Northwest Semitic 
texts ( Psalms l, pp. xxvnff.), to supplement the rules listed in standard 
grammars of Biblical Hebrew, shows the consonantal text to be markedly 
sound and the verses logically arranged. What has made the logical 
sequence difficult to follow has been the misconstruing of the verbal 
tenses (e.g., vs. 17) by translators and exegetes. 

Gunkel (Die Psalmen, p. 238) has plausibly suggested that the psalm 
was composed by an Israelite resident in a heathen city. The betrayer 
who is denounced in vss. 13-15 would thus be a fellow Jew with 
whom the poet had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. This proposal 
of Gunkel is corroborated by the translation proposed below for vs. 
24, “men of idols and figurines,” a description of pagans, and by the 
extrinsic consideration that several of the OT books were composed 
on non-Israelite soil. For example, the arguments for the compo¬ 
sition of the Book of Ecclesiastes by a Jew living in a Phoenician 
city-state daily become more impressive; see the new material on this 
subject in Dahood, “The Phoenician Background of Qoheleth,” Biblica 
47 (1966), 264-82. 

2. Give ear . . . my prayer. The invocation ha’ a zindh >e l6him t 6 pillafi 
will figure in the argument for reading in Ps cxliii 1, ha' a zindh 
’el (MT ’el) tah a nunay, “Give ear, O El, to my plea for mercy.” 

feign no ignorance. Preferable to RSV “Hide not thyself.” For this 
nuance of 'alam, see Psalms I, p. 162; Eccles iii 11, 7m (pointing 
uncertain), “ignorance” (Dahood, Biblica 33 [1952], 206), and Job 
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XJtii 15, ’orah ’lm, “the path of ignorance” (Pope, Job , Note ad loc.). 
Cf. now Jer xviii 15, S e bJle *lm, “bypaths of ignorance/darkness.” 

The hithpael form tit’allam is employed to bring out the notion of 
pretending or feigning, as in hit’asser, “to feign oneself rich”; GK, § 
54e. Consequently, the phrase hit'allamta mehem in Deut xxii 1, 3, 
4 should be rendered “You shall not feign ignorance of them,” and 
not “withhold your help” (RSV). For example, Deut xxii 1 should 
be translated, “You shall not watch your brother’s ox or his sheep 
go astray and feign ignorance of them; you shall take them back 
to your brother.” A recognition of this nuance elicits sense out of the 
puzzling co mm and in Isa lviii 7b, kJ tifeh ’arom w e kissito umibb e £dr e ka 
Id ' tit’allam, “When you see someone naked, clothe him; and do not 
feign ignorance of your flesh.” Our charity, in the thought of the 
prophet, should be based on the consideration that our fellow man 
is part of our own flesh. 

3. descend. For unexplained MT ’arid, vocalizing ‘bred (or possibly 
archaic ’ orid ), the aphel masculine singular imperative from yarad. 
Literally ' ored means “bring yourself down,” the causative form ex¬ 
pressing an inner object. Compare Ps x 1, taTtm. “(Why) do you hide 
yourself?” One reads a s imil ar sentiment in UT, 2 Aqhtn: 17-18, 
yqrb b’l bhnth abynt [ d]nil mt rpi, “Baal draws near because of his 
pleading, because of (note double-duty preposition) the wretchedness 
of Daniel the Raphite.” In UT, Krt:77, King Kirta is commanded: 
srd b’l bdbhk, “With your sacrifice make Baal descend,” while in 
Krt:35-36, wbhlmh il yrd, El is said to descend while Kirta dreams. 

The occurrence of aphel forms in Ugaritic alongside the normal 
shaphel causatives (see Dahood, UHP, pp. 24 f.) makes it highly probable 
that a number of misunderstood—and hence often emended—forms 
are aphel causatives in Hebrew. Elsewhere in the OT, the following 
are the more probable instances: Ps cv 22, sr; Gen xli 43, *brk; I Sam ii 
33, ’dyb; Isa xix 6, h’znyhw (read 'znyhw; lQIs a reads hiphil hznyhw ), 
xxviii 28, ’dws (lQIs a hds), xlvii 3, y pg’, li 19, ' nhmk (lQIs a ynhmk ), 
Ivii 17, hstr w’qsp (lQIs a ’hstr w’qswph ); lxiii 3, ’g’lty (lQIs a g’lty); Jer 
xxv 3, ’skym (see Hans Bauer and Pontus Leander, Historische Gram- 
matik der hebraischen Sprache des Alten Testaments [Hildesheim; re¬ 
printed 1962], p. 333g); Job xiii 17, ’hwty; Eccles v 16, y’kl (Dahood, 
Biblica 47 [1966], 272). 

at my complaint. Compare UT, Krt: 37-38, wyqrb bsal krt, “And he 
(namely El) drew near at the request of Kirta.” 

4. at the voice. As in vs. 13, mimmennu, “by him,” min expresses 
agency or cause in mlqqol. 

the stare. Identifying the disputed hapax legomenon ‘aqat with Ugar. 
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*q, “eyeball,” in UT, Krt:294—95, d'qh ib iqni ‘p‘ph sp trml, “Whose 
eyeballs are the pureness of lapis, whose pupils the gleam of trmV* 
The Canaanite pairing with ‘p‘p, “pupil” (cf. Psalms I, p. 70), and the 
biblical balance with qdl, “voice,” permit a measure of confidence in 
defining ‘q; cf. Ginsberg, LKK, p. 39, and T. L. Fenton, Ugarit- 
Forschungen 1 (1969), 66-67. 

they heap. For this sense of yamitu, Ps cxl 11, yamitu (MT yimmitu) 
<a lehem gehatim, “May he ( Psalms I, pp. 61 f., on third person singular 
yaqtulu ) heap hot coals upon them.” 

invective. This specification of generic ’awen, “iniquity, trouble,” de¬ 
rives from its association with Satan, “to slander.” 
slander me. For a discussion of Satan, see Psalms l, p. 237. 
to my face. Apparently in tandem with the preposition ' alay , “upon 
me,” b&ap is preferably interpreted as a prepositional phrase sharing 
the suffix of 'alay (Psalms I, pp. 17 f.), rather than “in anger” (RSV). 
Cf. Deut xxxiii 10b, yasimu q € torah b e> appeka w e katil ‘al mizb e heka, 
“They shall put incense before you, and whole offerings upon your 
altar.” The balance between b e *appeka and ‘al is that which I propose 
to find in the psalm. In the "Apostrophe to Zion,” a non-canonical 
composition from Qumran (llQPs a Zion [14]/11—12) appears the verse 
'rbh b’p tsbhtk sywn m‘lh Ikwl tbl, which the editor, J. A. Sanders, 
translates, “Praise from thee is pleasing to God, O Zion, ascending 
through all the world.” This free translation should cede to a more 
literal and more me anin gful rendition: “May your praise, O Zion, enter 
into his presence, exaltation from all the world.” See J. A. Sanders, 
The Psalms Scroll of Qumrdn Cave 11 {llQPs a ) (Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert of Jordan, IV; Oxford, 1965), p. 87. Gordon, UT, 
pp. 94, n. 1, 362, No. 264, would find this sense in 55:5, wysq baph, 
“And pour it in front of him,” but for another interpretation, cf. 
Dahood, UHP, p. 3. 

5. assail me. For the military shade of meaning in nap e lu, see 
Psalms /, p. 231, while the stylistic variation between the imperfect 

ydhil and perfect nap e lii has been noted on pp. 39, 51, 56, etc. 

Cf. Job vi 4, “God’s terrors stand arrayed against me,” and xx 25, 
“Terrors (’emim) shall march against him .” 

7. “Had ... 8. settle. The quotation mark reproduces the verb 
wd’dmar, normally rendered, “And I said”; cf. the second Note on 
Ps lii 2. 

The similarity of vss. 7-8 to Jer ix 1 has been remarked in the 
introductory Note; and the assumed literary dependence of the psalmist 
upon the prophet has been questioned. The following observations 

suggest that both may have drawn from a common source. 

be at rest ... 8. wilderness. The association of ’eSfcnah with midbdr 
re-echoes UT, Krt: 103-5, kirby tSkn Sd km hsn pat mdbr, “Like 
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locusts they come to rest on the steppe, like grasshoppers on the 
borders of the wilderness.” 

I would settle. The root of *atin is found in UT, 2 Aqht:n: 18-19, 
gr$ d ‘sy In, “One who will drive away the abusers of my night 
guest.” 

9. I would hasten. Parsing *ahisdh as subjunctive or volitive; Psalms I, 
pp. 240 f., and the first Note on Ps li 15. 

to my haven. Understanding miplat as an accusative of place with 
verb of motion, “hasten”; GK, § 118d-f. This specification of the 
sense miplat is afforded by Ps cxliv 2 where miplati (MT m e pal e ti ) 
stands fourth in a series of nouns denoting fortress or refuge. Hence 
Ps xviii 3 should be corrected (Psalms I, p. 101) to read: miplati 
' eti, “My God is my haven.” 

sweeping. The hapax legomenon so'ah is apparently related to Ugar. 
s‘t in UT, Krt:214, s't bMm hfb, “He swept from the fields the 
woodcutter,” as rendered by Ginsberg, LKK, p. 19. 

10. their forked tongue. Repointing peleg l e sonam, literally “the cleft 
of their tongue,” for MT imperative pallag l e sonam, “Cleave their 
tongue,” and parsing it as direct object of imperative balla‘. With 
their vocalization pallag, the Masoretes created a rather ridiculous 
situation, because as far as the maligned psalmist was concerned, the 
tongues of his enemies were already as cleft and venomous as those 
of vipers. Under such conditions, the psalmist was hardly disposed to 
request that God divide the tongues of his detractors. In Ps iii 8 the 
beleaguered poet prays God to “smash the teeth” of his calumniators. 

11. making their rounds. Literally “They go around it.” The psalmist 
ironically describes violence and strife as the city watchmen, and malice 
and mischief as the sentinels on the walls. 

12. From its center . . . oppression and fraud. The translation of 
vss. 11-12 owes much to D. N. Freedman, who suggested the stichometry 
followed here. 


b e qirbah hawwot (a+b) 
beqirbah w e lo ’ yamis (a+c) 
mer e hobah tok umirmah (a+15) 

In the repeated expression b e qirbah, “from its center,” the preposition b e 
denotes “from,” as frequently noted in Psalms l, p. 320. Here it is 
synonymous with min of mer e hdbah, “square,” a parallelism noticed 
in Psalms I, p. 128. Other examples of b//min that might be cited 
include Pss vi 8, xviii 9, li 9, Iix 13, lxviii 35, lxxxix 34, xciii 4, 
cxviii 5; Deut i 28, ix 1; Isa liii 10-11; Jer x 13; Ezek xxvi 15, 
xxvii 18, xxviii 18; Hos vii 16; Job vii 14, xv 30; Prov xxiv 5; 
Ecclus vi 11; IQS 3:19. 

pernicious deeds. For this nuance of hawwot, see Note on Ps lii 3. 
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Expressing a collective idea, hawwot is used with a singular verb 
yamis, as in Ps lvii 2. 

never leave. The waw of w e lo’ parses as emphatic and helps explain 
the postposition of the verb; cf. the second Note on Ps li 9 and Ps 
lxxx 19, w e ld’ nasog, “We have never turned away.” 

13. not a rival. Here the negative particle negates a noun exactly 
as in UT, ‘nt:rv:49-50, lib yp‘ lb‘l, “No foe has risen up against Baal.” 

heaped on me the insults that 1 bear. The syntax of y e hdr e pem 
w e 'eksa remains elusive because of its elliptical quality, but a case 
can be made for seeing in the first verb the implicit noun, namely, 
“insults,” that forms the object of ’eksS. Syntactically, w e of w e ’essa’ 
serves as a relative pronoun; see Psalms I, p. 18. 

There is no need to alter the imperfect form y e hdr*perii to the perfect, 
as advised by BH 3 , since in poetry this is a normal form for expressing 
the past; cf. Psalms 1, p. 56, Note on Ps liv 7, and below on vs. 20. 

who defamed me. Psalms 1, p. 73, examines the idiom ‘ alay higdil. 
The parallelism between herep, “taunt,” and ' alay higdil appears to 
elucidate Zeph ii 8b, het^pu ’et ‘ammi wayyagdilu 'al g e buti-m (first 
person singular suffix followed by enclitic mem for MT g e buldm), 
“They taunted my people and slandered my territory”; Zeph ii 10, 
ki her^pu wayyagdilu ‘al ‘am yhwh s 11 ba’ot , “Because they taunted 
and slandered the people of Yahweh of Hosts.” In this latter text, the 
close association with her^pu reveals the synonymy of wayyagdilu 
‘al. 

14. For the sudden change from the third to the second person, in 
talking about one’s “enemy” here, also sometimes encountered in 
Northwest Semitic curses, consult Psalms 1, pp. 34 f., 134. 

15. in God’s house. The phrase b e bet ,e ldhim is suspended between 
namtiq sod and n e hallek b e rages, being parallel to neither and yet 
belonging to both cola. This curious structure will be taken up again 
at Ps lvii 5. 

the throngs. Psalms 1, p. 7, cites the evidence for this definition of 
rages. 

16. overcome them. Dividing MT yassimawet into two words, yesey 
plus mawet, "death," and parsing yesey (vocalization tentative) as the 
jussive form of the verb *wasaya (= Heb. wasah ) that underlies Ugar. 
tsyt, Heb. tusiyyah, "victory, success.” For a recent discussion of this 
word, see Pope, Job, Note on xii 16a. 

go down to Sheol alive. Comparing Ps lii 7, “and snatch your sons 
alive from the earth!” 

The sudden shift from the singular subject in vss. 13-15 to the 
plural in vs. 16 is a characteristic of imprecations that is commented 
upon, with a listing of texts, in Psalms I, pp. 34 f., 134. 

venomous words. Just as the adjective or passive participle p e tihdt 
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in vs. 22 connotes “drawn swords,” so here the feminine plural ad¬ 
jective ra'dt seems to connote “venomous words.” This nuance of ra‘ 
can be felt in Ps lxiv 6; Ezek v 16 (compare Deut xxxii 24). 

from their throat. Understanding b e as “from” (first Note on vs. 12), 
and relating mdgur/magor to the root gwr preserved in garon, 
“throat,” and gargeret, “throat, neck.” In other terms, the phrase 
bim e guram b e qirbam collocates the same roots and ideas that appear 
in parallelism in Ps v 10, qirbo-m . . . g e rdnam. 

17. / called. y eqra! expresses past action; see second Note on vs. 13. 

God . . . Yahweh. For the sequence ’ e ldhim // yhwh, cf. Ps xlvii 

6 ( Psalms 1, p. 283); Pss lvi 11, Ixviii 27, etc. 

saved me. Balancing 'eqrd\ “I called,” yosi'eni also expresses past 
time. 

18. And . . . heard. MT wayyisma with consecutive waw, confirms 
the analysis of the preceding yqtl forms as referring to past action. 

the Ransomer. Since the metrical pattern 3 + 2 recurs in vss. 17, 18a, 
19b, 20a, 20b, 21, 22a, 22b, it seems that 18b-19a (our verse) should 
also read 3+2: wayyisma' qoti (19) podeh (MT padah ) // b e saldm 
napsi-m (with enclitic mem). 

Participial podeh describes divine activity in Ps xxxiv 23, podeh 
yhwh nepes ' a bddayw, “Yahweh ransoms the life of his servants,” and 
Deut xiii 6, happod e ka, “who ransomed you.” Here podeh is a divine 
appellative, another addition to this impressive list of divine epithets 
disclosed in the Psalter; cf. Psalms I, p. 325, and below. Note on vs. 23. 

19. making payment. Vocalizing piel infinitive construct b c sallem in¬ 
stead of MT b e salom; the version given in Psalms I, p. 177, stands 
in need of correction. To judge from the related context of Ps xxxiv 23 
(Psalms /, p. 207), God made payment to Death to save the life of the 
psalmist. 

for my life, napsi-m is the objective genitive after construct sallem. 
Reading nap$i-m whose enclitic mem has been detached from mqrb 
to permit a grammatical analysis of the latter; cf. Psalms l , p. 327. 
Numerous new examples of enclitic mem attached to a pronominal 
suffix, as in Ugaritic (cf. Horace D. Hummel in JBL 76 [1957], 91), 
have materialized in recent years and have been confirmed as such in 
several texts of Isaiah, where the offending mem was expelled by the 
scribes of Qumran, who did not understand the presence of this in¬ 
truder; e.g., Isa xl 17, negdo-m ’epes appears in lQIs a as ngdw wk’ps, 
and lxiii 3, 'ammi-m, “my people,” is read 'my by lQIs®. Cf. further 
Jer xiii 20, s e> i 'enayik-m ur 0> i, “Lift up your eyes and see,” where 
singular i fl l and r e 'i prove that the Masoretes did not understand this 
enclitic; see Psalms /, pp. xxnf. Had they grasped its nature, they 
would not have pointed 'enekem with the second person plural suffix. 
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A similar blunder can be seen in Jer xlviii 12 niblehem, which is 
grammatically anomalous; read niblehu-m, “his vessels.” 

He drew near. Reading qarab (MT miqqPrab, see foregoing Note) 
and comparing Ps lxix 19, “Draw near, O El.” It will be noticed that 
’el occurs in the next verse. This phrase harks back to vs. 3 where the 
psalmist beseeches God to descend at his prayer. 

full many. Bre akin g down b e rabbim into the beth emphaticum and 
rabblm, discussed in Psalms I, p. 177. Compare Ps lvi 3, “How many 
( rabblm ) are battling against mel” and Anderson, BP, I, p. 417. 

20. El heard me. The verb yisma ‘ borrows its suffix object from the 
suffix of immediately preceding ‘immadi, “against me.” Thus far, seven 
examples of the verb sama* without its own suffix have been identified. 
To those listed in Psalms 1, p. 24, might be added Ps fix 8. See also 
C. H. W. Brekelmans, Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 17 (1963), 
205, n. 2, and GK, § 117f, who observes that after sama ' the suffix 
is often omitted. 

and answered. Vocalizing wayya’an-m, with enclitic mem (see second 
Note on vs. 19), for MT w e ya‘ a nem , “and answered them.” 

the Primeval One. qedem is the second part of the divine composite 
name semantically equal to Deut xxxiii 27, ’ e lohe qedem , “the Primeval 
God." The relationship between these two divine titles is analogous to 
that between ‘blam, “the Eternal One,” and Isa xl 28, ’ e lohe ‘olam, 
“the Eternal God.” This abbreviated title recurs almost certainly in 
Prov viii 22, yhwh qdndni re’Slt d e rako (MT darko) qedem mip'aldyw, 
“Yahweh created me in the beginning, the Primeval One directed (with 
dativus commodi) his works." Cf. CBQ 30 (1968), 513. This separation 
of the composite divine title ’el qedem, with one component in each of 
the parallel cola, exemplifies the poetic practice noticed in Psalms I, 
pp. 104 f., 242, 280, etc.; see below, Note on Ps lxii 11-12. 

in him. Understanding lamo as referring to God, not to the foes of 
the psalmist as traditionally interpreted. Though lamo does mean “for, 
in them,” in some texts, there are also clear passages where it denotes 
“for, in him,” e.g. Gen ix 26; Isa xliv 15, liii 8. Perhaps consonantal 
Imw should be vocalized lammu, from lamhu; cf. Psalms I, p. 285, 
Note on Ps xlvii 5, lannu, “for himself.” Hebrew grammars and 
lexicons recognize that Imw is an alternate form of Id in Gen ix 26 f.; 
Isa xliv 15, liii 8. Besides the present verse, I would add to this list Pss 
lxiv 6, lxvi 7, cxxix 3 (translated in Psalms /, p. xlii). 

there is no variation. Unlike the Canaanite deities, the Primeval One 
of Israel is not a capricious God. Yesterday, today, and the same for¬ 
ever. Cognizant of God’s immutable attributes, the Hebrew poet was 
confident that Yahweh would answer a legitimate request. For statements 
on God’s immutability, Ps cii 27—28, kal e bus tahtipem wlyahlopu 
w e ’attah hu\ “You change them like a garment, and they pass away; 
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but you remain the same,” and James i 17, “With him there is no 
variation, no play of passing shadows.” In fact, the first part of this 
sentence appears in C. D. Ginsburg’s Hebrew New Testament (Trini¬ 
tarian Bible Society Edition; London, 1944) as, ,a Jer ’en h a lipot lo. 
Given that Id and Imw can both refer to the third person singular, one 
would be justified in using the psalm reading as it stands to translate 
the Greek of the Epistle of James. 

But they. Namely, the “full many” of vs. 19 as well as the treacherous 
friend mentioned in the next verse. 

21. his closest ally. Namely, the psalmist. The plural form sHumayw 
(cf. Psalms 1, pp. 42-43, for this vocalization) may be a plural of in¬ 
tensity, like plural ' oy e bay , “my archfoe,” in Ps xviii 4, 49. D. N. 
Freedman suggests the possibility that bslmyw may parse as the genitive 
case followed by the singular suffix: ihu>iw. 

22. Smoother. Deriving from the root hlq, “to be smooth,” is the 
substantive in Ps xvi 5, helqi, “my smooth wine.” 

than cream. Reading mehem’ot for MT mahma’dt, and explaining 
hemot as the Phoenician form of Jerusalem dialect hem’ah, “butter, 
cream.” In Ugaritic the substantive is bmat // hlb, “milk.” The anomalous 
MT reading is probably to be traced to the Masoretic unfamiliarity 
with Phoenician feminine singular substantives that terminate in -ot, 
even in the absolute state. Other examples of such forms are given in 
the second Note on Ps liii 7. That consonantal hm’t contains the 
word denoting “cream” is clear from its balance with mftsemen, “than 
oil,” a parallelism that recurs in Job xxix 6, birhos h a likay behemah 
w c sdri soq (MT w e sur yasuq) ' a muday (MT 'immadi) palge samen, 
“When my feet were bathed with cream and balsam, when rivers of 
oil flowed over my legs.” For further details on Joban verse, see 
Dahood, UHP, p. 60. 

but hostility was in his heart . Though MT uq a rab libbo, “but his inten¬ 
tion was war,” is passable, uq e n b e libbo furnishes a more elegant reading 
while entailing no consonantal changes. The present MT lection ap¬ 
parently stems from a consonantal text employing no vowel letters. The 
noun q e ri, “hostility,” is well attested in Hebrew and the verb qry, “to 
oppose, encounter hostilely,” appears four times in Ugaritic. 

sharpened swords. Ps lix 8 depicts slanderers emitting daggers from 
their lips, while iii 7 describes detractors as archers deployed about their 
victim. Hence it seems necessary to derive pHihot, usually rendered 
“drawn swords,” from pth n, “to incise, engrave,” hence “to sharpen.” 

23. Your Provider. The translation of this line— toto caelo different 
from traditional, “Cast your burden on the Lord, and he will sustain 
you” (RSV)—strikingly illustrates the results produced by the applica¬ 
tion of Northwest Semitic methods and texts to biblical poetry. Cf. 
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vs. 18, podeh, “the Ransomer,” and the two other new divine titles in 
vs. 23. 

The root sense of slk is quickly and firmly established. Its association 
with y e kalk e Ieka, “He will sustain me,” is the first clue. The second is 
afforded by Ps lxxi 6, ‘aleka nismakfi mibbeten, “By you have I been 
supported from the womb,” and Ps xxii 11, 'aleka hoslakfi merahem 
“By you have I been nourished from birth.” What scholars, including 
the writer (see Psalms I, p. 136), have failed to recognize is that 
hoslakfi is a synonym of nismakfi, whose sense is undoubted. The 
parallelism in the present verse with y e kalkel, whose meaning is also 
established, settles the signification of slk n, to be distinguished from 
slk i, “to cast.” The root slk n, “to nourish, provide,” happily supplies 
the lacking etymology for Phoenician slk, frequent in personal names 
such as b'lslk, smsslk, ’smnslk, slkb'l; see Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), p. 150. 

Because of its syntactic balance with the suffix of yoheb e ka, “your 
Benefactor,” the article of hassolek functions as a suffix, hence “Your 
Provider.” Consult Psalms I, p. 203; Ps iii 9, hay e su'dh, “your salvation,” 
parallel to birkateka, “your blessing,” and Eccles vii 1, hammdwet // 
hiwwal e do. Cf. likewise the first Note on Ps liii 4. 

Most High Yahweh. Identifying ‘ al yhwh as the composite divine 
title studied in Psalms I, p. 117. Cf. also Ps cxli 3, sitdh yhwh somrah 
l e pi nisfrah *al dal & pat ay, “Put, 0 Yahweh, a muzzle on my mouth; 
guard, O Most High, the door of my lips.” This analysis of divine 
names brings to light the poetic sequence a+b+c // a+b+c. Other 
examples of 'al, “Most High,” will be noted at Pss lxii 8, lxviii 30, 
35, cxxxix 14, cxlvi 5. 

The appositeness of calling ‘al the Provider lies in the fact that he 
is closely associated with rain in I Sam ii 10, an association probably 
received from the Canaanites who relate ‘ly (a by-form of 7) to rainfall 
in UT, 126:m:7-8, n'm lars mtr b'\l\ wlsd mtr ‘ly, “Sweet to the earth 
was the rain of Baal, and to the field the rain of the Most High.” 

your Benefactor. MT y e hab e ka, emended by RSV, “your burden,” 
but with the note, “Or what he has given you " is a substantive that 
is hapax legomenon, which should be repointed as the qal participle 
yoheb, followed by the pronominal suffix. Verb forms of ydhab are 
well attested from Genesis on, and are found in the Psalter. Thus in 
yoheb we have a synonym of Ps xviii 33, ydten, “the Bestower,” a 
divine title commented upon in Psalms I, p. 114. 

to stumble, mof has a gravid sense, connoting stumbling into the 
nether world; consult Psalms /, pp. 78 f. The lot of the just contrasts 
with that of the wicked, said in the following verse to be destined 
for the Pit. In vss. 18-19 the psalmist implies that Yahweh paid 
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ransom money to save the life of his servant; hence the psalmist 
speaks from experience when insisting that God will never permit the 
just to perish. 

24. will make them descend. The psalmist enunciates his belief in 
divine retribution in the nether world; cf. Dahood, PNWSP, pp. 25 f. 

Structurally, hiphil toridem, occurring in the final verse of the lament, 
forms an inclusion (Psalms 1, p. 327) or “envelope figure” with vs. 
3 aphel ’ ored, “descend.” The benign effects of God’s descent from 
heaven during the psalmist’s prayer contrast with the malefic state of 
the wicked when they must descend from earth into Sheol. 

sludgy Pit. The apparently tautological expression b^er sahat (RSV, 
“the lowest pit”; BJ, les puits du gouffre ) yields a pellucid image 
when sahat is dissociated from the homonym me anin g “pit”— b 6 ’er 
adequately expresses that concept and is used of Sheol in Ps lxix 16— 
and identified with the vocable sahat, “filth, sludge.” Hence b e ’er 
sahat literally reads “the pit of sludge.” Such a version perfectly ac¬ 
cords with the frequently recurring motif that Sheol is a slimy place 
(Psalms I, pp. 34, 43, 140, 184, 278 f.), and enjoys good analogues 
in Ugaritic poetry where Death’s city is termed hmry, “miry or slushy,” 
and his realm called bb ars, “infernal filth” (UT, 51 :vm: 11-13). For a 
fully documented study of sahat, “filth,” in Job ix 31, see Marvin H. 
Pope, “The Word sahat in Job 9:31,” in JBL 83 (1964), 269-78, and 
J. van der Ploeg, De Psalmen (Roermond, 1963), p. 128, who renders 
our phrase “the pit of dissolution.” 

men of idols and figurines. The arguments for this rendition of 
'anse damim umirmah, customarily translated “bloody and deceitful 
men” (KJ), are given in Psalms I, pp. 31 f. The poet equates his de¬ 
tractors with polytheists, but he may have meant this phrase in a 
literal sense since this psalm gives indications of having been composed 
on heathen soil, as suggested by Gunkel, Die Psalmen, p. 238. See 
introductory Note. 

live out half their days. In addition to punishment in the future life, 
the psalmist asks for a retribution of the wicked during their earthly 
days. 

The more common derivation of the verb yeh e su from the fraction 
h a si, “half,” Ugar. fast, is sustained by the Canaanite penchant, so 
amply demonstrated in the Ugaritic texts (UT, § 7.73), for coining 
verbs from numerals. Consult Psalms I, pp. xli, 142. Koehler’s un¬ 
fortunate and unwarranted emendation of yeh e su to ydqessu (KB, p. 
324a) will hopefully not be included in the third edition of the Lexicon, 
now in preparation. 
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For the director; according to “The Dove of the Distant Gods." 
A miktam of David , when the Philistines seized him in Gath. 


Have pity on me, Godl 

How men hound mel 

All day long they harass me 
with both jaws. 

My defamers hound me [2]* 

all day long. 

How many are battling against mel 

Exalted One, when I have fears, [3] 

I put my trust in you. 

Of God do I boast, O slanderer. [4] 

In God I put my trust, 

I fear not. 

What can flesh do to me? 

All day long my slanderers vex me, [5] 

against me are all their plans. 

Evilly they conspire, conceal themselves, [6] 

see how my maligners watch 1 

Lurking like a footpad for my life. 

From their malice deliver us, [7] 

in your anger subject the peoples, O Godl 

Write down my lament yourself, [8] 

list my tears on your parchment, 
my hardships on your scroll. 

If my foes draw back, [9] 

recoiling when I cry out. 

Then will I know 

that God is for me. 


Verse numbers in RSV. 
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11 Of God do I boast, O slanderer, [10] 

Of Yahweh do I boast, O slanderer! 

12 In God I put my trust, [n] 

I fear not, 

What can man do to me? 

13 Indeed will I, God Most High, [12] 

pay my vows with praises to you. 

14 Would that you rescue me from Death, [13] 


keeping my feet distant from Banishment, 
That I might walk before God 
in the field of life. 


Notes 

lvi. The lament of a king who prays for deliverance from slanderers. 
Throughout the mental sufferings brought on by malicious tongues, the 
king’s trust in God remains unshaken. This refrain recurs in vss. 4—5 
and 11-12. Nonetheless, in vs. 10 he makes it clear that he would 
like to see this trust confirmed by a positive response from God. 

Though most modem commentators classify the psalm as the lament 
of an individual, there is no agreement concerning the status of this 
individual. Several hitherto unrecognized similarities between phrases 
in vss. 2, 3, 7, 8 and other royal psalms corroborate the view of those 
identifying the suppliant as a king. Thus the psalm is pre-Exilic, though 
nothing more specific regarding the date can be inferred from its 
contents and language. The language is admittedly difficult, but this 
fact in itself does not warrant the generous emendations to which 
the text has been subjected. 

1. The Dove of the Distant Gods (pointing ’etim, “gods,” for MT 
'elem, “muteness”). A doubtful translation of what seems to be the 
title of a song to which the music of this psalm was set. The “Dove” 
may be a reference to Yahweh, who in Ps Ixviii 14; Jer xxv 38, xlvi 
16, 1 16 is called yondh, “Dove." 

miktam. The definition “an inscription on a stone slab” ( Psalms I, 
p. 87) is now supported by Jer ii 22, niktdm ' a wdnek l e panay, “(Though 
you scrub yourself with lye / And use as much soap as you wish,) your 
guilt remains inscribed before me.” MT hapax legomenon niktdm, 
usually rendered “the stain (of your guilt),” is preferably read as niphal 
perfect niktam, from *katam, “to inscribe.” This translation accords 
with the well-documented motif of the divine bookkeeper in Pss xxxii 
2, li 3, lxix 28-29, lxxix 8, lxxxvii 6, cxxx 3, cxxxix 16, in vs. 9 of the 
present psalm, and Exod xxxii 32-33. 
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when the Philistines seized him in Gath. Cf. I Sam xxvii. 

2. Have pity on me, God! honneni * e lohim forms an independent 
unit distinct from the following 3 + 3 cola. 

How. Explaining ki as an interjection (as in vs. 3) rather than as the 
conjunction “for, because,” which is how the versions interpret it. 

men. Singular ’ c nos has a collective meaning. In vs. 4 the poet em¬ 
ploys the synonym basar, “flesh,” and in vs. 12 the synonym ’ adam, 
men. 

hound me. Though many critics have related s e ’aparii to sa’ap n, 
“to crush, trample upon,” a derivation from sa’ap I, “to pant after,” 
better comports with the activity of slanderers that is described in vs. 7. 

All day long ... 3a all day long. The psalmist achieves structural 
interlocking of vss. 2b and 3 a not only by using the inclusion “All 
day long ... all day long,” but also by pairing l e hem, “with both 
jaws,” and sdr e ray, “my defamers,” and by balancing the yqtl verb 
yilhasem, “harass me,” with qtl sd’ a pu, “hound me,” that shares the 
suffix of its counterpart. 

harass me. Cf. preceding Note as well as Ps Iv 13 where yqtl and 
qtl verb forms are in tandem. 

with both jaws. Instead of MT lohem, reading lehem, a contracted 
Northern dual form of l e hi, “jaw, cheek.” On Northern duals, see 
Psalms I, pp. xxxvm, 70, 88, 95, 279. Grammatically, lehem is an 
accusative of means, while its position before its verb is a stylistic trait 
of the psalmists noticed in Psalms /, pp. 35 f., 97, 115 f., 211, 309. Its 
appositeness in this genre of psalm is indicated by its presence in 
singular form in Ps iii 8, also a royal lament against personal slanderers. 
Thus the frequent emendation of consonantal Ihm to lahos, “to oppress,” 
may prove groundless. To be sure, one meets loh a mim, “those battling,” 
in vs. 3b, but there may be an intended play on words, just as vs. 
7, , dq e bay, “my maligners,” is meant to evoke the “heels” of the 
psalmist who is dogged by his enemies. 

3. My defamers. Consult Note on Ps liv 7. Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, 
p. 243) rightly observes that sor e rlm really means Verleumder, “slan¬ 
derers, defamers,” but inexplicably opts for Feinde, “enemies,” in his 
translation. 

How many. Explaining ki (also in vs. 2) as the exclamatory and 
interrogative particle—occurring in the Ugaritic, El Amama, and Mari 
texts—that has been studied by W. F. Albright, “The Refrain ‘And 
God saw ki 0b’ in Genesis,” in Melanges bibliques rediges en I’honneur 
de Andre Robert (Paris, 1957), pp. 22-26. On Jer xxii 22, ki (usually 
deleted by critics) ’dz tebosi , “Ah, but then you’ll be shamed,” see 
Bright (The Anchor Bible, vol. 21), § 18. The phrase ki rabbim is 
thus synonymous with mah rabbii in Ps iii 2, which the present writer 
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now sees to be a royal lament as proposed by A. Bentzen, Messias, 
Moses redivivus, Menschensohn (Zurich, 1948), p. 20. 

are battling. Consult the seventh Note on vs. 2 for the probable 
wordplay involving ldh a mim, “those battling,” and l e hem, “jaws.” 

4. Exalted One. Transposing marom from the end of vs. 3 to the 
beginning of vs. 4. As a result, vs. 3 divides into two cola 3+3, and 
so does vs. 4 once mdrom is joined to it. The divine appellative mdrom 
is ex amin ed in Psalms I, pp. 44 f. Unable to account for mdrom, 
which he finds “unverstdndlich” [“unintelligible”], Kraus, Psalmen, I, p. 
407, chastises its recalcitrancy by declaring it counterfeit. Compare the 
lament Ps xli 8 ( Psalms /, p. 251) where 'eti, “Most High,” is invoked 
by the psalmist to protect him against his foes. 

when l have fears. Often subjected to emendation, yom Ira’ proves 
its integrity when, with mdrom, it forms a three-beat colon perfectly 
balancing ’ a ni ’eleka ’ebtah. 

5. Of God do l boast. The apparent identity of this phrase with Ps 
xliv 9, be’ldhim hillalnu indicates that traditional “In God I will praise 
his word” has missed the sense of this affirmation. What is more, 
be’ldhim >a hdllel appears to be synonymous with be’lohim batahti, “In 
God I put my trust.” 

O slanderer. Reading dob e ro for MT d e baro, and parsing the suffix 
as a stylistic surrogate for the article functioning as the vocative par¬ 
ticle. For the article as vocative, cf. GK, § 126e, and for the suffix 
as a substitute for the article, see the first Note on Ps liii 4 and 
Psalms 1, pp. 98, 191, 298. The nuance “to gossip, slander” of dibber 
has been noted in Psalms l, p. 251; to the texts cited there might be 
added Pss 1 20, cxvi 10, cxix 23, cxx 7; Isa lviii 13. 

I fear not. The last three cola of vs. 5 syllabically number 6+3+6; 
this suggests that the middle phrase lo’ ’ira’, “I fear not,” belongs to 
both cola, this being the arrangement cited at Ps Iv 15 and discussed 
in the first Note on Ps lvii 5. 

6. my slanderers. Reading dob e ray for MT d e baray; see vs. 5. 

vex me. The accusative suffix of y e ‘ass e bu is supplied from the 

preceding word on the principle of the double-duty suffix. 

7. they conspire. Lexicographers are at variance in defining and 
deriving ydgiiru, but the pairing here with yajpinu, “conceal themselves,” 
with ’dr e bu, “They lie in wait,” in Ps lix 4, and with has e bit, “They 
plan,” in Ps cxl 3 suggests “to conspire, plot” as its meaning. Jerome’s 
Juxta Hebraeos, congregabuntur, “They will gather,” points in the same 
direction. A derivation from gwr, the root found in garon, gargeret, 
and magor (see Note on Ps Iv 16), “throat, gullet,” is semantically 
feasible. Compare “ruminate” from Latin rumen, “throat, gullet.” 

conceal themselves. Vocalizing consonantal yspynw as yaspinu , the 
internal hiphil (GK, § 53d) form of sdpan, “to hide, conceal.” The 
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most relevant analogue is Job xviii 3, nitminu b e< eneka-m (MT 
b e ‘enekem ), “(Why) must we hide ourselves from your sight?” (Cf. 
Job xxix 8, “The young men saw me and hid.”) 

see. Identifying hemmah with Ugar. hmt, “Look, behold!,” discussed 
in Psalms I, p. 56. Gunkel’s emendation of hemmah to hinneh on the 
basis of Ps lix 4 ( Die Psalmen, p. 244) confirms the proposed identifi¬ 
cation and at the same time points up the futility of the textual 
emendation. Anderson, BP, I, p. 422, also prefers “Look, behold!” 

my maligners. In vs. 3 they are termed “my defamers,” and in vs. 
6, “my slanderers.” Within such a context, * a qebay can scarcely mean 
“my heels”—the phrase ‘ a qebay yiimoru does not occur elsewhere— 
but must have the deno min ative sense “to malign, slander,” examined 
in Psalms 1, pp. 251 f. Hence vocalize , dq e bay. 

like a footpad. Pointing k 6 ’o$er (MT kcf a ser) , the qal participle of 
’asar, “to proceed, march.” While piel ’i$$er is the more common 
conjugation, qal ’a$ar is attested in Phoenicianizing Prov ix 6. The 
verbal form is probably denominative from ’ a Sur , “foot, leg” ( Psalms I, 
p. 95). To be sure, piel forms of denominative verbs from names of 
parts of the body are more frequent, but there are some clear examples 
of the qal conjugation in the Ugaritic participle tkmt, “who shoulders," 
in rdgal, “to foot it,” pa'am, “to thrust,” kdra\ “to bow down,” from 
kera\ “knee,” and Deut xxxiii 2, ’os*dot, “those striding,” from Ugar. 
isd, Heb. 'esed, “leg, foundation,” as proposed by Dahood, UHP, pp. 
52 f. 

One need not search long to find comparable similes. Prov vi 11 
and xxiv 34, “And poverty will come upon thee like a vagabond 
(mithallek ), and want like a beggar” (see W. F. Albright, VTS 3 
[1955], 9f.), and Prov xxiii 28, “For she lies in wait like a robber, 
and snatches cloaks from men” (cf. Dahood, Biblica 42 [1961], 363). 

8. From their malice. In their present collocation, the four seemingly 
simple words ‘al 'awen pallet lamo create a host of difficulties that 
the proposed version does not claim to surmount. Since a normal usage 
is palat min, “to deliver from,” *al may be assumed to denote “from,” 
a meaning studied in Psalms I, p. 26. 

deliver us. Apparently parallel to imperative hored, whose subject is 
God, pallet ma Y al 50 be parsed as an imperative (piel) addressed to the 
deity. 

Finally, lamo, “us,” becomes less troublesome when understood as 
containing the suffix of the first person plural, as proposed in Psalms l, 
p. 173. The construction palat l e may be compared with, say, Ps 
cxvi 6, w e lj y e ho$l a ‘, “He saved me.” 

To whom does “us” refer? Probably to the king and his people; see 
Pss iii 9, xxviii 8-9. 
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in your anger. KJ renders b a ’ap, "in thine anger,” but thine need 
not be in italics since in Canaanite and Hebrew poetry no suffix is re¬ 
quired with names of parts of the body ('ap literally means “nostril, 
nose, face”); consult Psalms 1, pp. 89, 95, 184, 271, 284. Cf. Lam ii 3, 
gada 1 bah°ri ’ap kol qeren yiSrd’el, “He has cut down in his fierce 
anger all the might of Israel,” and Job xl 24, b e moq e sim yinqob ’dp, 
“Can he pierce his nose with barbs?” Other examples of suffixless 
’ap, “his anger,” appear in Lam iii 43 and Pss lxxvii 10, lxxxix 44. By 
the same token, there is no need to emend raglayim, “his feet,” to 
ragldyw in Prov xxvi 6, as proposed by Scott (The Anchor Bible, vol. 
18), § 30, textual note®. 

subject. In his philological commentary on Phoenician Karatepe i: 
19-20, w’nk ’ztwd 'ntnm yrdm ’nk, “But I, Azitawaddu, subdued them, 
I subjected them,” M. Dunand in Bulletin du Musee de Beyrouth 8 
(1946-48), 27, correctly cited the sense of hored, “subject,” in our 
present passage to elucidate the meaning of the Phoenician causative 
form yrdm. Cf. Ps lix 12. 

the peoples. The mention of 'amrnlm in this psalm becomes intelli¬ 
gible only if the supplicant be a king or leader of his people. Why a 
private person should take it upon himself to imprecate foreign nations 
has not been adequately explained. R. Toumay, Les Psaumes, p. 233, 
n. h , states the problem clearly: “This reference is surprising; some 
omit it as an addition; others think that the author of the psalm is a 
Jew of the diaspora or that he suffers in Judea from the presence of 
foreigners. This stich of four beats could be a liturgical addition placed 
on the lips of David and of the community.” However, within the 
context of a royal psalm such a reference is perfectly normal and 
accords with the other evidence for this classification listed in the in¬ 
troductory Note. 

9. Write down. Following the imperatives pallet, “deliver,” and hored, 
“subject,” and balancing the energic imperative timah, “list,” sapar- 
tah, with the full spelling (cf. Psalms I, p. 26) must be a precative per¬ 
fect. Consult Psalms I, p. 20, and note the related imagery in Ezek ii 
9-10, “And I looked, and lo! there was a hand stretched out to me; and 
Io! there was in it a scroll. And he unrolled it before me, and it was 
covered with writing on both sides—words of lamentation, mourning, 
and woe were written on it.” 

yourself. On the emphasizing function of the independent pronoun 
’attah, see Psalms I, pp. 19 f. 

my lament. Paired with dimdTi, “my tears,” nodi is most reasonably 
derived from nud in the sense of “to grieve, lament”; cf. the Note on 
Ps lxix 21 and Jer xxii 10 where nud is synonymous with bakdh, “to 
weep.” The word was doubtless chosen for the sake of the pun with 
no’d e ka, “your parchment." 
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The presence of a pun in a lugubrious context accords fully with 
Northwest Semitic literary practice. For example, this pun issues from 
the dying lips of King Kirta: al tkl bnqr ‘nk my risk udm't, “Do not 
consume your eyes with flowing, the waters of your head with tears” 
(UT, 125:25-28). Ginsberg, LKK, p. 45, has noticed the wordplay here 
and in the s imil ar context of Jer viii 23; in both passages there is a pun 
on the word ‘enu/'ayin, which means both “eye” and “fountain,” 
while the root of Ugar. nqr is that of mdqor, “spring, fountain,” in Jer 
viii 23. In Rivista biblica italiana 8 (1960), 364 f., the present writer has 
called attention to the paronomasia in the sorrowful context of Lam i 16, 
‘ene ‘enay (MT 'em) yor*dah mmayim, “The fountains of my eyes stream 
with water.” The form ydr*dah preserves the archaic feminine dual and 
plural ending -dh; cf. I Sam iv 15, w e> enayw qamah, “And his eyes 
were set.” Consult further GK, § 145k, n. 2; UT, p. 70, n. 3; Psalms l, 
p. 98. 

list. Literally “PlaceI,” simdh more specifically denotes “to put in 
writing.” See Job xxxviii 33; Prov viii 29, and Dahood, “The Metaphor 
in Job xxii 22,” in Biblica 47 (1966), 108-9, where qah-na mipplu 
torah w e sim ’ a mdrayw biPbabeka is rendered, “Take instruction from his 
mouth, and write down his words in your heart.” In Ugaritic, st, a 
synonym of fim, specifically means “to write, list,” in UT, 2106:3, b spr 
l st, “They were not listed on the tablet,” and in 2060:34—35, atr it 
bqt wstn ly, “Find out what is going on and write to me!” 

your parchment. Traditional and quaint “Put thou my tears in thy 
bottle” (RSV) lacks both an archaeological and a philological founda¬ 
tion, J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament (New 
Haven, 1948), p. 43, writes: ‘Wo(’)d in Ps 56:9(8) is usually translated 
‘tear bottle,’ but there is no archaeological evidence for the ‘tear bottle’ 
in Old Testament times. In this passage the word doubtless has one of 
its normal usages ‘a waterskin.’” 

In all its other biblical occurrences, tid’d refers to a container made of 
animal skin, but here the parallelism with siprah, “a scroll,” and its col¬ 
location with two verbs denoting “to write” leave but little doubt that 
no'd means a skin for writing, namely a “parchment.” 

The motif of the divine bookkeeper is documented in the second 
Note on vs. 1. 

my hardships. Describing h a ld’ as erroneous punctuation for hale, the 
hiphil infinitive absolute of la’ah, “be weary,” from which derives the 
substantive Pla’ah, “hardship.” Its suffix is supplied by that of “my tears” 
and “my lament”; cf. Psalms I, pp. 17 f. 

your scroll. The genuineness of the fe minin e hapax legomenon 
siprah —masculine seper being the standard form—need not be ques¬ 
tioned. In the Northwest Semitic dialects, a noun common to all or some 
of them might appear in masculine or feminine forms. Thus Heb. 
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ta'ar, “razor,” appears as Ugar. t'rt (Note on Ps lii 4); Heb. hermes, 
“sickle,” equals Ugar. frrmtt, and Heb. lahas, “incantation,” is morpho¬ 
logically fe minin e in Phoen. Ihst. Unique siprah is thus evidence of dialect 
mixing in the Psalter. 

10. If. With this nuance of ’ dz compare At. ' ida, “in that case, when,” 
and see A. S. van der Woude in Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 18 
(1964), 312-13. This sense is also found in UT, 2005:1, id yph, “When 
/if he sees”; see UT, Glossary, No. 71a, p. 351, and Charles Virol- 
leaud, Le palais royal d’Ugarit, V (Mission de Ras Shamra Tome XI; 
Paris, 1965), p. 11. 

draw back, recoiling. Dividing vs. 10a into two 3 + 3 cola instead of 
scanning it 4+2; hence read: ‘dz yasiibu ‘oy e bdy/ /’dhor b € ydm 
'eqrS. As in vs. 4, yom *ira‘, the genuineness of b e ydm 'eqrd’ is 
vindicated against those who propose its deletion. 

recoiling. Parsing ’dhor as qal infini tive absolute, continuing the action 
of yasubii. In fact, we have here a variation on the oft-mentioned 
breakup of stereotyped phrases (cf. Ps lv 20) whereby the expression 
sub 'dhor (cf. Ps ix 4) is split up. Though usually an adverb, ’ dhor can 
also morphologically be a qal infinitive absolute; on hallo see fifth 
Note on vs. 14 below. 

Then. This signification of zeh, touched upon in Psalms I, p. 153, 
can now receive fuller documentation. On Gen xii 18, see Speiser, 
Genesis, § 15, Note ad loc., and for the usage in Job xxvii 12, Pope 
(The Anchor Bible, vol. 15), § 26. Other examples are listed in Joiion, 
GHB, § 143g. 

For all his protestations of trust in God, the psalmist would none¬ 
theless welcome some concrete evidence of divine protection. 

is for me. Cf. Ps xxxi 3, “Be mine, O mountain of refuge,” and Hos 
i 9, “And I am not yours.” 

13. Indeed will /. With no consonantal changes, I would propose this 
reading of vs. 13: ‘eti (MT ‘alay) ‘Hohim n e daray ki (MT n 6 darekd) 
‘ a sallem toddt l e ka. The meter is 2+2+2, as in vs. 8. 

The reading ki ‘ a sallem is analyzed into emphatic ki and its post¬ 
positive verb, a construction examined in Psalms I, p. 301. Other in¬ 
stances of the Masoretic confusion between the pronominal suffix kd 
and the emphatic particle ki have been listed in the fifth Note on 
Ps liv 7. The appositeness of emphatic ki in a promise is self-evident; 
cf. Ps Ixxi 23. 

God Most High, ‘eti (MT *alay) ’ e lohim is the equivalent of Pss vii 
11, lxii 8, ‘al ,e ldhim (Psalms /, pp. 45 f.), and Ps lvii 3, ’ e ldhim ‘elydn. 
This title forms an inclusion with vs. 3, mdrom, “Exalted One!” 

pay my vows. Not least among the considerations that led to the 
stichometric division proposed in the first Note on this verse is the fact 
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that MT ’ a sallem todot, “I will render thank offerings,” is a hapax 
legomenon, whereas sillem neder is a well-attested biblical expression; 
e.g., Ps cxvi 14, n e daray lyhwh ’ a sallem, “I will pay my vows to 
Yahweh.” What is more, MT n e dareka, “your (i.e., God’s) vows” creates 
problems that many have sought to avoid by emending to n e darim. 

14. Would that. Precative ki is studied in Psalms I, p. 19. 
you rescue me. Parsing hissalta as precative perfect; consult Psalms 7, 
p. 20. Recurring, with variations, in Ps cxvi 8-9, and having no organic 
relationship with the contents of the psalm, vs. 14 is best interpreted as a 
prayer for a direct transition from terrestrial life to life with God in 
Paradise. In Ps cxvi 8-9, this prayer has no direct connection with the 
immediate context; thus our exegesis of vs. 14 here, as an independent 
unity not growing out of the preceding thoughts, is warranted. 

For other expressions of the belief in the direct transition from 
temporal to eternal life without the intervening experience of death, cf. 
Pss xvi 10-11, xlix 16, lxxiii 24, and Psalms I, pp. 91, 301. 

from Death. As in Ps vi 6 (BDB, p. 560b; Psalms /, p. 38), mdwet 
is understood as the name of a place, specifically the nether world or 
Sheol. This interpretation is tied up with the exegesis of the following 
phrase. 

keeping my feet distant. Consonantal hi’ rgly awaits a fully satisfactory 
explanation, but a measure of coherency is gained with the punctualiza- 
tion hallo’ raglay and the parsing of hallo’ as the piel infini tive absolute 
of the root preserved in Mic iv 7, hannah a ld’dh, defined by GB, p. 180a, 
die weit Entfernten [“the one far removed”]. In our passage, such a 
definition accords with “rescue.” Cf. the use of infinitive absolute in vs. 
10 . 

from Banishment. A poetic name for the infernal regions, from the 
verb ddhah , “to hurl, thrust, banish.” A hapax legomenon, the sub¬ 
stantive dehi is customarily rendered as the common noun “stumbling,” 
but the pairing with mdwet as the name of a place indicates that dehi 
is a place name. As has been noted in Psalms /, p. 224, ddhah connotes 
“hurling” with special reference to Sheol, 
field of life. The phrase ’ur (MT ’or) hahayyim is treated in Psalms I, 
pp. 222 f. In the doublet of this verse in Ps cxvi 9, the equivalent of 
*ur hahayyim is ’ar$dt hahayyim, “the lands/fields of life.” Faithful to 
the principle discussed in the introductory Note to Ps liii and in the 
first Note on Ps lv 23, namely, that variants found in doublets are wont 
to be rather precise synonyms, we are able to establish the synonymy of 
’ur and ’arsot, a synonymy that is sustained by other texts cited in 
Psalms I, pp. 222 f. 



PSALM 57 
(lvii 1-12) 


1 For the director: “Destroy notl” A miktam of David, when he 
fled from Saul into the cave. 

2 Have pity on me, O God, 

have pity on me; 

For my soul takes refuge in you. 

In the shadow of your wings I take refuge, 
till the scourge pass by. 

3 I call to God, Most High, [2]* 

to the Avenger El, Most High. 

4 He will send from heaven to save me [3] 

from the taunts of those who hound me. Selah 

God will send his kindness and fidelity. 

5 Myself amid lions [4] 

I must lie 

Amid those raging for human prey. 

Their teeth are spear and arrows, 

their tongue a sword that is sharp. 


6 Your stature is above the heavens, [5] 

over all the earth your glory. 

7 They spread a net for my feet, [6] 

a noose for my neck; 

They dug a pit for my face, 

may they fall into it! Selah 

8 Firm is my resolve, [7] 

O God, 

Firm is my resolve; 

I will sing and chant. 

9 Awake, my heart. [8] 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Awalce, O harp and lyre! 

that I might awake Dawn! 

10 I will thank you among peoples, O Lord, 

I will sing to you among nations, O truly Great One! 

11 For your kindness towers to the heavens, [io] 

your fidelity to the sky. 

12 Your stature is above the heavens, O God, [n] 

over all the earth your glory. 


Notes 

lvii. The lament of a king, harassed by malicious slanderers. The royal 
classification has been recently contested by Kraus ( Psalmen, I, p. 412), 
who argues that motifs of royal psalms were frequently taken over by 
private, unknown supplicants. On the level of mere phraseology this is 
quite possible, but Kraus fails to appreciate that the spirit of the present 
lament is of a piece with royal psalms liv, lvi, lviii, lix. Moreover, ’ al 
tashet, “destroy not,” in the superscription, which to Kraus remains 
“unexplained,” is evidently connected with the prayer of Moses in 
Deut ix 26, so that the liturgist responsible for the psalm heading must 
have ascribed this lament to the king or to a religious leader of Israel. 

The structure of the poem deserves brief comment. After his cry for 
help (vs. 2), the psalmist expresses his confidence that God will intervene 
on his behalf. Verse 5 describes his situation, a description resumed in 
vs. 7, after being interrupted by a refrain in vs. 6 that recurs in the 
final verse. Verses 8-11 contain the customary vow in the form of a 
thanksgiving hymn intended to move God to deliver the psalmist from 
his present distress. 

1. Destroy not! Probably the opening words of a song to whose music 
the present lament was to be set. Cf. Deut ix 26, “And I (namely, Moses) 
prayed to Yahweh, ‘O Lord God, destroy not (' al tashet ) your people 
and your patrimony, whom you have redeemed through your greatness, 
whom you have brought out of Egypt with a mighty hand.” 

miktam. See second Note on Ps lvi 1. 

of David. The superscription relates the psalm to events narrated in 
I Sam xxii 1 ff. and xxiv 1 ff. 

2. takes refuge . hasdydh for normal has e tdh (GK, § 75u) preserves 
the third original consonant yod, as in Ugar. mgyt, “She arrived,” and 
ancient Phoenician of Bybios (tenth century b.c.) ‘ly, “He went up” 
(Heb. ‘alah). See the third Note on Ps xci 9. 
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shadow of your wings. For this imagery, Psalms I, pp. 107 f. and Ps 
xci 4, where the context is similar to ours. 

the scourge . Kindred nuances of hawwot are discussed in Notes to 
Pss lii 4 and lv 12. BJ renders le fleau, “scourge, calamity.” 

pass by. As in Ps lv 12, formally plural hawwot is construed with a 
singular verb. 

3. Avenger El. On the divine name gomer ’el, consult Dahood, “The 
Root gmr in the Psalms,” in TS 14 (1953), 595-97, and Psalms I, p. 45. 
Anderson, BP, I, p. 426, adopts this definition of gomer. The poet re¬ 
turns to the thought of divine retribution in vs. 7, “May they fall into itl” 

Most High. Pointing ’ell (MT ‘ alay ); see Psalms I, p. 45. 

4. He will send. Similar language is found in the royal hymn of 
thanksgiving, Ps xviii 17. 

from the taunts. For MT herep pointing harep, the piel infinitive con¬ 
struct that is governed by the preposition of mi&amayim, “from 
heaven.” Two other clear examples of the double-duty preposition can be 
seen in vss. 5 and 7, while further instances are listed in Psalms 1, 
pp. 201-2. For this phenomenon in Job xix 24, consult J. J. Stamm 
in ZAW 64 (1953), 302, and in Job xxix 6 (with infinitive construct); 
see Dahood, UHP, p. 60. Cf. Jer xviii 15b, wayyikkafrlu-m (MT way- 
yaksilum) b e darkehem } e bile ‘Siam, “And they stumbled in their ways, 
in bypaths of darkness.” On ‘ olam, “darkness, ignorance,” see Pope, Job, 
Note on, xxii 15. 

those who hound me. For MT singular sd’ a pi reading plural sd' a pdy, 
whose definition is considered in the second Note on Ps lvi 2. The 
occurrence of sa’ap, “hound,” in both these psalms is another indica¬ 
tion that they belong to the same literary type, namely, royal psalms. 

kindness and fidelity. Personified as two attendants to lead the poet to 
safety; cf. Psalms 1, pp. 148, 247, and Note on Ps lxxxix 15. Since in 
Canaanite mythology the gods or dignitaries are often accompanied by 
two attendants, the present personification may tell us something about 
the identity of the supplicant. According to Philo of Byblos (see 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, I, 10, 13), “justice” and “rectitude” 
were gods in the Phoenician pantheon. We may infer that “kindness” 
and “fidelity” also belonged to the larger Canaanite pantheon, but in 
Hebrew theology they were demythologized and reduced to attendants 
of Yahweh. 

5. Myself amid lions. This line has never yielded to satisfactory trans¬ 
lation or syntactic analysis, but a measure of coherence is gained by ob¬ 
serving its structure. It consists of seven words: the first three, numbering 
seven syllables, belong to the first colon; the last three, also numbering 
seven syllables, form the second, and the fourth word, the verb ’eStebah, 
is the pivot word predicated of both cola. A similar arrangement of words 
is commented upon at Ps vii 3, where k €, aryeh, “like a lion,” links the 
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two halves of the verse. Other texts exhibiting this prosodic pattern 
include vss. 8 and 10; Pss vi 11, lv 15, lvi 5, 12, lxxiii 25, lxxxiii 18, 
lxxxiv 3, Lxxxvi 12, lxxxviii 6, 18, xcviii 2, 9, cxix 62, 142, 144, 160, 
166, 169, 174, cxxi 6, 7; Job xxii 23; Prov vii 18. 

amid lions. The prepositional phrase b e tdk extends its governing force 
to parallel ldh a fim in the second colon, a stylistic phenomenon noted in 
vs. 4 and to be noted in vs. 7. 

MT l e ba’im is often considered erroneous pointing for l e bTim (Briggs, 
CECBP, II, p. 41), since the commonly attested singular is labV. But the 
Canaanite personal name labtfya from *lab’u, Ar. lab’ah, “lioness,” 
suggests the existence in Northwest Semitic of lebe’, “lion,” alongside 
labV; hence MT l e bcTim is quite defensible. Consult W. F. Albright in 
BASOR 89 (1943), 16, n. 51a, and Bauer and Leander, Historische 
Grammatik, p. 579, n. 1. In Ugaritic both Ibu and Ibit occur. 

The comparison of calumniators and backbiters to lions recurs in Ps 
Ivin 7. Hence it is difficult to credit the suggestion of B. Mazar in VT 
13 (1963), 312, that the poet has in min d mercenaries called l e ba’im 
whose emblem was the lioness-goddess. 

Amid. To have the second colon syllabically match the first with seven 
syllables, the poet did not repeat the prepositional phrase b e tok; see 
second Note on vs. 5. 

those raging. Literally “those blazing,” ldh a fim is a participle modify¬ 
ing first-colon l e ba’Im, “lions.” The poet graphically describes his plight 
by placing the verb ’esk e bdh between “the lions” and “the blazing ones.” 

human prey . Syntactically, b e ne ’ddam is an accusative of specifica¬ 
tion. 

spear and arrows. The mythopoeic origin of the psalmist’s language is 
suggested by the occurrence of the parallelism between singular “spear” 
and plural “arrows” in highly mytholog izing Hab iii 11, “At the light of 
your arrows as they sped, at the flash of your glittering spear.” 

a sword that is sharp. Compare Ps lii 4, “Your tongue is like a 
sharpened razor.” 

6. Your stature. Usually parsed as energic qal imperative, rumah is 
better understood as a substantive (note the place name rumah in 
II Kings xxiii 36; Judg ix 41), with a signification similar to masculine 
rum, “height.” Such a substantive properly balances k e bod e ka, “your 
glory,” from which it receives its modifying suffix according to the 
poetic technique studied in Psalms /, pp. 17 f. J. Halevy, ( Recherches 
bibliques [Paris, 1905], III, p. 164) has correctly observed that neither 
rumah, “Be exalted,” or Graetz’s emendation rom e mdh, “Arise!,” give a 
satisfactory sense. He proposed to read rum e ka, “your elevation, your 
glory,” parallel to k e bod e ka. But the psalmists’ extensive use of the 
double-duty suffix proves this emendation superfluous. Were the psalmist 
to modify rumah by a suffix— rumdPka —he would have added two extra 
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syllables to the first colon, unduly unbalancing the two halves of the 
verse. On the validity of syllable-counting as a textual criterion, see 
D. N. Freedman in ZAW 72 (1960), 102, and Psalms /, p, 13. 

There is literary evidence that ancient Semitic criteria for the qualifica¬ 
tions of the supreme deity paralleled their conception of the ideal king. 
Primitive usage required that the king be above average height; Saul was 
chosen king by reason of his “countenance and tallness of stature” 
(I Sam xvi 7). In Canaanite myth, the god Athtar’s claim to occupy the 
vacant throne of Baal is rejected because he is physically too small: 
“He takes his seat on the throne of Victor Baal. But his feet do not 
reach the footstool, his head does not reach the top” (UT, 49:1:30-33). 
Consult the excellent treatment of this motif in Gaster, Thespis, 1961, 
pp. 218 f. Yahweh’s stature, however, towers above the heavens, and his 
glory extends over the breadth of the earth. 

7. a net. Though unwitnessed in other Semitic languages, Heb. reset 
appears in the Canaanite dialect of Ugarit as rtt, “net.” Cf. Dahood in 
Biblica 47 (1966), 404-5. 

a noose. Identifying consonantal kpp with Akk. kippu(m), “noose, 
snare,” from kapapu, “to bend.” Cf. W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom 
Literature (Oxford, 1960), p. 130, line 90, kun-na-as-su kip-pu zi-ru, 
“A nasty snare is prepared for him.” Names of instruments are among 
the most common Akkadian loanwords in Hebrew. Thus the parallelism 
between reset, “net,” and kpp, “noose,” may be compared with Job 
xviii 8-9 where reset appears in context with sammim, “nooses.” For this 
definition of sammim, see G. R. Driver in JBL 73 (1954), 133, n. 47. 

for my neck. The preposition of lip'amay, “for my feet,” also governs 
parallel nepes, an ellipsis that has been noticed in vss. 4-5. On nepes, 
“neck,” see Psalms l, p. 321, and O. Sander, “Leib-Seele-Dualismus im 
Alten Testament,” ZAW 77 (1965), 329-32. Ps cv 18, balancing napso 
with raglayw, “his feet,” presents the equivalent parallelism; cf. also 
Jer ii 25. 

a pit. Less frequent than synonymous sahat and suhah, si hah is mor¬ 
phologically the feminine of the qal passive participle. Cf. Ps ii 1, riq, 
“troops” ( Psalms I, pp. 7f.), Ps 1 23, sim, “who is set” ( Psalms I, p. 
310). To this formation also belongs Ps cxxvi 1, sibat siyyon, “the 
repatriated of Zion”; sibah is the feminine passive participle of sub, an 
abstract form understood concretely. 

for my face. That he might fall face first into the pit. Following “feet” 
and “neck,” panay of l e panay seems to bear its literal sense. J. Halevy, 
Recherches bibliques. III, p. 164, has seen that l e panay does not fit the 
context, but his emendation to Praglay, “for ray feet,” is not the correct 
solution. It is sufficient to give l e panay its literal, physical meaning. 
may they fall. Parsing nap e lu as precative perfect, a topic discussed in 
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Psalms I, p. 20. Compare Ps cxli 10, “May the wicked themselves fall 
( yipp e lu ) together into the net.” 

8. Firm . . . resolve. Verse 8a is a five-word line whose third word, 
vocative ’ e lohim, “God,” belongs to both cola and joins them as the 
pivot word, a word arrangement that has been noted in vs. 5a and 
that recurs in vs. 10. 

my resolve. Cf. Note on Ps lv 22. 

O God. Vocative ’Hohim is to be understood with both cola com¬ 
prising this line, functioning exactly as vocative >a ddnay in vs. 10. See the 
first Note on vs. 5. 

sing and chant. Parsing 'asirah and ’ a zamm e rah as subjunctives or 
volitives dependent upon “my resolve.” Psalms I, pp. 57, 240 f., con¬ 
siders some aspects of the subjunctive mode in Northwest Semitic. The 
pair of synonyms sir and zamar is duplicated in the unpublished Ugaritic 
tablet RS 24.253:3-4, dysr wydrnr bknr wtlb, “Who sings and chants 
with lyre and lute.” In his discussion of paired synonyms in Ugaritic and 
Hebrew, Gordon (UT, § 14.3) rightly observes that “Nowhere does the 
proximity of Heb. and Ugar. manifest itself more plainly than in the 
pairs of synonyms used parallelistically in both languages.” Writing in 
Peake's Commentary on the Bible (London, 1962), § 49b, p. 62, Albright 
states: “So far nearly a hundred examples of pairs of words in parallel¬ 
ism have been found to be common to biblical Hebrew and Ugaritic.” 
The present writer’s file now contains 240 pairs of such parallel words, 
an increase of 115 since UHP (pp. 43 f.) was published. In these we 
have another valuable criterion for the linguistic and literary classifica¬ 
tion of Ugaritic. 

9. my heart. Literally “my liver.” The parallelism with libbi, also 
witnessed in Ugar. lb//kbd, supports the reading, k e bedi (MT k e bddi, 
“my glory”). Other instances of Masoretic confusion between “my glory” 
and “my liver” are noted in Psalms I, pp. 43, 184. This mispointing 
demonstrates the Masoretic limitations vis-a-vis archaic poetry and its 
pairs of parallel words; cf. Psalms /, p. xxu. 

The sentiment expressed here might be compared with Song of Sol 
v 2, libbi ‘ er , “My heart is awake.” Since both lb and kbd are con¬ 
sidered the seat of both sorrow and joy (cf. UT, 1 Aqht: 34-35, “Pughat 
cries from her heart, she weeps from her liver,” and 75:i: 12-13, “El 
laughs from his heart and chuckles from his liver”), the psalmist needs 
rouse his heart and liver if he is to sing and chant with brio. Cf. Ps xxx 
13, “So that my heart ( kdbed ) might sing to you, and weep no more.” 

lyre. On Ugar. knr, see Psalms l, p. 297, and text quoted above in 
final Note on vs. 8. 

I might awake. Parsing 'airah as subjunctive; cf. last Note on vs. 8. 
By his heartfelt song the psalmist intends to hasten the moment of day- 
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break, when God was thought to answer a suppliant’s prayer; cf. 
Psalms I, pp. 280-81, and the second Note on Ps Ixxxviii 14. 

Dawn. Probably an allusion to the Canaanite god of dawn, shr, whose 
birth is celebrated in the Ugaritic myth of shr and slm “Sunset.” That 
biblical poets were f amil iar with this myth may be inferred from the 
occurrence of both roots Shr and slm in Song of Sol i 5, as well as 
from Isa xiv 12. Ovid, Metamorphoses XI, 597, ascribes the rousing of 
Dawn ( evocat Auroram ) to the crowing of the cock. 

10. / . . . nations. The structure of this line is identical with that of 
vs. 8a and similar to the word arrangement of vs. 5a. In this five-word 
line, the third word—vocative >a donay —belongs to both halves of the 
line. 

among peoples . . . among nations. Such a promise to praise God in 
foreign countries suggests that the vower is no mere private citizen, 
but rather a person of rank on whose lips such a promise would not 
sound extravagant. Of course, one might object that the language em¬ 
ployed is highly stylized, but there are other clues in this poem pointing 
to the royal character of the psalmist; cf. introductory Note. 

O truly Great One! As in Ps cviii 4, ki gadol is transposed from the 
following verse and interpreted as a divine epithet in the vocative case 
balancing “O Lord!” Consult the first Note on Ps cviii 4. 

I will sing to you. Though in several texts zamar does govern an 
accusative object, the psalmists most often employ the construction 
zamar l 0 . So there is solid probability that the suffix of >a zammer e ka 
expresses the dative rather than the accusative, as normally described by 
the lexicons; consult Psalms I, p. 326. 

12. Your stature. See first Note on vs. 6. 
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(lviii 1-12) 


1 For the director: “Destroy notl” A miktam of David. 

2 O counselors, leaders, may you pronounce just verdicts. 


govern men with equity. 

3 But no, you act with a heart of malice, [2]* 

with lawless caprice you balance your hands. 

4 The wicked are loathsome from the womb, [3] 

liars are wayward from birth. 

5 Their venom is like the venom of a serpent, [4] 

like that of a deaf adder that stops its ear; 

6 Which does not hear the voice of charmers, [5] 

of the cunning weaver of spells. 

7 O God, rip their teeth from their mouths, [6] 

knock out the fangs of the lion's whelps, Yahwehl 

8 May they ebb like water that flows swiftly, [7] 

may he shoot his arrows like the emaciated; 

9 Like one ravaged by consumption, [8] 


may he pass away; 

Like a woman’s stillbirth, 
may they never see the sun. 

10 . , m 

11 The just man will rejoice [ 10 ] 

when he beholds his victory; 

He will wash his feet 
of the blood of the wicked 

12 And men will say: 

“Surely the just man has a reward, [11] 

Surely there is a God who governs on the earth." 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lviii. Sorely maligned, the psalmist brings a libel suit against his 
calumniators. Receiving no satisfaction from the unjust judges, he exco¬ 
riates them (vss. 2-3) and then imprecates his defamers in verses con¬ 
taining some of the most difficult phrases in the Psalter (vss. 4-10). The 
poet, however, is able to recompose his soul through his conviction that 
God still governs the world and will vindicate the just man. 

1. Destroy not! See first Note on Ps lvii 1. 

miktam. Cf. second Note on Ps lvi 1. 

2. O counselors. Explaining h’mnm as defective spelling (see next 
Note) for hd’ a muriim and identifying ,a muriim with the ’ammouneis of 
Philo Byblius, who were learned priests attached to the court. This term 
has been studied by W. F. Albright in JBL 60 (1941), 210; BASOR 94 
(1944), 18, n. 28; and identified by me, UHP, p. 30, in Job xii 20, where 
this substantive stands parallel to z e qemm, “the elders.” Though assuming 
a different etymology for the word in question, Pope, Job, Note ad loc. 
reaches a similar conclusion when writing, "The ‘confident’ may refer 
to royal counselors who need to be ever ready with some word of ad¬ 
vice.” 

leaders. Defective spelling (see preceding Note) for ’ elim, literally 
“rams” but metaphorically "leaders, lieutenants.” For the metaphorical 
use of this term, see Psalms I, pp. 9 f. on Ps ii 5, where the word is also 
written defectively. Many modems interpret 'elim as “gods,” for rulers, 
but this usage is not documented, whereas ’elim, “rams=leaders,” is 
well attested. Cf. BDB, p. 18a, and Jer iv 22, where LXX correctly reads 
’ele, “rulers,” for MT ' e wil. 

pronounce. Parsing Fdabberun as an energic imperfect form function¬ 
ing as an imperative; consult Notes on Ps li 8-10. On Ugar. dbr, “to 
manage,” cf. UT, Glossary, No: 641, p. 384. 

just verdicts . . . with equity. For the Ugaritic and Phoenician pairing 
of the roots $dq and ysr, see W. F. Albright, JAOS 67 (1947), 157, n. 
36, and UT, Krt: 12-13, att sdqh lypq mtrbt ylrh, "His legitimate wife 
he truly found, his lawful spouse,” and Phoenician Yehawmilk, 6-7, 
kmlk sdq wmlk ysr Ipn 7 gbl qdsm, "For he is a legitimate king and a 
lawful king through the favor of the holy gods of Byblos.” 

govern. tisp e tu parses as an imperfect with imperative function; see 
next to last Note. As noted in Psalms I, p. 13, the basic meaning of 
spt is "to exercise authority.” In UT, 127:43-47 can be seen the associa¬ 
tion of the verbs dbr and tpt=spt. 

3. But no. The adversative force of ’ap here corroborates the transla¬ 
tion of Ps xliv 10 (Psalms l, p. 266) and the comment thereon. In both 
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texts the proposed emendation of ’ap to 'ak, "surely, but,” proves 
gratuitous. 

heart of malice. Understood as such by Targ. and Syr., and emended 
by many to ‘awel, “malice,” MT ‘olot (also in Ps lxiv 7) can readily be 
defended and explained within the framework of Northwest Semitic. 
Masoretic ‘olot is the Phoenician pronunciation for classical Heb. ' awlah, 
“injustice, malice.” In Phoenician, the diphthong of the first syllable aw 
contracts to d (Friedrich, PPG, § 86), while the Hebrew feminine 
ending -ah appears in Phoenician as -ot. Hence ‘olot is the genuine 
Phoenician form of Heb. ‘awlah; cf. Psalms I, p. 275, and Note 
on Ps lv 22. Compare Ps xcii 16, Job v 16, ‘ dldtah, and Isa lxi 8, 
‘ olah, in which aw of the first syllable contracts to 5, as in Phoenician 
and Ugaritic. The Ugaritic form is written git , pronounced golatu; cf. 
Dahood, UHP, p. 8. 

with lawless caprice. An instance of hendiadys, literally “with caprice, 
lawlessness”; Psalms 1, p. 326. MT ba'dres h a mas is repointed bcf a res 
hamas, with the substantive ‘ares, whose vocalization is uncertain, de¬ 
rived from rasah, “to be pleased with.” In other words, 'ares, with 
prothetic aleph, is synonymous with rason, with afformative nun, “good¬ 
will, pleasure, caprice.” For a discussion of forms with prothetic aleph, 
consult Note on Ps li 9, and for rason, “caprice, whim,” see Gen xlix 
6, “and maimed oxen at their w him ” (Speiser [The Anchor Bible, vol. 
1], § 61, last Note ad loc. 

Two convincing instances of this noun recur in Job xxxvii 12b-13, 
“Everything that he ordains ( y e sawwe-m, with enclitic mem; MT 
y € sawwem ) upon the earth is his good pleasure (’ arsdh ). Whether for 
discipline, or for his good pleasure ( l e arsb ), or for mercy, he makes 
it find its mark.” Consult Pope, Job, § 36, Note on xxxvii 13a, 
and compare Prov viii 31. Several scholars have recognized this vocable 
in the Hadad Inscription, line 13, ’rqy=’rsy, “my pleasure.” About this 
form J. A. Montgomery, JAOS 54 (1934), 421, writes: “Cooke correctly, 
‘probably some part of the verb rqy=rsy’.’ It is actually the first stem 
of the verb with prosthetic aleph, of which there are numerous examples 
for the same root r‘h in early Syriac.” 

For hamas, “lawlessness,” see Stanley B. Marrow, “Hamas (Vio- 
lentia’) in Jer 20, 8,” in Verbum Domini 43 (1965), 241-55; Speiser 
(The Anchor Bible, vol. 1), § 19, first Note on Gen xvi 5. 

you balance your hands. This seems to be the plain sense of y e dekem 
Ppallesun. The root pis, “to level, smooth,” is found in Ugaritic and 
Phoenician personal names. 

The picture drawn by the poet recalls Ps xxvi 10, “In whose left hand 
are idols, and whose right hand is full of bribes,” while the presence of 
both ‘olot, “malice,” and y 6 dekem, “your hands,” is documented in a 
similar context of UT, 127:32-33, Sqlt bglt ydk ltdn dn almnt, “You have 
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let your hands fall into malice. You do not judge the cause of the widow.” 
Ginsberg, LKK, p. 49, has justly compared sqlt bglt ydk with Ps cxxv 3, 
“Lest the just stretch forth their hands into malice.” 

4. are loathsome . Deriving zoru (GK, § 72n, for vocalization) from 
ziir, “to be loathsome,” Akk. zeru, “to dislike.” The nuance expressed 
here resembles that in Hos v 7, b e yhwh bagadu ki bariim zaflm yuladii 
(MT yaladii ), “They have been faithless to Yahweh, because they were 
bom loathsome children.” Cf. Phoenician Karatepe m:16, wyp‘1 Is’r zr, 
“And should do damage to the gate.” Donner and Rdllig, KAI, II, p. 42, 
approach the correct sense when translating “und tut an meinem Tore 
etwas Fremdes=Boses” [“And should do something strange=evil to 
my gate”]. The proper solution would be to dissociate zr from zwr i, 
“to be strange,” and to derive it from zwr it, “to be loathsome, evil, 
nasty.” Cf. also Akk. kippu ziru , “a nasty snare,” quoted in the second 
Note on Ps lvii 7. 

The psalmist’s opinion regarding the incorrigibility of the wicked 
corroborates the translation and exegesis of Ps xxxvi 4, “Too crass is he 
to act prudently, to do good.” Consult Psalms /, p. 219. 

are wayward . By following MT and keeping ta‘u in the second colon 
(against BH 3 ) we have the desired predicate and, at the same time, 
obviate the need for emending ddb e re kazdb to dibb e ru kazdb, as found 
in the LXX. What is more, by preserving MT dob e re kazab, “liars,” 
we can more clearly point to whom vs. 7 k e pirim, “lions,” alludes, 
since in Ps lvii 5 slanderers are also termed “lions” (l e bcTim). 

wayward from birth. In contrast to the devout psalmist, who may 
properly be described in the words of Ps xxii 11, “By you have 
I been nourished (see Note on Ps lv 23 for this sense of hoslakfi) 
from birth, from my mother’s womb you axe my God.” 

5. Their venom . Usually parsed as a construct form dependent upon 
the preposition lamo (GK, § 130a), hmt may also be analyzed as a 
feminine absolute form ending in -t, as in Ugaritic and Phoenician 
(Psalms I, p. 167). Hence vocalize hemat (MT. h a mat). In an un¬ 
published incantation from Ugarit (RS 24.244), hmt, “venom,” occurs 
repeatedly. 

like . . . like. The prepositional sequence k e ( kid e mut ) . . . k e m5 
occurs in UT, Krt: 103-5, kirby . . . km hsn, “like locusts . . . like 
grasshoppers.” Cf. Job xxxviii 14. 

venom of a serpent, nahas equals Ugar. nhs, while the balance 
between nahas and peten is now documented in the unpublished tablet 
RS 24.244, ytt nhsm mhrk bn btnm itnnk, “A present of serpents is 
your dowry, your gift a brood of adders.” On the importance of parallel 
words for assessing the literary and linguistic relationships between 
Hebrew and Ugaritic, cf. fourth Note on Ps lvii 8, and for the 
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interchange between b and p in btn=peten, Psalms /, pp. 90, 141, 
206. 

like that of a deaf adder. Verse 5 has lent itself to many diverse 
versions and interpretations because of the phrase k e md peten, which 
is elliptical for k e md h a mat peten, “like the venom of an adder.” 
The proximity of kid e mut h a mat nahas, “like the venom of a serpent,” 
allows the poet to forgo a word that a prose writer would have 
included. Cf. Isa xlii 2 where qold in the second colon is also the 
implied object of yifia’ in the first colon. 

The point the psalmist wants to make is that the depravity of 
the congenitally wicked resembles the poison of a deaf adder, which 
cannot be charmed to permit the enchanter to remove its venom. 
The rulers and judges are so corrupt that no amount of pleading, 
however just and right, can dissuade them from their iniquitous behavior. 

adder, peten equals Ugar. bin, “dragon, adder,” Akk. basmu, “viper, 
serpent.” Consult W. F. Albright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 27. 

that stops. The root of ' atam , “to stop,” is possibly found in the 
incantatory text, UT, 1001:6-7, hw btnm ufrd b'lm \a\tm prtl Irish, 
“a brood of adders trained by wizards, an iron stopper upon its head.” 
On UT, 67:i:5-6, utm drqm, “The red blood is stopped,” see W. F. 
Albright in BASOR 83 (1941), 41, n. 13. 

6. charmers. The hapax legomenon piel participle m e lah e sim appears 
in the singular form mlfj .f in the unpublished tablet RS 24.244; cf. 
Psalms I, p. 251, where Ifrst, “charm, spell,” and mlbs, “charmer,” should 
be read for typographically erroneous Ihst and mlhs, respectively. See 
C. ViroUeaud in CRAIBL, 1962 (appeared 1963), 107, and C. F. A. 
Schaeffer in AfO 20 (1963), 213. 

weaver of spells . The root and me anin g of hober h a barlm appear 
in a recently published Phoenician inscription from Spain, dating from 
the seventh century b.c. Certain persons are here described as bny 
S’l Vstrt hbry tnt, “mediums of Astarte and spell-casters of Tinnit.” 
Cf. Deut xviii 11 , hober haber w e sd’el 'ob, “a weaver of spells and 
a consulter of ghosts,” and M. Sola-Sole, “Nueva inscripcidn fenicia 
de Espana,” in Rivista degli studi orientali 41 (1966), 97-108, who, 
however, completely misses the sense of hbry tnt when construing it 
as an appositive of Astarte and translating the entire phrase “oracle 
priests of Astarte, the companion of Tanit.” Cf. F. Vattioni in Orientalia 
36 (1967), 178-80. 

7. O God . . . Yahweh! This inclusion formed by two vocatives 
resembles Ps lxxvii 14 where vocative >e ldhim at the beginning and 
end of the verse creates the inclusion. 

from their mouths. The preposition b e of b e pimo denotes “from,” 
as correctly seen by Juxta Hebraeos, “Deus excute dentes eorum ex ore 
eorum." See Psalms l, p. 319, for examples of b 0 , “from.” 
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knock out. n e tds is related to the hapax legomenon in Job iv 10, 
sinne k e plrim nittd'u, “But the young lions’ teeth are broken.” 

the fangs. The hapax legomenon maltd‘ot probably derives from 
ndta\ “to break, knock out,” cited in the preceding Note. The following 
development seems to have occurred: *mantd'dt becomes maltd'dt by 
dissimilation, while m e tall e 'dt, also “fangs,” seems to be the result of 
metathesis. See Dahood, “The Etymology of malta'ot (Ps 58, 7),” 
in CBQ 17 (1955), 300-3, where he proposed the reading in UT, 
51 :vra: 17-20, al y'dbkm kimr bph klli btbr nt'nh tfftan, “lest he put 
you two like a lamb into his mouth, lest like a lambkin you be 
crushed by his grinding fangs.” Thus the balance here between ph , 
“his mouth,” and nt'nh, “his fangs,” resembles the collocation b e plmo 
malP'dt in our verse. 

lion’s whelps. In another connection, Speiser ( Genesis , § 61, second 
Note on xlix 9) has remarked, “The several biblical synonyms for 
‘lion’ designate various breeds (e.g., the Asiatic as opposed to the 
African) or stages of growth. It so happens that no direct synonym 
is available in English.” Some scholars, however, deny that k e pirim, 
usually rendered “young lions” or “lion’s whelps,” is demonstrably 
distinguishable from the other general designations of “lion.” In poetical 
parallelism, they maintain, k e pirim may be only a synonym for the 
different word for “lion” in the other colon. 

As in Ps lvii 5, the psalmist labels his slanderers (the “liars” of 
vs. 4) “lion’s whelps” because of their efficiency in tearing their victims 
to pieces. Cf. Ps xxxv 17 and Psalms /, p. 214. The transition from 
“adder” to “lion” has been commented upon by some exegetes; here 
might be cited a similar association in Ps xci 13, “Upon the lion 
and the adder will you tread, you will trample on the young lion 
and the serpent.” For the apparent cognates in Semitic which mean 
“lion” in one dialect and “serpent” in another, consult Pope, Job, 
§ 27, Note on xxviii 8b. 

8. that flows swiftly. The construction of halak with dativus commodi 
lamo serves to clarify the reading and translation of Deut xxxiii 2, 
w e ’itto-m r e bibdt qodes mimino ’os e ddt lamo, “And with him myriads 
of saints, marching apace at his right side.” For details, Dahood, 
UHP, p. 52. 

may he shoot his arrows. Singular yidrok hissaw makes vs. 8b 
chiastically balance vs. 9a singular yah a ldk, while in vss. 8a and 9b 
the corresponding verbs are plural. As remarked in Psalms /, pp. 34-35, 
the sudden shift from the singular to the plural, or vice versa, is a 
hallmark of biblical and Northwest Semitic curses. 

like the emaciated, I understand k e md yitmolalu as an elliptical 
relative clause of the type discussed in Psalms /, pp. 213-14; see 
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below Note on Ps lxxv 9. Of course, the outcome of a battle between 
the emaciated and the strong is a foregone conclusion. In Canaanite 
myth the god Athtar, being dq anm, “one of little vigor,” and unable 
to poise a lance like Baal, is rejected as the successor of puissant 
Baal. Cf. UT, 49:i:22-24. 

9. ravaged. With some manuscripts reading saklul (MT sablul ) and 
parsing it as a shaphel formation of kalah, “to be spent, destroyed.” 
The form saklel in Ps xxxv 12 is discussed in Psalms l, p. 213. 

by consumption. MT femes, probably to be pointed tdmas from 
mdsas, “to dissolve, waste away,” is an accusative of means. Thus 
the phrase saklul temes collocates the two roots found in parallelism 
in Isa x 18, minnepes ‘ad ba$ar y e kalleh w e haydh kim e sds noses, 
“And he will ravage from throat to genitals, and it shall be like the 
wasting of a consumptive.” For this version of minnepes 'ad bdsdr, 
see O. Sander, ZAW 77 (1965), 329-32. 

may he pass away. For this nuance of yah a ldk, cf. Gen xv 2 
(UHP, p. 65); Job x 21, xiv 20 (Pope, Job, Note on xiv 20a), xix 10; 
BDB, p. 234a. Singular yah a lok forms a chiasm with vs. 8b, yidrdk. 

Like a. Understanding the force of k e mo in the first colon as ex¬ 
tending to the second; Psalms I, pp. 201 f., 220. So it is strictly not 
necessary to assume the omission of one k (though this may not be 
ruled out) in UT, 49:n:22-23, ' dbnn ank imr (Gordon, <k>i7nr) bpy 
klli btbr nt'y (CBQ 17 [1955], 182 f.) btu hw, “I put him like a lamb 
into my mouth, like a lambkin he was crushed by my grinding fangs.” 
Cf. also A. Herdner, Corpus des tablettes en cuneiformes alphabetiques 
decouvertes d Ras Shamra-Ugarit de 1929 d 1939 (Mission de Ras 
Shamra, Tome X; Paris, 1963), p. 40, n. 5. The preposition of klli, 
“like a lambkin,” in the second colon may also be understood with par¬ 
allel imr, “lamb,” in the first colon. 

woman's stillbirth. Though normal in the construct state, ’eset is 
not infrequent in the absolute form: Deut xxi 11; I Sam xxviii 7; 
Jer xiii 21; Prov ix 13. Cf. Psalms 1, pp. 62, 167, and Scott (AB, 
vol. 18, § 10, textual note 0 .) who correctly parses 'eset in Prov ix 
13 as the Canaanite absolute form, the equivalent of ’issah. 

A similar comparison is used in Job iii 16 and Eccles vi 3-5. 
may they never see. Parsing bal hazu as a negative precative perfect; 
this is a stylistic variant of the jussive expressed by yahHok. Consult 
Psalms I, p. 20, for precative usage, and Joiion, GHB, § 160m, on 
bal as poetic synonym of /o'. As noticed above, hazu chiastically pairs 
with the plural verb in vs. 8a. 

10.The Hebrew of this verse is unintelligible to me. The 

RSV, without the benefit of a note that the Hebrew is unclear, or 
that its version rests upon emendation, reads, “Sooner than your pots 
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can feel the heat of thorns, whether green or ablaze, may he sweep them 
away!” 

11. will rejoice. There are several indications that the psalmist has 
adapted here an old motif of Canaanite mythology. The just man’s 
exultation in victory over the wicked sounds not unlike UT, *nt:n:24—27, 
tfrtsb wthdy 'nt tgdd kbdh bshq ymlu Ibh bsmjjt kbd 4 nt tsyt, “Anath 
battles and beholds: her liver swells with laughter, her heart fills up 
with joy, Anath’s liver with victory.” On tsyt in the final colon, 
see Pope, Job, Note on xii 16a, 

he beholds . The verb hdzah occurs as thdy in the Ugaritic text 
quoted in the preceding Note. 

his victory. Preferable to RSV “the vengeance.” The suffix of naqam 
is forthcoming from p et amdyw, “his feet,” by virtue of the double¬ 
duty suffix ( Psalms /, pp. 17 f.); naqam, “victory,” occurs in Ps xviii 
48. The nuance “deliverance” is commented upon by Bright, Jeremiah, 
second Note on xi 20, while Amaina naqdmu, “to save,” is the point 
of departure for Albright’s discussion in History, Archaeology and 
Christian Humanism (New York, 1964), p. 96, n. 28. Albright notes 
that Heb. nqm seldom means “avenge” but rather “save.” 

He will wash his feet. After her gory triumph over her enemies, 
the goddess Anath is described in cognate terms. UT, ‘nt:n:34-35, 
ydh bdm dmr [u]$b‘th bmm' mhrm, “She washes her hands of 
the blood of warriors, her fingers of the gore of troops.” This Canaanite 
parallel suggests that there is a solid basis for the LXX, Vulg., and 
Syr. reading kappayw, “(he will wash) his hands,” as against MT 
p e ‘dmayw, “his feet.” 

of the blood. Not “in the blood” as traditionally rendered. Compare 
yirhas b e dam with UT, 127:10, trh$ nn bd't, “She washes him clean 
of sweat.” For other instances of b e , “from,” Note on Ps lv 12 
and Psalms I, p. 319. Hence Gen xlix 11, kibbes bayyayin l e busd 
ub c dam ‘ a ndbim sutoh, should be rendered, "Of wine he washes his 
garments, his robes of the blood of grapes,” rather than, “In wine he 
washes his garments / His robes in the blood of grapes” (Speiser, The 
Anchor Bible, vol. 1). This line poetically states that the grape harvest 
is so abundant that Judah must wash his clothes of the juice and wine 
with which they are soaked. These interpretations are confirmed by 
IQM 14:2—3, wbbwqr ykbsw bgdyhm wrhsw mdm pgry h'smh, “And 
in the morning they shall launder their garments and wash themselves 
clean of the blood of the guilty corpses.” Here the phrase rhsw mdm, 
“wash themselves clean of the blood,” employing the preposition min, 
“from,” equals our phrase yirhas b e dam, “he will wash [his feet] of the 
blood,” where the psalmist uses the preposition b e , “from.” I am indebted 
to T. Penar for this parallel. 
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12. men . . . just man . . . God who governs. By using the words 
’adam, saddiq, >e ldhlm and $op e fim, the psalmist creates a fourfold 
inclusion with vs. 2. So men and God, justice and equity are the main 
themes of the poem. 

reward. Consisting of his victory over the wicked. For this sense of 
p e rl, see Prov xi 30, “The reward of the just man is the tree of life.” 

who governs. The plural participle sdp e fim agreeing with the plural 
of majesty ’ e ldhim reflects a usage documented in Psalms I, p. 280. 
In contrasting the governance of God with the governing of the unjust 
rulers in vs. 2, the poet continues the inclusion mentioned in the 
first Note on vs. 12. 



PSALM 59 
(lix 1-18) 


1 For the director: “Destroy notF A miktam of David, when 
Saul sent to watch the house to kill him. 

2 Rescue me, God, from my foes, 

against my attackers be my bulwark. 

3 Rescue me from evildoers, [2]* 

and from men of idols save me. 

4 For see how they lurk for my life, [3] 

how powerful men conspire against me. 

For no guilt of mine, 
for no sin of mine, Yahweh, 


5 For no misdeed of mine [4] 

they charge and take positions. 

Rouse yourself for my encounter, 
and see for yourself, 

6 Yahweh, God of Hosts, God of Israel! [5] 

Awake to punish all the nations, 

show no mercy to wicked traitors. Selah 

7 They wait till evening, [6] 

then growling like dogs they prowl the city. 

8 See how they belch from their mouth [7] 

swords from their lips. 

“For who will hear us?” 

9 But you, Yahweh, will laugh at them, [8] 

making sport of all the nations. 

10 My God is a fortress, [9] 

truly am I protected; 

God himself is my bulwark. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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11 a rampart is my God. [io] 

God will go before me, 

will let me gloat over my defamers. 

12 O El, slay them lest my people falter; [n] 

send them staggering from your bastion, 
and bring them down, 

O our Suzerain Lord! 

13 By the sin of their mouth, [ 12 ] 


the gossip from their lips. 

Let them be caught; 

for their presumption, curses, and lies 
Let them be proscribed. 


14 In your rage exterminate them, [ 13 ] 

exterminate and annihilate them, 

That they might know that God 
rules from Jacob to the edges of the earth. Selah 

15 They wait till evening, 

then growling like dogs they prowl the city. [ 14 ] 

16 Growling they roam for prey, [ 15 ] 

if not sated, they retire not. 

17 But I will sing your strength, [ 16 ] 

sing aloud each morning your firmness; 

Because you have been my bulwark, 
my refuge when besieged. 

18 My God is my fortress, [ 17 ] 

truly am I safeguarded; 

God himself is my bulwark, 
my rampart is my God. 


Notes 

lix. Accurately described by Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 50, as “antique 
in language and style, and exceedingly difficult,” this psalm has in recent 
decades been classified as either a national or an individual lament. A 
more precise rendition of some of its obscure phrases and their correla¬ 
tion to expressions in royal psalms points rather to a classification 
among the royal laments. The king complains to God about his foreign 
enemies, described as nations in battle array (vs. 5), and protests 
against his domestic defamers (vss. 8, 11), whom he compares, in 
a singular simile, to a pack of prowling dogs (vss. 7, 16). 

The psalmist’s twofold denunciation of these two groups results in 
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an intertwining of motifs that has baffled commentators; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, for example, finds the structure of the poem curious. An 
awareness that two different categories of foes are the target of the 
psalmist’s invective facilitates an appreciation of the lament’s structure 
and metaphors. 

1. Destroy not! Consult first Note on Ps lvii 1. 

miktam. Cf. second Note on Ps lvi 1. 

when Saul. Though this reference to the story of David’s escape by 
night from the messengers of Saul (I Sam xix 8ff.) coincides with the 
contents of the poem only in part, the attribution to the Davidic period 
does accord with the archaic quality of the language and the martial 
quality of much of its phraseology. 

sent. The object, “messengers,” explicit in I Sam xix 11, is here to 
be mentally supplied. This usage further illustrates the elliptic nature 
of biblical poetry. 

2. God . Reading >e l5him (MT >e ldhay) with one manuscript, LXX, 
and Syr., the final mem being taken from the following congeries 
mmtqwmmy. 

my foes . . . my attackers. The parallelism between ’ oy e bay and 
( m)t e qom e may bears comparison with UT, 76:u:24-25, nt'n bars iby 
wb'pr qm abk, “We have planted my foes in the nether world, and 
the attackers of your brother in the mud.” For the treatment of 
synonymous pairs in Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry, see the fourth Note 
on Ps lvii 8. 

against my attackers. Literally “from those who rise up against 
me.” Once the initial mem of consonantal mmtqwmmy is attached to 
preceding word (see first Note on vs. 2), the textual critic is left with 
two alternatives: he may analyze mtqwmmy into the preposition min 
followed by the substantive t e qomem (Ps cxxxix 21), or he may assume 
the hithpoel participle mitqom e may (Ps xvii 7), supplying the preposition 
from the parallel word me'oy^bay, on the basis of the principle examined 
in Psalms /, pp. 201 f. A preference for the first explanation will 
secure the reading in Ps cxxxix 21, which has been questioned and will 
be challenged anew because of the reading in llQPs a , wmmtqwmmykh. 

be my bulwark. Cf. Psalms /, p. 127. The pairing of the imperfect 
form t e sagg e benl with the imperative hassilerii is a technique of stylistic 
variation that biblical poets have inherited from their Canaanite 
predecessors; Psalms I, pp. 65 f. The military expression t e sagg e berii 
forms an inclusio (Psalms I, p. 327, and below on vs. 12) or “envelope 
figure” with vs. 18, misgabbi “my bulwark.” 

3. men of idols. The heathen “nations” of vs. 6; cf. Note on Ps 
lv 24 and Psalms /, p. 163. 

4. see how they lurk. Compare Pss iii 3 and lvi 7. Gunkel’s appeal 
to the phrase hinneh ’ar e bu to emend Ps lvi 7 hemmah to hinneh, 
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“Look! Behold!” ( Die Psalmen, p. 244), is invalidated by Ugar. hm, 
“See, behold!” 

powerful men. Comparing ’oy e bi 4 dz, “my powerful Foe,” in royal 
Ps xviii 18. 

conspire. On yaguru, Note on Ps lvi 7. 

no guilt of mine ... no sin of mine. For the grammar of pis 4 ! and 

hatta’tl, see Note on Ps xvii 3 ( Psalms l, p. 94). Cf. also Ps cxv 

7, y e dehem w e ld’ y e misun, “They have hands, but do not feel.” 

5. no misdeed of mine. Suffixless 4 awon shares the suffixes of synon¬ 
ymous pis 4 ! and haftaTi; Psalms I, pp. 17 f. The Israelite king feels 
he has done nothing to invite an attack by foreign powers. 

they charge . This military nuance of rus recurs in royal Ps xviii 
30; Job xv 26, xvi 14. The last passage is cited in Psalms I, p. 308, 
but the conjunction pa has been omitted through an oversight. The 
correct reading: yipr e serii peres 4 al pandy pa-ros (MT 4 al p e ne peres ) 
yards ‘alay k e gibbdr. A closely cognate nuance can be seen also in 
UT, 49 :i: 22-24, dq anm lyrz 4 m b 4 l ly 4 db mrh 4 m bn dgn, “One of 

little vigor cannot charge like Baal, wield a spear like Dagan’s son.” 

take positions. The usual parsing of yikkondnu as an assimilated 
form of hithpael yitkonanu is sustained by lQIs a which reads ttkwnny 
for MT tikkondrii in Isa liv 14. For the military sense of this verb, 
Nah ii 6, “His captains are strong, they hurtle in their march, they 
speed toward the wall, and the mantelet is positioned ( hukan ).” 

Rouse yourself. 4 urah liqra’t 7 is profitably compared with Ps xxxv 
2, qumah b e ‘ezrdtl, “Rise to my battle.” 

for my encounter. Namely, with my enemies. Not “Come to my 
help” (RSV). The translation and exegesis are afforded by the similar 
context of Ps xxxv 3, “Ready the spear and the javelin to confront 
( liqra’t ) my pursuers.” 

and see for yourself. Metrical considerations indicate that the first 
two words of vs. 6, w e ’attah should be attached to vs. 5, which now 
scans into 2+2//2+2. If the w e of w e ’attah is original, and not 
the product of faulty word division, it may be parsed as wow emphaticum 
( Psalms I, p. 329) strengthening the independent pronoun, which in turn 
emphasizes the imperative. An analogous use of the personal pronoun 
to stress the imperative idea is noticed in Pss iii 8 and x 14, 
ra’itah k! ’attah, “See for yourself.” Cf. Notes below on Pss lxix 
19-20 and cxxxix 1-2. 

Yahweh, God of Hosts . Recurring in Pss lxxx 15, 20, lxxxiv 9, 
grammatically difficult MT yhwh ’ e ldhlm s e bd’dt is no longer to be 
explained as the result of the mechanical substitution of ’ Hohim for 
yhwh (so GK, § 125h), but rather as a construct chain with an in¬ 
terposed enclitic mem. Hence vocalize >6 ldhe-m $ e bd’dt, as proposed by 
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Hummel, JBL 76 (1957), 97. A familiarity with the scores of examples 
in Ugaritic and Hebrew of an enclitic mem in a construct chain—not 
counting the several hundred instances of this enclitic attached to words 
in other combinations—would have exorcised the doubts expressed by 
M. Tsevat in HUCA 36 (1965), p. 50, n. 11. The fact that ’ e lohe 
s e ba’dt occurs eighteen times no more forbids the insertion of an 
enclitic mem in this formula than does the standard expression s e me 
samayim, “the highest heaven,” prevent the psalmist from writing 
hass 6 mey-m (MT has samayim) Samayim, “the highest heaven,” in Ps 
cxv 16. Syntactically, ' e lohe-m s e bd’6t is identical with Jer x 10, 
>e ldhe-m ' e met, “the true God” (=11 Chron xv 3, >e ldhe >e met). 

Of course, the use of this divine title is particularly apt in the military 
context of vss. 5-6. 

to punish. pqd is found once in Ugaritic, but with the probable denota¬ 
tion “to give orders.” 

wicked traitors. Synonymous with “the nations” who have violated 
their pact with the Israelite king. For this nuance of boged, see 
Psalms I, p. 156. 

7. They wait. Referring to the king’s domestic enemies. Since a 
derivation from sub, “to return,” yields no viable translation, relate 
yasubu to sub, “to sit, wait,” a by-form of yasab, discussed in Psalms 1, 
pp. 44, 148, 213. Of course, this version accurately describes the 
behavior of wild dogs or jackals, which usually stay in their dens 
during the day and issue forth after dusk in search of prey. See 
Note on Ps xci 5, pahad layldh, “the pack of night.” Gen xlix 27 de¬ 
scribes how a wolf passes the daylight hours in his lair: “Benjamin is a 
ravenous wolf, devouring prey from morning ( babboqer ) and dividing 
spoil till evening ( la'ereb ).” For details, cf. Dahood, UHP, p. 27. 

like dogs. Wild dogs or jackals are meant. 

prowl the city. Cf. first Note on Ps lv 11. 

8. they belch. Probably represented in the Ugaritic personal name 
nb'm, naba‘ has a pejorative connotation when predicated of the wicked 
or arrogant, as in Prov xv 28 and Ps xciv 4. Here its object, “swords,” 
does not appear until the second colon, an instance of enjambment 
( Psalms I, p. 326). In prose one would write, “From their mouth and 
lips they belch swords.” RSV needlessly resorts to conjecture in the 
second colon: “and snarling with their lips.” 

from their mouth . . . from their lips. On b e , “from,” see Psalms 
I, p. 319, and UT, 1 Aqht: 141-42, bph rgm lysa bspth hwth, “From 
his mouth his word had not gone forth, from his lips his utterance.” 
This text illustrates the double-duty suffix (rgm//hwth), a usage that 
serves to elucidate numerous biblical passages ( Psalms 1, p. 326), as well 
as the pair p//spt, as in our verse. Compare b e pihem with Ps lviii 7, 
b e pimd, and b e sip 0 totehem with Ps xlv 3, “Charm flows from your lips 
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(b € sip € tdteka) .” Another instance of b e , “from,” leads to a new transla¬ 
tion and interpretation of vs. 12 below. See also Dahood, Biblica 52 
(1971), 355-56. 

swords. If one prefers, with some co mm entators, “reproaches” to 
“swords,” the projected emendation of consonantal hrbwt to hrpwt 
would prove needless, given the numerous instances of the interchange 
of b and p ( Psalms I, pp. 90, 141, 206). However, such a reinterpreta¬ 
tion is not counseled because in Ps lv 22 words are termed “drawn 
swords,” in lii 4, the tongue is called a “sharpened razor,” and in lvii 5 
“a sword that is sharp.” These figures of speech, it may be remarked, 
further point up the unity of Pss lii—lix and help explain their grouping 
in the Psalter. Pss iii 7, xviii 44, and lxxxix 51 liken sarcastic remarks 
to shafts or arrows. 

who will hear us. Other instances of sama * with unexpressed ac¬ 
cusative suffix are given in Psalms l, p. 24, and in Notes on Pss lv 20 
and lxvi 18. This attitude of the psalmist’s maligners is termed “pre¬ 
sumption” in vs. 13. 

9. will laugh . . . making sport of. Compare the similar context and 
phraseology in Ps ii 4. This similarity of language conspires with other 
considerations to suggest a tenth-century date for this psalm, the period 
when Ps ii was composed. 

at them ... the nations. The former might refer to the royal poet’s 
internal enemies, the latter to his foreign foes. 

10. My God is a fortress. Reading ‘uzzu 'eli ki instead of MT ‘uzzo 
’eleyka, “O strength, to you.” This lection uncovers the composite divine 
name ’el ’ e l6him ( Psalms I, p. 305 f.), whose elements are separated and 
placed in the parallel cola ( Psalms I, p. 325). New instances of this 
composite name are registered in Pss lxii 2, 11-12, lxxvii 2, lxxxiv 8. 

The form ‘uzzu, parallel to hasdu in next verse, preserves the archaic 
nominative ending -u, lengthened to -u under the accent. One may retain 
MT ‘uzzo and adopt the usual explanation given to related forms such 
as fyay e to ’ares; cf. Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik, § 65h, 
p. 524. I suspect, however, that MT hiay e to is erroneous; here too, 
hay e tu would preserve the nominative ending as in Ugaritic. 

This denotation of ‘uzzu, which neatly comports with the military 
metaphors throughout the psalm and, more immediately, with “my 
bulwark” and vs. 11, “rampart,” is examined in Psalms I, p. 50. In Ps 
lxii 7-8 “fortress” and “bulwark” are again associated. 

truly. The emphasizing ki materializes with the separation of MT 
’ eleyka into ’eti+kl. It thus balances the emphatic ki in the following 
colon. As in Ugaritic, this particle often causes the verb to be thrown to 
the end of its clause; see Psalms l, p. 301, and cf. third Note on Ps liv 
7, where MT again mistakes defectively written ki for the suffix - ka. 

am I protected. Punctuating niphal ’ellamerah for MT qal ’eSmorah. 
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The doublet in vs. 18 reads synonymous 'ezzamerah (MT ’ a zammerah ), 
“am I safeguarded.” 

God himself. Parsing ki as asseverative, emphasizing the subject 
’ e lohim. For other instances, Psalms l, p. 65, where examples of ki 
intensifying the subject 'attah are cited, and Robert Gordis, “The As¬ 
severative Kaph in Ugaritic and Hebrew,” in JAOS 63 (1943), 176-78. 

In this verse, it may be noted, suffixed misgabbi, “my bulwark,” 
is paired with suffixless 'uzzu, “fortress,” suffixed ' eti , “my God,” balances 
suffixless ' e lohim, “God,” just as in vs. 11, suffixed ’ e ldhay is paired with 
suffixless ’ e ldhim. Verse 10 thus scans into 2+2+2 and suggests that 
the following verse contains the same metrical pattern. 

11. a rampart. Like 'uzzu, “fortress,” in preceding verse, hasdu pre¬ 
serves an archaic nominative ending. In recent years several scholars 
have noticed that in a number of texts hesed, “piety, kindness,” con¬ 
notes “strength.” In IDB, III, p. 915b, D. Napier correctly observes that 
hsd in its root sense conveys the quality of sustaining strength, strength 
in duration, while L. J. Kuyper, in his study, “The Meaning of hsdw 
ISA XL 6,” in VT 13 (1963), 489-92, cites a number of texts where 
this connotation is predominant. The relevant texts number Ps cxliv 
2; II Chron xxxii 32 (cf. II Kings xx 20); Jon ii 9. For the present 
purpose, the most instructive is Ps cxliv 2: hasdi um e sudafi misgabbi 
umiplafi (MT um € pal e ft ) ti, “my rampart and my fastness, my bulwark 
and my haven.” 

my God. Pointing ’ e lohay (MT ' e ldhey ) with two manuscripts and the 
LXX. 

God will go before me. In royal Ps cx 5, God is pictured waging 
battle at the king’s right hand, but here he is described as preceding the 
psalmist (probably the king) into combat. Whereas the preceding cola 
show the psalmist ensconced in his fortress, the present line depicts him 
sallying forth behind God to infli ct defeat upon his adversaries. 

Our stichometric division, 2+2+2, diverges from the traditional 
interpretation, which reads the line as a 3+3 bicolon. The metrical 
pattern of vs. 11 is thus identical with that of vs. 10, a 2+2+2 
tricolon. 

will let me gloat. Cf. Pss liv 9 and cxviii 7. 

my defamers. See Note on Ps liv 7. 

12. O El. Pointing ’el (MT ’ al ), the divine name also found in vs. 
10. Cf. Psalms I, p. 64. The same Masoretic confusion between the 
negative imperative particle ’al and the divine name ’el recurs in Pss 
Ixii 11, cxliii 7, and Jer xv 15, yhwh zokreni upoqdeni w e hinnaqem U 
merdd e pay ’el (MT ’al), “Remember me, Yahweh! Take note of me! 
Deliver me from those that harass me, O El!” 

slay them. In balance with imperatives h a nVemo, “send them stagger¬ 
ing,” and horidemo, “bring them down,” tahar e gem is an imperfect func- 
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tioning as an imperative; consult Note on Ps li 8. The root hrg occurs 
in UT, 6:5, but the insufficiency of context precludes certain identifica¬ 
tion with our verb; see UT, Glossary, No. 792. The sequence, imperfect 
—imperative, is but one of numerous devices employed by the biblical 
poets to create stylistic variety, as remarked in fourth Note on vs. 2. 

my people. A further indication that the supplicant is a king, who here 
prays that the morale of his subjects be sustained. Cf. introductory 
Note and second Note on vs. 11. 

falter. Deriving yisk e hu from sakah n, “to shrivel, flag,” discussed in 
Psalms I, p. 190. Compare Isa xxiii 16, zonah niskahah, "O wom-out 
whore!,” with Ezek xxiii 43, balah niuppim, “consumed by adultery.” 

send them staggering. After praying God that his people will not flag, 
the king asks the contrary for his mili tary opponents, since this is the 
literal sense of h a ni‘emd, hiphil imperative of nu a \ “to waver, stagger.” 

from your bastion. As above in vs. 8, giving b e its frequent sense of 
“from” ( Psalms /, p. 319), and identifying hel with the vocable designat¬ 
ing “rampart, bastion,” not, as tradition has done, with hayil , “strength,” 
though this latter derivation is not peremptorily excluded. In Ps cxxii 7, 
“Peace be within your bastions ( b e helek ), and tranquility within your 
citadels,” some of the ancient versions (LXX, Vulg., Syr.) again prove 
misleading when translating helek, “your strength.” Thus the association 
of hel, “bastion," with vs. 10 'uzzii, “fortress,” resembles that of Isa 
xxvi lb, ‘Ir *oz (MT ‘oz, but lQIs a 'wz) lanii y e sWdh yaslt homot wahel, 
“A fortress-city is ours, the walls and ramparts provide safety.” (Cf. also 
Ps xlviii 14.) This substantive is probably represented by the Ugaritic 
place name hi in UT, 113:40. 

bring them down. Namely, to Sheol. In other terms, horidemo is 
synonymous with “slay them.” Cf. Pss lv 24; BDB, p. 434a, and Isa 
lxiii 6, w e ’drid Id’ares nifham, “And I brought their glory down to the 
nether world.” 

O our Suzerain Lord! The Ugaritic balance adn, “lord” // mgn, 
“suzerain” (UT, 125:44-45), now leads me to opt for the reading 
considered in an earlier edition where I wrote, “I do not discount, 
however, the possibility that mgnnw might here signify ‘our Suzerain.’” 
See also R. C. Hanson, The Psalms in Modern Speech (Philadelphia, 
1968), II, p. 29. 

13. their mouth . . . their lips. Consult second Note on vs. 8. 

gossip. Because of its pairing with “sin,” dabdr here carries a pejorative 
connotation that is discussed in the second Note on Ps lvi 5. Both 
hatfa’t pimo, “sin of their mouth,” and d e bar s e patemo, “gossip from 
their lips,” are accusatives of means preceding the verb, a characteristic 
of the psalmists’ style ( Psalms /, p. 325). 

Let them be caught. Analyzing the waw preceding the verb yillakedu 
(pausal form ending the clause, MT yillakedu) as emphatic. As observed 
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in Psalms l, pp. 24 f., the waw emphaticum often causes the verb to be 
placed last in its clause. Ignorance of this usage goes far toward explain¬ 
ing the diverse stichometric divisions of vs. 13 witnessed in the versions. 

for their presumption. Which consists in thinking that God does not 
hear them (fourth Note on vs. 8) and will not intervene on the 
psalmist’s behalf. The preposition b of big c ’onam balances min in the 
two following substantives; Psalms I, p. 128, and third Note on Ps lv 12. 

Let them be proscribed. Vocalizing niphal yissaperu (MT piel y e sap¬ 
per u) to balance niphal yillakedu, “be caught.” Though uncertain, this 
version may partially be clarified by Jer xvii 13, y e surey (MT y e suray ), 
baares yikkatebu, “Those who turn from him shall be inscribed in the 
nether world.” Thus yissaperu may here be elliptical for yissaperu 
ba’ares. 

14. In your rage. Like suffixless Ps lvi 8, b e ’ap, “in your anger” (see 
Note), b e hemah, “in rage,” needs no further determination since it is 
also a part of the body {b e, ap means literally “nostrils, nose, face”). 

exterminate them. The accusative suffix of kalleh is forthcoming from 
parallel ' ayyenemo, “annihilate them,” on the principle treated in Psalms 
/, pp. 17 f. The verb kly is frequent in the Ras Shamra tablets. Here 
the Hebrew reads kalleh behemah kalleh, “Exterminate them in your 
rage, exterminate them.” 

annihilate them. Vocalizing piel imperative *’ ayyenemo (MT 
‘eynemo), to balance piel imperative kalleh; see Dahood, Biblica 44 
(1963), 293. 

they might know. Namely, in Sheol. Cf. Ps xxii 30, “Before him shall 
bend the knee of all who have gone down to the mud.” 

from Jacob. As in vss. 8, 12, and 13, b e denotes “from.” God’s 
governance of the world emanates from Israel to the ends of the world, 
a probable allusion to the navel-of-the-earth motif; cf. Psalms I, pp. 
142 f., 290. UT, 49:1:32-33, rish lymgy apsh, “His head did not reach its 
(throne’s) edge,” sharply contrasts with the biblical description of Yah- 
weh’s dominion reaching to the ' apse ha'ares, “ends of the earth.” 

to the edges. The sequence b e , “from,” . . . l e , “to,” recurs in Gen 
xlix ’ll , and Eccles xi 6, babbdqer . . . la'areb, “from morning . . . till 
evening”; cf. Dahood, UHP, pp. 26 f. 

15. They wait. See first Note on vs. 7. 

16. Growling. Since the independent pronoun hemmah (MT) has no 
clear function here, perhaps the infinitive absolute hdmoh is to be read. 
The frequency of i nfin itives absolute in El Amama Akkadian, Ugaritic, 
and Phoenician has taught us to seek more of these than MT discloses; 
Psalms 1, p. 214. 

they roam for prey. Compare I Pet v 8, “Your enemy the devil, like 
a roaring lion, prowls round looking for someone to devour.” 

they retire not. The phrase /o’ yi$b e ‘u wayyaUnu still baffles, but the 
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discovery of new examples of double-duty negatives ( Psalms I, p. 326) 
supports the interpretation of the Syriac version, which puts a negative 
before each of the two verbs: “if they are not sated, they do not retire.” 
Ibn Esra follows the Syriac. 

17. sing your strength. The construction ’asir ‘uzzeka is now matched 
in the unpublished tablet R§ 24.245, tsr (' nt ) dd al[iyn] b'l, “(Anath) 
sings the love of Victor Baal.” 

your firmness. A cognate nuance of hesed is examined in first Note 
on vs. 11. 

when besieged. Generic sar, “distress,” acquires a more specific de¬ 
notation by reason of context; Psalms I, p. 127. 

18. My God is my fortress. First Note on vs. 10. 

truly. Second Note on vs. 10. 

am I safeguarded. Since the doublet in vs. 10 reads ’essamerdh, 
’ezzamerah (MT ’ a zammerdh) evidently equals Ugar. dmr, “sentinel, 
guard” (UT, Glossary, No. 727). This root has been recognized in Exod 
xv 2 and II Sam xxiii 1 by F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman in 
JNES 14 (1955), 243, and by H. Cazelles in Melanges A. Robert, 
pp. 135 f. Cf. Isa xii 2, xxv 5; Ps cxviii 14; Job xxxv 10, and Nahum 
Saraa, “Ezechiel 8:17: A Fresh Examination,” in HTR 57 (1964), 347- 
52. 

God himself. Consult third Note on vs. 10. 

my rampart. First Note on vs. 11. The fact that the last two cola of 
vs. 11— y e qadd e merii ’ e ldhim yar’eni b e sdr*rdy —do not appear here 
supports the stichometric division proposed for vs. 11, namely that the 
first colon— ’ e l6hay hasdu —belongs semantically to vs. 10. 

my God. Cf. second Note on vs. 11. 



PSALM 60 

(lx 1-14) 


1 For the director; according to “Lilies” A solemn command - 
ment. 

2 A miktam of David, to be taught; when he strove with Aram- 
Naharaim and with Aram-Zobah, and }oab returned and smote 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt twelve thousand. 


3 O God, you were angry with us, 

and you ran from us; 

You were wrathful, 
you turned away from us. 

4 You shook the land, [ 2 ]* 

and it went to pieces; 

Weak from its fractures, 
much did it totter. 

5 You made your people drain the cup, [ 3 ] 

you made us drink a wine that dazed us. 

6 To those who fear you, give a banner [ 4 ] 

to which to rally against the bowmen. . Selah 

7 That your beloved may be delivered, [ 5 ] 

give us victory with your right hand, 
and grant us triumphl 

8 God spoke from his sanctuary: [ 6 ] 

"Exultant, I will make Shechem my portion, 
and measure off the Valley of Succoth. 

9 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; [ 7 ] 

Ephraim is my helmet, 

Judah my commander's staff. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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10 Moab is my washbasin, [ 8 ] 

upon Edom will I plant my sandal, 
over Philistia will be my cry of conquest/' 

11 Who will bring me the Rock City? [ 9 ] 

Who will offer me Edom's throne? 

12 But you, O God—will you be angry with us, [ 10 ] 

and go forth no more, O God, with our armies? 

13 Grant us liberation from the adversary, [ 11 ] 

since the aid of man is futile. 

14 With God we’ll achieve victory, [ 12 ] 

he himself will trample on our adversaries. 


Notes 

lx. Like Ps xliv, this is a national lament in which the community, 
probably in the person of the king (cf. vss. 7, 9), prays for deliverance 
from its adversaries. To place the psalm historically with any degree 
of certainty is beyond the reach of present scholarship, but the super¬ 
scription, language, and contents permit a tentative dating in the 
Davidic period. If, however, vs. 7 y e dideka, “your beloved,” alludes 
to King Solomon, who was also named y e didyah (II Sam xii 25), the 
psalm would belong to the Solomonic period. 

The lament presents a rather curious structure. Verses 3-5 describe 
a shattering national defeat that is likened to a cosmic catastrophe. 
A prayer for liberation is the burden of vss. 6-7, while vss. 8-10, 
consisting of 3+3+3 tricola—all other verses are 3+3 bicola— 
transmit the oracle that answers the prayer of the preceding two verses. 
The final verses (11-14) are a prayer for victory. 

Verses 7-14 recur, with minor variations, in Ps cviii 7-14. 

1. Lilies. A musical term of uncertain meaning recurring in Pss xlv 
1, and lxix 1. 

A solemn commandment . . . to be taught , With ‘ edut . . . l e lammed 
might be compared royal Ps cxxxii 12, b e riti w e ‘eddtl zo ’ a lamm e dem, 
“My covenant and my solemn commandment which I shall teach them.” 
For this definition of 'edut, see R. de Vaux in Melanges Eugene Tis- 
serant, I (Vatican City, 1964), p. 127. 
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2. miktam. Consult Note on Ps Ivi 1. 

when he strove .... Cf. II Sam viii 2, 3, 13; I Chron xviii 2, 
3, 12, which narrate that David (with Joab commanding the army) 
slew eighteen thousand Edomites in the Valley of Salt, near the Dead 
Sea. But the connection between the superscription and the contents of 
the psalm is obscure on a number of points, such as the mention of 
Aram-Naharaim, an area of northern Mesopotamia important as the 
home of the Hebrew patriarchs, in the superscription but not in text of 
the psalm. 

3. you were angry with us. The writer’s hesitation in accepting the 
definition of zanah, “to be angry,” in Ps xliv 10 ( Psalms I, p. 266) 
stemmed from insufficiently clear parallelism, but here the balance with 
’anapta, “You were wrathful,” permits no indecisiveness. However, I 
would dissent from R. Yaron in VT 13 (1963), 238, who terms the 
present usage “transitive”; the suffix of zanahtani is not accusative, but 
dative ( Psalms l, p. 326). Yaron arrived at his definition of zanah, 
usually rendered “to reject,” through Akk. zentt, “to be angry,” but it 
may be of historical interest to cite the nineteenth-century observation 
of E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vetus Testamentum in compendium 
redacta (Lipsiae, 1831), III, p. 377: “Verbum znh proprie rancidum esse, 
hinc, ad animum translatum, significat iram, indignationem, odium, 
praesertim grave, diuturaum, et inveteratum” [“The verb znh, properly 
to be rancid, whence transferred to the mind, signifies wrath, indigna¬ 
tion, hatred, that is especially serious, lasting, and deep-seated”]. 

and you ran from us. If strict parallelism marks the members of this 
verse, consonantal prstnw should express something akin to “You turned 
away from us.” Hence I would break down prstnw into the conjunction 
p e , “and” ( Psalms I, pp. 307 f.), rasta from my, “to run,” predicated of 
God in Ps xl 14, and the dative suffix -nu (see preceding Note). Com¬ 
pare Jer x 20, banay y^a’urii, “My sons have issued from me,” and Ps 
lxxiii 27, r e heqeka, “those who go far from you.” Hence when God is 
angry, he is pictured as going far from his people. This gives rise to the 
prayer siibenu, “Return to us!,” recited to appease the wrathful deity; 
cf. Ps lxxxv 5-6. 

You were wrathful. Being a denominative verb from ’ap, “nostril, 
wrath,” ’ anapta belongs to that growing list of Northwest Semitic verbs 
derived from names of the parts of the body; cf. the Note on Ps 
lxxiii 6 and Psalms I, pp. 84, 118, 164. 

you turned away from us. The construction t 0 sdbeb lanii finds an apt 
illustration in UT, 2 Aqht:vi:42, tb ly, “Turn away from me,” as cor- 
recdy translated by W. F. Albright in BASOR 94 (1944), 34, n. 22, who 
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compares ib ly with Heb. f ub mimmenrii. For other instances of l e , 
“from,” cf. Psalms l, p. 321; UHP, p. 29, and Biblica 47 (1966), 406, 
while the intransitive use of polel sobeb can be seen in Jer viii 5, “Why 
does this people turn away ( sob e bah)T ’ 

4. the land. Palestine is intended, since the next verse mentions “your 
people.” 

and it went to pieces. MT p e samtah is a hapax legomenon of un¬ 
certain meaning. The consonants psmth are capable of another analysis: 
conjunction p e , “and” (see second Note on vs. 3), followed by 
sum e tah, third person feminine singular, qal passive, of samat, “to 
destroy, annihilate,” Ugar. smt/fm^s. One may also vocalize famattah, 
“you destroyed her.” 

Weak. Traditionally explained as an alternate spelling of imperative 
r e pa\ “Heal!,” consonantal rph becomes syntactically viable when vo¬ 
calized as the fe minin e adjective rapah (MT i^pah), modified by the 
accusative of instrumentality s e bareha; see the next Note. 

from its fractures . Parsing s e bareha as instrumental accusative, and 
for the thought comparing UT, ‘nt:m:30, b‘dn ksl ttbr, “Behind, her 
loins do break.” The vocable s e bareha, collocated with rapah, is signifi¬ 
cantly telltale: the motif delineated in vs. 4 is that of a person—here 
Palestine personified—collapsing or going to pieces on receiving bad news. 
By abandoning his people during a battle, God was considered respon¬ 
sible for Palestine’s debilitation when the nation learned of the military 
rout. This motif has been touched upon in Psalms /, p. 281. To the 
bibliography given there may be added D. R. Hillers, “A Convention 
in Hebrew Literature: The Reaction to Bad News,” in ZAW 77 (1965), 
86-90, where the four essential elements are examined. Of the key 
words that figure in this motif, four appear in our verse: hir'astah, 
“you shook,” rapah, “weak,” s e barehd, “her fractures,” and mafah, “did 
it totter.” 

much did it totter. Explaining ki as emphatic with the resulting post¬ 
position of the verb; Psalms /, p. 301, and below on Pss lxxxix 2-3, xc 4. 

5. You made your people drain. Vocalizing hore’tah (MT hirltah) 
and deriving the verb from yf n, “to drink deeply,” studied in Psalms /, 

p. 206. 

the cup. Namely, the cup of divine wrath; cf. Ps lxxv 9, where 
masah, “to drain,” is used of the chalice prepared by God, and Isa li 
17-18, which describes Jerusalem’s condition as the result of imbibing 
divine indignation. 

MT qasah is parsed as the accusative of qaS, “cup,” found in UT, 
‘nt:v:41—42, klnyy qsh nbln klnyy nbl ksh, “All of us carry his cup, all 
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of us carry his chalice.” The apparent synonymy here with ks, “chalice,” 
and the parallelism with yayin, “wine,” in the psalm adequately indicate 
the sense of biblical qasah. It is evidently related to Heb. qaswah, “jar,” 
Ar. qaswatu, “basket.” This uncommon poetic word forms a wordplay 
with immediately following hisqitdnu, “You made us drink.” In laments 
such play on words is, paradoxically, quite common; e.g., Pss v 10, vii 
16, xliv 19, lvi 9, lxix 30, lxxiv 19, Ixxx 10, lxxxvi 1, lxxxviii 10, 16, 18, 
cxxxvii 5; Lam i 16. In this practice the biblical poets are maintaining 
a Canaanite tradition of the Late Bronze Age (1500-1200 b.c.); see 
Note on “my lament,” Ps lvi 9, and W. L. Holladay, VT 20 (1970), 156. 

that dazed us. In view of the Hebrew personal name r 6 ' elayah , it 
seems probable that the root of tar‘elah, “reeling, dazed condition,” is 
represented in the incomplete Ugaritic personal name r'i [ ], whose 

missing element is a divine name such as il or b'L 

6. give. Parsing natattdh as precative perfect, with full writing of the 
final syllable, commented upon in Psalms l, p. 26. Cf. Ps iv 8, natattah, 
“Put!” 

a banner. MT nes is preferable to the reading nus, “refuge,” adopted 
by some scholars. The several striking verbal similarities between our 
psalm and Ps 20 permit one to argue that MT nes, “banner,” supports the 
rendition of Ps xx 6, n e daggel, “We hold high the banners” (Psalms l, 

p. 128). 

bowmen. Explaining qdset as an abstract form, “archery,” here under¬ 
stood concretely, whose final t resulted from the partial assimilation to 
emphatic qoph. No longer is it necessary to resort to Aramaic in¬ 
fluence for an explanation of the form, since partial assimilation is 
already witnessed in UT, 1005:4; 1010:14, s(q ( =sdq ) slm; UT, § 5.24. 

7. your beloved. Probably the king; cf. the introductory Note. The 
plural form y e dideka would be a plural of majesty, s imil ar to plural 
,a badekd, “your servant,” a reference to the king in Ps lxxxix 51. 

give us victory. For this nuance of hdsVdh, whose object suffix is forth¬ 
coming from parallel and synonymous <a nenu (cf. Psalms I, pp. 17 f.), 
see Psalms I, p. 128. 

with your right hand. As in Pss xviii 36, cxxxviii 7, y e mm e ka is an 
accusative of means. 

grant us triumph. Consult Psalms /, pp. 116, 128, on ‘nw, “to 
triumph.” The Ketib reads ‘ a nenu, but the Qere has >a nerii, “grant 
me triumph,” whose singular suffix could well accord with “your be¬ 
loved” understood of the king. 

8. God spoke. These words introduce the oracle given in reply to the 
community's supplication. A priest or prophet has received divine as- 
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surance that God is still the master of nations and will intervene on 
Israel’s behalf; cf. Psalms I, p. 128, on Ps xx 7. 

from his sanctuary. As in Pss xx 3 (cf. first Note on Ps liii 7), lxiii 3, 
Ixviii 25, cxxxiv 2, cl 1, qodes refers to the heavenly sanctuary, while the 
phrase dibber b e qodso is syntactically similar to Ps xcix 7, b e 'ammud 
‘anan y e dabber, “He spoke from the pillar of the cloud.” Other examples 
of b e , “from,” are given in Psalms l, p. 319. RSV renders our phrase, 
“God has spoken in his sanctuary,” with the appended note, “Or by his 
holiness .” Neither alternative seems correct. The Grail Psalms, A New 
Translation (see Psalms I, p. 16), has grasped the true force of the 
preposition, rendering: “From his holy place God has made this promise.” 
In UT, 4 nt:m:27, qds doubtless refers to Baal’s heavenly sanctuary. 

Exultant, 1 will make Shechem my portion. A case of hendiadys, the 
text literally reading, “I will exult and I will make Shechem my portion.” 

Shechem. A city in central Palestine, belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim. 

Valley of Succoth. In central Transjordan, in the territory of the tribe 
of Gad. Nelson Glueck ( Explorations in Eastern Palestine [New Haven, 
1951], IV, p. 308 and Fig. 101) proposed to identify biblical Succoth 
with Deir ‘Alla in the Jordan Valley, but recent excavations at this site 
have led the excavator, H. J. Franken, to query this identification, 
without, however, wishing to deny categorically such an equation. 

9. Gilead . . . Manasseh . . . Ephraim . . . Judah. All Hebrew ter¬ 
ritories or parts of the Hebrew empire under the United Monarchy. 

10. Moab. A kingdom east of the Dead Sea, in what is now Jordan. 
Moab, Edom, and Philistia were also attached to the United Monarchy, 
either as provinces or as vassal states. The whole list thus gives a fairly 
good impression of the United Monarchy, though no rapport can now 
plausibly be established between the objects listed and the various 
nations. 

my washbasin. Fine specimens of footbaths were discovered during 
the excavations of Samaria in central Palestine and have been published 
by J. W. Crowfoot, The Objects from Samaria. Samaria-Sebaste (Lon¬ 
don, 1957), PI. xvii 16, Fig. 29, and p. 187, for discussion. 

Edom. A traditional enemy of Israel, occupying the region between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

will 1 plant. Deriving ’astik from slk n, “to nourish, support, rest,” 
discussed in the first Note on Ps lv 23. The oracle pictures God, the 
conquering warrior, resting his foot on the neck of Edom’s king as a 
sign of vanquishment. Psalms I, p. 116, discusses this motif in con¬ 
nection with Ps xviii 41. Though it related 'affik to slk i, “to cast,” the 
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Targ. took the phrase as referring to the custom of placing the foot on 
the neck of the vanquished. Hence the widely held interpretation of the 
phrase in a juridical sense (with the usual citation of Ruth iv 7—most 
recently by G. M. Tucker in CBQ 28 [1966], 44) may have to go by the 
board. 

my sandal. Among the products of the artisan-god Kothar’s skill that 
are listed in UT, 51 :i:26-44, figure n'l il (line 37), “El’s sandals,” and 
during the twenty-third archaeological campaign at Ras Shamra (1960) 
was found a bronze statue of El, whose open sandals were overlaid with 
gold. Cf. Schaeffer in AfO 20 (1963), 206-7, Fig. 21. 

over. Reading ‘ a le (MT ‘ dlay ), as in geminate phrase of Ps cviii 10. 

my cry of conquest. Parsing hitrd'd'i as hithpoel infinitive construct, 
followed by the first person singular suffix. The doublet in Ps cviii 10 
reads the finite verb ' etrd'a. “I give a cry of conquest.” 

11. Who will bring me. That is, as tribute. The speaker here is 
probably the king. M. Bogaert in Biblica 45 (1964), 236 f., has explained 
the suffix of yobllerii as datival, precisely as in UT, 51 :v:93-94, tblk 
grm mid ksp, “The mountains will bring you much silver.” 

Rock City. Another name for Petra (“rock”), the famous capital of 
the Nabataeans. Whether sor is identical with biblical Sela because of 
the identical meaning of the names is still disputed. With Hummel in 
JBL 76 (1957), 97; P. J. Calderone in Biblica 42 (1961), 431, and 
Bogaert in Biblica 45 (1964), 237, I read < lr-m (mem enclitic) sor for 
MT 7r masdr. Cf. J. Starcky, Petra et la Nubatene, in Supplement au 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, ed. by H. Cazelles and A. Feuillet, Fasc. 39 
(Paris, 1964), cols. 886-1017. 

will offer me. There is no need to read imperfect yanherii as suggested 
by BH 3 and BHS because given the frequent yqtl//qtl sequence, perfect 
ndharii makes an unexceptionable sequent to imperfect yobllerii, “will 
bring me.” See the second Note on Ps cviii 11. Should yanherii 
prove to be the preferred reading, it would still be unnecessary to as¬ 
sume the haplography of a yod. There is ample evidence that when the 
same consonant ended one word and began the next, it was written 
but once; it was a consonant shared by two words. Cf. Wilfred Watson, 
“Shared Consonants in Northwest Semitic,” Biblica 50 (1969), 525-33. 

Edom's throne. Identifying ‘ad (pointing uncertain) with Ugar. ‘ d in 
UT, 127:22-24, ytb krt Vdh ytb Iksi mlk Inbt Ikht drkt, “Kirta sits upon 
his seat, he sits upon his royal throne, upon the peaceful bench of his 
authority.” Other biblical texts with ‘d, “seat, chair,” number Pss lxxxix 
30, 38, xciii 5 (see J, D. Shenkel in Biblica 46 [1965], 404-9), xciv 15, 
cx 1; Isa xlvii 7, lvii 15; Jer xxii 30; Zeph iii 8. Consult M. Dahood in 
Sacra Pagirta, eds. J. Coppens et al. (Paris-Gembloux, 1959), I, pp. 276- 
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78; Biblica 44 (1963), 300, n. 3; UHP, p. 67; Georg Sauer, Die Spriiche 
Agurs (Stuttgart, 1963), p. 36, n. 3. 

12. But you. Parsing h a ld’ as the interjection “Behold!” discussed in 
the second Note on Ps liv 2, not as the interrogative particle. 

be angry with us. Understanding the suffix of zanahtanu as the 
dative of disadvantage; cf. first Note on vs. 3. 

13. liberation from the adversary. See the Note on Ps cviii 13 for the 
explanation of ‘ ezrat missar, rendered “help against the adversary” 
in earlier printings. 

14. will trample on our adversaries. Cf. Pss xliv 6 and cx 5, “The Lord 
at your right hand will smite kings on the day of his wrath.” 



PSALM 61 
(lxi 1-9) 


1 For the director; upon a stringed instrument. Of David. 

2 Hear, O God, my cry, 

listen to my prayerl 

3 From the brink of the nether world [ 2 ]* 

to you I call 
As faint grows my heart. 

From it lead me 
to the Lofty Mountain. 


4 O that you would be my refuge, [ 3 ] 

a towered fortress against the Foe! 

5 That I might dwell in your eternal tent, [ 4 ] 

find refuge under the shelter of your wings. Selah 

6 O that you yourself, O God, would hear my vows, [ 5 ] 

would grant the request of him who fears your name. 

7 Add days to the king's days, [ 6 ] 

turning his years into endless generations. 

8 I,et him sit enthroned before God forever, [ 7 ] 

may kindness and fidelity be appointed to safeguard him. 

9 Then will I always hymn your name, [ 8 ] 

fulfilling my vows day by day. 

♦ Verse numbers in RSV. 


Notes 

lxi. If with most modern scholars we classify this psalm as an in¬ 
dividual lament composed by a member of the Old Testament com¬ 
munity (cf. Kraus, Psalmen, I, p. 433), we shall find it difficult to ac¬ 
count for the prayer for the king in vss. 7-8. With Gunkel and Kraus we 
shall be forced to describe these two verses as the misplaced work of a 
later hand. If, however, we assume that the suppliant is a king, no such 
problem arises. The one question that is raised—the shift from the first 
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(vss. 2-6, 9) to the third (vss. 7-8) person—can satisfactorily be ex¬ 
plained as Hofstil (“court style”). For our purpose, the most lucid 
parallel is the fifteen-line Phoenician Inscription of King Yehawmilk of 
By bios dating to the fifth-century b.c. Throughout the first eight and one 
half lines Yehawmilk speaks of himself in the first person (“And I 
made for my lady, mistress of Gebal, this altar of bronze . . .”), but at 
the end of line 8 he unexpectedly shifts to the third person: “May the 
mistress of Gebal bless Yehawmilk, king of Gebal, and grant him life, 
and prolong his days and his years over Gebal, for he is the legitimate 
king. . . Hence this psalm is most coherently interpreted as a royal 
supplication for deliverance from death (vss. 2-4) and admittance to the 
celestial dwelling of God where the king might eternally praise the name 
of God in his immediate presence (vss. 5—9). 

1. a stringed instrument. Scholars are wont to repoint singular n e ginat, 
which is hapax legomenon, to plural n e ginot, which is normally found 
(e.g., Pss iv 1, vi 1, liv 1). But since it is the more difficult reading, 
n e ginat should be preserved and explained as a fe minin e absolute form 
in -at, as in Ugaritic; see first Note on Ps lx 13. 

3. the brink of the nether world. For the exegesis of this phrase, cf. 
Christoph Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode in den individuellen Klage- und 
Dankliedern des Alten Testaments (Basel, 1947), p. 83, and for a listing 
of texts with ’eres, “nether world,” Psalms I, p. 106. The phrase 
miq e seh ha’ares recurs in Jer x 13 where, as here, it has been taken as 
“bounds of the earth.” Once it is recognized, however, that in Jer x 12 
* eres also refers to the underworld, the sense of ' eres in Jer x 13 becomes 
clearer. These two verses would read: “Who made the nether world by 
his power, established the earth by his wisdom, and by his skill stretched 
out the heavens. At his thunder masses of water pour down from heaven, 
and he brings up vapors from the brink of the nether world” (cf. Gen ii 
6). Verse 12 articulates the tripartite division of the cosmos (cf. Note 
on Ps lxxvii 19), while vs. 13 depicts God causing the two extremities 
of the cosmos—heaven and the nether world—to supply man, occupy¬ 
ing the center of the universe, with the water he needs. 

The psalmist is here describing the human condition in existentialist 
terms: man constantly stands at the edge of the abyss, and only divine 
assistance can prevent his falling into it. Ecclus li 9 voices a related 
idea: w’rym m’rs qwly wms'ry s’wl Sw’ty, “And I raised my voice from 
the City, and from the gates of Sheol my cry.” 

to you I call. The first part of vs. 3 is preferably scanned as a tricolon 
with ’elekd ’eqra’, “to you I call,” serving as a double-duty modifier or 
two-way middle. It is thus preceded by a prepositional phrase describing 
the place, "From the brink of the nether world,” and followed by a 
prepositional phrase stating the time, “As faint grows my heart.” The line 
now scans as a 6:5:5 tricolon rather than a 11:5 bicolon. 
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It may be pointed out here that the parallelism between 'eres “nether 
world,” and sur, “mountain,” can be identified in UT, ‘nt:m:25-26, hmlt 
ars, “the multitude of the nether world,” parallel to gry il, “my towering 
mountain.” 

From it. Namely, from the edge of Sheol. Explaining the suffix mim- 
menrii as third person singular masculine; cf. Psalms 1, pp. 10 f., and 
Eccles ii 25, hus mimmenni, “apart from him,” as translated and parsed 
in Biblica 43 (1962), 353. 

lead me. Parsing tanherii as a jussive form with imperative meaning, 
thus forming an inclusion with imperative sim'ah, “hear,” in vs. 2; 
Psalms 1, pp. 29 f. 

The psalmist uses tanhenl in a double sense; to lead from the rim of 
annihilation and to lead into Paradise. Psalms I, pp. 33, 147, examines 
several texts (Pss v 9, xxiii 3, lxxiii 24, cxxxix 24) where ndhdh is a 
terminus technicus for ushering one into eternal mansions. 

Lofty Mountain. Parsing yarum as the passive participle of the root 
yrm, discussed in Psalms 1, p. 118 (under yaram in the Index, p. 48 
should be corrected to 118). Usually rendered “rock,” sur has more the 
Ugaritic meaning of gr//gb\ “mountain.” Compare Ps xviii 47. Cf. 
UT, 76:m: 12-13, y'l b'l bg[r\ wbn dgn bs[mm?], “Baal went up to the 
mountain, and Dagan’s son into heaven.” The restoration bg[r] is now 
sustained by the reading of Herdner, Corpus des tablettes, p. 51, but 
the completion of bs[mm\ is conjecture. 

“The Lofty Mountain” is apparently a poetic name of God’s heavenly 
abode, like siyydn in Ps liii 7 (see Note thereto). In other words, the 
psalmist’s request resembles the prayer of Ps xliii 3, “Let them bring me 
to your holy mountain (har qodseka) and to your dwelling.” I am now 
inclined to interpret this latter prayer as a request for admittance to 
God’s celestial abode rather than to his temple in Jerusalem. Compare 
Ps cxxi 1, ’essa.’ ‘enay ’el heharim , “I raise my eyes to the mountain,” 
with Ps cxxiii 1, ’eleka nasa’ti ’et ‘enay hayyds e bi bassamayim, ‘To 
you I raise my eyes, O you who sit enthroned in the heavens!” From 
this comparison it becomes reasonably clear that hdrim is a plural of 
majesty denoting the heavenly mountain. 

4. O that . Psalms I, pp. 19 f. 

a towered fortress. Analyzing migdal *oz (also in Judg ix 51; Prov 
xviii 10), customarily translated “a strong tower” (RSV), as a com¬ 
posite noun (Psalms I, p. 325) comprised of migdal, “tower,” and ‘6z, 
“fortress” (Psalms I, p. 50). Though few, the composite words in 
Ugaritic are sufficient to indicate that Hebrew lexicographers have 
underestimated their number in the OT. Compare Isa xxvi 1 ‘ir ‘dz, 
translated “fortress-city” in Psalms 1, p. 173. 

the Foe. Referring to the enemy par excellence, Death; cf. Psalms l, 
pp. 77, 105. With ’eres, “nether world,” in vs. 3, ’oyeb at the end of vs. 
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4 forms an inclusion ( Psalms I, p. 327). The association of *oyeb with 
’eres, “nether world,” and ' apar , “mud,” in Ps vii 6 makes it very 
probable that the term there also refers to Death; this identification was 
not explicitly made in Psalms I, p. 43, though it is found on p. 105. 

Canaanite imagery shows through this plea that God become a 
towered-fortress against Death. In UT, 51 :v: 121-27, Baal pleads with 
the artisan-god Kothar not to put windows in his palace. The motive is 
not altogether clear, but several scholars believe that the reason is to be 
found in Jer ix 20, “For Death has come up through our windows, has 
entered our castles.” Hence to ward off Death, a fortress with towers 
is needed. 

5. That I might dwell. Parsing ’ dgurah as subjunctive; cf. Ps ix 15, 
and Psalms I, p. 57. 

your eternal tent. Parsing b e ’ohol e ka ‘olamim as a construct chain 
with the pronominal suffix -ka interposed; consult Psalms I, pp. xxxrx f., 
110, and UHP, p. 15, where UT, ‘nt:m:26, btk gry il spn is rendered, 
“in the midst of my towering mountain Zaphon.” Stylistically, this con¬ 
struct chain balances the construct chain b e seter k e ndpeka, “under the 
shelter of your wings.” New examples of this poetic syntax number 
Deut xxiii 24, te ldhekd n e dabah, “your generous God”; Job xv 10, 
kabblr me’abikd yamim, “older than your aged father,” xviii 14, yin- 
nateq me’oh°ld mibtaho , “He is snatched from his comfortable tent” 
(Pope, The Anchor Bible, vol. 15). New bibliography includes A. A. 
Wieder in JBL 84 (1965), 164, n. 30. 

As in Ps xxviii 5, ’dhel designates God’s celestial habitation, and as in 
Ps xxvii 4, the psalmist is requesting eternal union with God in the 
afterlife. Thus there is greater reason to believe that “your tent” and 
“your holy mountain” in Ps xv 1 refer to those in heaven, and that Ps 
xv is a liturgy specifying the requisite moral qualities for admission to 
Paradise. 

your wings. This imagery is treated in Psalms /, pp. 107 f. 

6. O that. See first Note on vs. 4. 

you yourself. Cf. Psalms I, pp. 20, 241, for ki *attah with the precative 
perfect. 

would hear. Parsing sama'ta as precative perfect; cf. Psalms I, p. 20. 

would grant. Parsing ndtattd, as in Ps lx 6, as precative perfect. 

the request. Explaining y e reset (MT y e russat) as a by-form of royal 
Ps xxi 3, ’ a reset; cf. Psalms l, p. 95, for other examples of inter¬ 
change between primae yod and primae aleph nouns. There may even 
be a third by-form in unexplained Job xvii 11, morose l e bdbi, “my 
cherished desires,” literally “the requests of my heart.” 

of him who fears your name. Parsing yife frmeka as a plural of 
majesty designating the king, just as plural ‘ a bddekd, “your servant,” 
refers to the king in Ps Ixxxix 51. Traditional “those who fear your 
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name” is difficult to fit into the context of the psalm. As in Ps xiii 
(see Psalms /, third Note on Ps xiii 5), there appear to be but three 
personae dramatis in this poem: God, Death, and the psalmist. Rep¬ 
resenting in his person the community of believers, the king may ap¬ 
propriately use the plural form. 

7. Add. In balance with precative sam'ata, “hear,” and natatta, 
“grant,” in vs. 6, imperfect tosip functions as an imperative; cf. Psalms /, 
pp. 29 f., and above on vs. 3. 

days to the king’s days. The king speaks of himself in the third 
person; the use of ‘ebed as a substitute for the first person singular 
pronoun (Psalms I, p. 124) may be cited to illustrate the practice 
of using a third person substantive as a surrogate for the first person. 

Since this is a prayer for immortality, ydmim, “days,” does not mean 
the days of a man on earth, but his days with God in the afterlife, 
in other words, divine days. Cf. Job x 5, “Are your days as the days 
of a mortal? / Your years as men’s years?” (Pope, The Anchor Bible, 
vol. 15). 

The wording of this prayer affects the translation and exegesis of 
Prov ix 10-11, “The beginning of wisdom is reverence for Yahweh, 
and knowledge of the Holy One is understanding, because through 
him (the suffix of bi is third person singular) your days will be mul¬ 
tiplied, and he will increase for you the years of your life.” In this 
passage, to explain “days” and “years” as purely terrestrial would be 
much too restrictive. 

turning . The lifeless second colon needs a verb which is forthcoming 
when often-emended MT k e mo is vocalized kammo, the piel infinitive 
absolute of *kimma, “to make like,” a verb coined from the adverb 
k e mo, “like, as.” 

his years. When the goddess Anath promises Aqhat immortality, she 
assures him: assprk ’m b'l snt (2 Aqht:vi:28-29), “I will make you 
number years like Baal.” (For Ugar.-Heb. Vn, “like,” see M. Held 
in JBL 84 [1965], 280, n. 36.) 

The biblical parallelism between ydmim and sdnot equals that of UT, 
1019:4—5, alp ymm wrbt snt, “a thousand days, ten thousand years.” 
Parallel pairs of words are discussed in the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

endless generations. This request bears comparison with that made 
by the king of Pyrgi in Etruria on behalf of the statue of the 
goddess Astarte: wsnt Im's ’Im bbty Snt km hkkbm 7, “And may the years 
of the statue of the goddess in her grave be as the years of the 
stars of El.” Consult P. Nober, “Scavi nel santuario etrusco di Pyrgi,” 
in Verbum Domini 43 (1965), 198-205. 

Heb. dor wddor equals Ugar. dr dr. The biblical association of melek 
and dor wddor is a reminiscence of UT, 68:10, tqh mlk ‘Imk drkt 
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dt drdrk , “You will receive your eternal kingship, your everlasting 
dominion.” Cf. Exod iii 15. 

8. sit enthroned. The pregnant sense of yeseb is discussed on pp. 
7 f. of Psalms 1. 

before God. Enjoying the beatific vision; cf. especially royal Ps xxi 7 
and its exegesis in Psalms I, p. 133; also p. 99 on Ps xvii 15. 
The third person reference to God belongs to court style. 

forever. The lack of the preposition l e with ‘olarn (notice ld‘ad in 
the following verse) is disturbing, and the possibility that 'oldm, “eter¬ 
nity,” by metonymy denotes “eternal seat” is not excluded. Jer xlviii 
18, r € di mikkabod, correctly rendered “Come down from your throne 
of glory” by AT, supplies an instructive analogy. Cf. also Ps xi 4. 

kindness and fidelity. These divine attributes here, as in Pss lxxxv 11, 
lxxxix 15 and lvii 4, are personified as two attendants appointed to 
insure the king’s safety. Consult Psalms 1, pp. 148, 247, and Note 
on Ps lxxxix 15. 

be appointed. Explaining consonantal mn as defective spelling for 
miinu, precative perfect, qal passive. Many commentators, in the steps 
of GK, § 75cc, adopt MT man, and parse it as an apocopated piel 
imperative. This transition from third person yeseb to second person 
man is stylistically harsh, whereas our analysis preserves the third 
person in both parts of the verse. Another misunderstood qal passive 
from mdnah, “to number, appoint,” appears in Job vii 3, “Thus I am 
allotted empty months, / Weary nights are appointed (reading qal 
passive miinu for MT minnu ) me” (Pope, The Anchor Bible, vol. 15). 

9. hymn. As noticed at Ps lvii 8, the root of Heb. zamar appears 
in Ugaritic as dmr. 

fulfilling. Parsing l e sall e mi as a circumstantial infinitive; GK, § 114o, 
and Psalms I, p. 167. 

day by day. yom yom equals Ugar. ymym, “every day.” 



PSALM 62 
(lxii 1-13) 


1 For the director; according to ]eduthun. A psalm of David. 

2 The God of gods alone 

is my mighty castle; 

My soul, from him will my triumph come. 

3 He alone is my mountain of triumph, [ 2 ]* 

my bulwark: 

I will not stumble into the Dragnet. 

4 How long will you bluster, [ 3 ] 

indulge in gossip about a man? 

All of you are like a leaning wall, 
a sagging fence. 


5 Craft alone do they propose, [ 4 ] 

to ruin they indulge in lies; 

With their mouth indeed they bless, 
but in their heart they curse. Selah 

6 God himself alone [ 5 ] 

is my castle; 

My soul, from him truly comes my hope. 

7 He alone is my mountain of triumph, [ 6 ] 

my bulwark: 

I will not stumble. 

8 The Most High God is my triumph, [ 7 ] 

my Glorious One is my mountain-fortress, 

God himself my refuge. 

9 Trust in him, at all times the Strong One. [ 8 ] 

Pour out your hearts before him, 

for God is our refuge. Selah 

10 Men of lowly birth are mere vapor, [ 9 ] 

those of high degree a delusion. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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On scales they are lighter than leaves, 
together lighter than vapor. 

11 Rely not on criminal extortion, [ 10 ] 

do not idolize wealth; 

When God enounces, pay attention! 

12 One thing has God spoken, [n] 

only two have I heard: 

13 “Strength belongs to God, [ 12 ] 

and to you, O Lord, firmness; 

You repay each man according to his deeds.” 


Notes 

Ixii. A psalm of trust. This type of psalm may have developed from 
the laments, in which expressions of confidence are a common feature 
(see Psalms /„ p. 68, introductory Note on Ps xi). The poet professes 
his absolute confidence in God’s protection. Filled with this assurance 
of divine shelter, the psalmist instructs those who share his belief to 
place their trust in God rather than in extortion or wealth. There are 
several didactic elements in the poem (vss. 10-12), but not in sufficient 
number of justify BJ’s classification as psaume didactique. 

The psalm abounds in textual obscurities and ambiguities, so that 
the above version may not have consistently grasped the poet’s in¬ 
tentions. The following Notes indicate where the uncertainties lie. 

1. Jeduthun. The name of a member of a musical guild instituted 
by King David; cf. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel , 2d ed. (Baltimore, 1946), p. 127. The name recurs in the 
superscriptions of Pss xxxix and lxxvii. 

2. The God of gods. Reading ’el (MT ’el) ’ e lohim, a title dis¬ 
cussed in Psalms I, pp. 305 f. This composite appellative recurs in 
vss. 11-12, where its two components are separated in the parallel 
cola. Cf. Note on Ps booriv 8, and Isa xlii 5, ha’el yhwh, but 
h’l h’lwhym in lQIs a . 

alone. Taking ’ak in a restrictive rather than in an asseverative 
sense. All five occurrences of ’ak (vss. 2, 5, 6, 7, 10) in this psalm 
lend themselves to the restrictive interpretation. 

my mighty castle. Identifying diimiyydh as a masculine form (see 
vs. 6) of Ugar. dmt, Akk. dimtu, “castle, fortress.” Dahood in Biblica 
45 (1964), 83-84, has identified dumah, “fortress,” in Ezek xxvii 32, 
mi k e $ur k e dumah b e tok hayyam, “Who is like Tyre, like the fortress 
in the midst of the sea?” Ezekiel’s collocation of sur and dumah 
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resembles the psalmist’s balancing of dumiyyah with su.fi, “my moun¬ 
tain,” in the next verse, where synonymous miSgabbi, “my bulwark,” 
also appears. The final - yah of dumiyyah, which recurs in Ps lxv 2, 
where it is parallel to siyyon, “the (heavenly) Zion,” is the superlative 
or intensifying morpheme discussed in Psalms l, p. 240. (Cf. also Jer ii 
31, ’eres mcfpelyah, “land of total darkness,” a name for Sheol.) As 
remarked above, dumi, without the superlative ending, appears in vs. 6, 
associated with suri, “my mountain,” in vs. 7. 

My soul. Shifting the athnach so as to put “my soul” in the second 
colon. Psalms I, p. 257, Note on Ps xlii 6, cites other texts containing 
the motif known as “the dialogue of a man with his soul,” 

my triumph. Or “my salvation.” See Psalms I, p. 131. 

3. alone. Cf. second Note on vs. 2. 

my mountain, sur equal Ugar. gr, “mountain”//gb', “hill,” an 
appellative of Baal, as noticed in Psalms I, p. 105. See W. F. Albright, 
“Baal-Zephon,” in Festschrift Alfred Bertholet, ed. O. Eissfeldt et al. 
(Tubingen, 1950), pp. 1-4. 

my mountain of triumph. Literally “my mountain and my triumph,” 
a case of hendiadys. An analogous phrase appears in UT, ‘nt:m:23, 
bgb‘ tliyt, “on my hill of victory,” parallel to line 22, bgr nhlty, 
“on my mountain of dominion.” 

/ will not stumble. Concerning the pregnant sense of Id’ ’emmot, 
“I will stumble into Sheol,” see Psalms 7, pp. 78 f., and the fourth 
Note on Ps lv 23. 

into the Dragnet. Unexplained rabbah is tentatively identified with 
Ugar. rbt in UT, 51:u:32-33, qh rlt bdk [ ] rbt 7 ydm, “Take 

the net in your hand, the dragnet upon both hands.” In the Canaanite 
passage there can be little doubt about the general sense of rbt, a syn¬ 
onym of well-known rtt, but whether it answers to the biblical vocable 
enjoys less certainty. But the pregnant sense of ’emmot in other passages, 
where it connotes “to stumble into Sheol,” permits the inference that 
“Dragnet” is another of the many poetic designations of the nether 
world. The motif of Sheol as a place of nets receives brief comment in 
Psalms l, p. 258, and appears in Ps xviii 6 and Job v 5. 

4. will you bluster. Deriving the hapax legomenon t e hdt e tu from the 
root underlying Ugar. hwt, “word.” Pope (The Anchor Bible, vol. 15), 
discusses Job vi 30b, hawot , “words.” Cf. also Dahood, UHP, p. 56, 
and Ps lii 3, “Why do you boast of evil?” 

indulge in gossip. Literally “indulge your palate.” An uncertain version 
stemming from the proposed reading tirsu hek kull e kem for MT 
t e rosfhu kull e kem. The phrase tirsu hek thus would compare with 
Ps xlix 14, b e pihem yirsu, “who indulged their taste.” The verb yirsu 
recurs in the following verse of our psalm. 
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All of you . . . sagging fence. Figurative for “You are a menace 
to the community.” 

5. Craft alone. With Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, p. 264), reading massu’ot 
(MT miss e ’eto) from nasa\ “to beguile, deceive,” and attaching the 
final waw to the following verb. 

do they propose. Reading w e yd' a su (see preceding Note), and 
parsing the waw as emphatic ( Psalms 7, p. 24). 

to ruin. To bring about the downfall of the just. Our absolute 
translation reflects the Hebrew transitive infini tive haddi a h, the only 
known instance of its use without an accusative object. 

they indulge in lies. The construction yirsu kazab, “indulge in lies,” 
resembles vs. 4, tirsu hek, “indulge in gossip.” 

With their mouth. Reading b e pi (MT b e plw), and attaching the final 
letter to the following verb as emphatic waw. Since it counterbalances 
suffixed qirbam, “their heart,” pi needs no suffix on the strength of 
the principle discussed in Psalms 7, pp. 17 f. Or one may appeal to 
the practice, mentioned in Psalms I, p. 89, whereby the suffix may 
be omitted with names of parts of the body. 

indeed they bless. Reading wibdrekii (MT y e bareku; see preceding 
Note), and parsing the initial waw as emphatic ( Psalms 7, p. 24). 
As in the first colon of this verse, the emphatic particle may be 
responsible for the postposition of the verb. 

they curse. Comparing y e qall e lu with Ras Shamra Akk. tu-qa-[I\i-il 
in Le palais royal d’Ugarit, III, 16.270:27, p. 43. 

6. God himself. Parsing the lamedh of le’lohim as emphatic ( Psalms 7, 
p. 143), and comparing Ps lxxxix 19, lyhwh, “Yahweh himself.” 

alone. As throughout this poem, *ak bears a restrictive connotation; 
consult second Note on vs. 2. 

my castle. Consult third Note on vs. 2. 

My soul. As in vs. 2, naps'i is shifted to the second colon. 

7. my mountain of triumph. The third Note on vs. 3 comments 
on this hendiadys. 

7 will not stumble. See fourth Note on vs. 3. 

8. The Most High God. Psalms 7, pp. 45 f., examines the composite 
divine name ‘a/ >e ldhim. Attention might be directed to the correspond¬ 
ing divine name 7 yhwh, “the Most High Yahweh,” in Pss xviii 42 
and lv 23. 

my Glorious One. This divine title k e bddi receives comment in 
Psalms 7, p. 18, Note on Ps iii 4. 

mountain-fortress. Comparing vs. 2, “my mighty castle.” Rendered 
“my mighty rock” by RSV, sur ‘uzzi preferably parses as a composite 
noun like migdal 'oz, “a towered fortress,” in Ps lxi 4. In view of 
these examples, Ps xxxi 3, l e siir ma'oz perhaps denotes “O mountain- 
refuge 1” rather than “O mountain of refugel” 
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God himself . Though customarily parsed as beth essentiae, the initial 
consonant of be’lohim might also be identified as the particle of 
emphasis studied in Psalms 1, p. 177. In other words, be’lohim and 
le’lokim (vs. 6) express the same idea. 

9. the Strong One. Deriving ‘am from ‘mm, “to be strong,” studied 
in Psalms l, pp. 112 f. The context suggests, however, that ‘am might 
here denote “the fortress” (compare ' dz , “strong,” and ‘oz, “fortress”), 
as in Nah iii 12, “All your fortifications ( mibsarayik ) are fig trees, your 
fortress (‘am, MT 7m) first-ripe figs,” and UT, 2063:9-12, *bdk b 
Iwsnd \y?]bsr ‘m mlk, “Your servant in lwsnd has reinforced the 
royal fortress.” 

10. lighter than leaves. A doubtful rendering of unexplained l‘lwt, 
which I would break down into comparative lamedh (Psalms l, p. 183) 
and ‘Iwt, an assumed feminine plural of ‘aleh, “leaf.” 

lighter than vapor. The occurrence of moznayim, “scales,” and hebel, 
“vapor,” in the same line may impinge on the translation of disputed 
Isa xl 15, hen goyim k e mar mdly uk e sahaq mo’znayim nehsdbu, “Look, 
the nations are like a drop from a cloud (see Dahood, Biblica 47 
[1966], 414-15), and they are evaluated like mist on scales.” The 
unique singular form Sahaq, from which root derives the plural form 
s e hdqim, “clouds, heaven,” may well denote “mist,” since the relation¬ 
ship between “mist” and “clouds” is apparent. Cf. n e si’lm, “vapors” 
that form clouds and portend rain; BDB, p. 672a. 

11. criminal extortion. Departing from the traditional verse-division, 
I attach ub e gazel, “crime,” to the first colon where with b e ‘oseq, 
“extortion,” it forms an hendiadys (Psalms 1, p. 326). 

do not idolize. Explaining tehbalu, usually rendered “set no vain 
hopes,” as a denominative (piel pointing may be indicated) verb from 
hebel in the specific sense of “idol” (cf. BDB, p. 211a, and Psalms l, 
pp. 151, 188). Cf. Jer ii 5, wayyel e ku ’ah a re hahebel wayyehbdlii, 
“And they went after idols and worshiped them,” and II Kings xvii 15. 
This analysis brings out the appositeness of balancing tehbalu with 
tibfhu, “rely," which often denotes to trust in divinity. The psalmist 
warns against divinizing either just or unjust acquisitions. 

wealth. Attaching hayil to the second colon of vs. 11, where it 
balances “criminal extortion.” By hayil the poet doubtless intends to 
mean legitimate wealth as opposed to “c rimin al extortion.” 

When God enounces. Reading ki yanub ’el (MT ’al). Other instances 
of Masoretic confusion between ’al and ’el are documented in the first 
Note on Ps lix 12. That nwb expresses a labial action emerges from 
the following poetic texts: Prov x 31, pi saddiq yanub hokmah, 
“The mouth of the just man enounces wisdom” (a slightly different 
version was proposed by Dahood, PNWSP, pp. 20 f.); Isa lvii 19, 
bore’ nwb & e pdtlm, “who creates the utterance of the lips”; Zech ix 17, 
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tiros y e nobeb b e tulot, “New wine makes the maidens talkative” (cf. 
Joel iii 1); Prov v 20, w e lammdh tisgeh b e riib zarah (MT b e rii b e zdrdh) t 
“Lest you be enticed by the seductive words of the harlot.” This root 
appears in the Ugaritic substantive nbt (equals Heb. nopet ), “honey,” 
and as a passive participle in UT, 51:u:32, kt il nbt bksp, “a gorgeous 
dais cast of silver.” The primitive sense of the root is probably “to flow.” 
In the psalm context, the synonymy with dibber accords with the usage 
in the cited biblical passages. 

pay attention! Parsing tasitii as an imperfect with imperative function; 
cf. Joiion, GHB, § 113m, and Psalms /, p. 306. 

12. One thing. Comparing ' ahat dibber with Ps xxvii 4, 'ahat sa’alti, 
“One thing I have asked.” 

has God spoken. ’ e ldhim is the component of the composite divine 
name 'el ’ e ldhTm, whose previous occurrence in this poem has been 
remarked in the second Note on vs. 2. The psalmist here employs 
the well-documented ( Psalms /, p. 325) poetic practice known as the 
breakup of stereotyped phrases, placing 'el in vs. 11c and >e lohim 
in vs. 12a. 

only two. Though the numerical sequence x/x+1 is a poetic device 
common in the Semitic languages and literatures, the biblical bards 
were doubtless immediately indebted for it to their poetic predecessors 
in Canaan. This “numerical ladder” device does not always follow 
strict logic. The “one thin g” and “only two” are mentioned in vs. 13. 
Consult W. M. W. Roth, “The Numerical Sequence x/x+1 in the 
Old Testament,” in VT 12 (1962), 300-11, and Georg Sauer, Die 
Spriiche Agurs, pp. 87-112. 

13. firmness. Since this poem stresses mainly God’s power—witness 
the metaphors in vss. 3, 7, 8 and the parallelism here with ‘oz—hesed 
probably bears the connotation exa min ed in the Notes on Ps lix 11 
and 17. In warning men that God will repay them according to their 
behavior, the psalmist would be inclined to emphasize divine power 
and determination rather than mercy. 



PSALM 63 
(lxiii 1 - 12 ) 


1 A psalm of David, when he was in the Wilderness of Judah. 

2 O God, my God, for you I long, 

my soul ardently thirsts for you, 
my body pines for you 

More than parched earth yearns for drops of water. 


3 So in your sanctuary may I gaze upon you, [ 2 ] * 

beholding your power and glory. 

4 How much sweeter your kindness [ 3 ] 

than my life and lips that praise you! 

5 So may I bless you throughout my life eternal, [ 4 ] 

in your heaven raise my hands. 

6 Yonder with milk and fatness [ 5 ] 

may my desire be satisfied; 

While my lips shout for joy, 

my mouth will praise you. 

7 When on my couch I think of you, [ 6 ] 

and through my vigils muse on you— 

8 “O that you would be my help, [ 7 ] 

that I might find refuge 
in the shadow of your wings. 

9 May my soul cling fast to you, [ 8 ] 

your right hand grasp me.’" 

10 But they who murderously seek my life, [ 9 ] 

may they go to the nether world’s depths. 

11 May they be smitten by him [ 10 ] 

with the edges of the sword, 

Become the portion of jackals. 

12 But the king will rejoice in God; [ 11 ] 

all who swear by him will glory. 


While the mouth of those telling lies will be shut. 
* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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§ 63 


Notes 

lxiii. A king’s prayer for the beatific vision in the heavenly sanctuary. 
Scholars, who generally classify this poem as a lament or a song of 
trust (vss. 9-10), are wont to describe vs. 12, which mentions the 
king, as a secondary addition. This judgment, however, fails to appreciate 
the literary practice whereby the poet-king might speak of himself in 
the first person in one part of the psalm and in the third person in 
another. See Note on vs. 12 and introductory Note to Ps lxi. 

Form critics usually depict the author of this poem as a Levite in 
exile passionately yearning to participate in the temple service in 
Jerusalem. This reconstruction of the Sitz im Leben or “situation in 
life” stems from a misinterpretation of ambivalent qodes, “sanctuary,” 
in vs. 3. If, as maintained in the apposite Note, qodes designates 
the celestial abode of God, we must assume another situation in life. 
Maligned by enemies (vs. 12) and threatened by foes (vs. 10), the 
desolate king, in language similar to that of Philip i 23, prays for 
deliverance from this life’s vicissitudes in order to repose in the shadow 
of God’s wings (vs. 8). 

1. Wilderness of Judah . An allusion to events narrated in I Sam 
xxii 5, xxiii 14 if. 

2. O God . . . drops of water. This verse presents the interesting 
metrical arrangement a+b // fi+A in which b — kl (see below) sam € ’dh 
l e ka napsi —and b — kamah l e ka b e sari —are structurally very similar 
and semantically akin. These shorter cola are set between the longer 
cola a and a that provide the framework of a long simile. 

for you. Parsing ’attdh as the independent pronoun serving as the 
direct object of the verb. Cf. UT, § 6.4, for examples such as kbd hwt 
(‘nt:vi:20), “Honor him!”; UHP, p. 10, concerning Job xli 26; Biblica 
47 (1966), 275 f., regarding Job xxxii 8, rii a h hV, “the spirit of her,” and 
Eccles vii 26, ’assure hV, “the feet of her.” For the present purpose the 
most relevant text is Ps cxxxvii 6, ' im Id’ ’a‘ a leh ' att (MT ’et) y e rusdlaim 
* al ro’s simhati, “If I do not extol you, O Jerusalem, above my keenest 
joy.” The advantage of this parsing is that Jerusalem, addressed in the 
second person in vs. 6a, “If I do not remember you,” remains in the 
second person. 

/ long. Reading ’ a saher and detaching the final k of consonantal 
’shrk; see next Note. This denominative verb from shr, “dawn,” con¬ 
notes to seek with one’s whole heart. Ugar. Shr denotes the common 
noun “dawn” as well as being the name of the divinity Dawn. Our 
version “for you I long” is sustained by the LXX pros se ' orthrizo, 
“For you I awake at dawn.” Thus the syntax and the word order of the 
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phrase ’ attah ' a saher closely compare with the syntax and word order 
of UT, 1 Aqht: 15-16, hwt l ahw, “But I will surely revive him.’ 11 

ardently. The suffix of MT >a sah a rekkd has been detached (previous 
Note) and pointed as defectively written ki, the emphatic conjunction; 
cf. fourth Note on Ps liv 7. This reading and parsing discloses a verse 
consisting of two five-syllable feet (’ e lohlm , eli+ > attah >a saher ) fol¬ 
lowed by two four-syllable feet (ki sdm e ah+l € kd napsi). This scansion, 
it may be noted, points up the gratuitousness of deleting one word in 
the first two cola, as recommended by numerous scholars and registered 
in the critical apparatus of BH 3 . 
thirsts. Heb. $dmd’ equals Ugar. grri. 

More than. Parsing b e of b e ’eres as comparative; cf. Notes on Ps li 
8-9. 

yearns. Since MT 'ayep, “faint, weary,” does not agree with the gender 
of ' eres, “earth,” I tentatively propose the infini tive absolute pointing 
‘aydp, while omitting the conjunction w e as secondary. This vocalization 
resolves the problem of gender and accords with the conclusion 
reached on the evidence of Northwest Semitic discoveries, especially in 
the last twenty years (i.e., since the discovery of the long eighth-century 
Phoenician inscriptions at Karatepe in southeastern Turkey), that bib¬ 
lical poets employed the infinitive absolute much more frequently than 
the Masoretic pointing suggests. Consult Psalms I, p. 214. 

drops of water. The hapax legomenon b e li mdyim, “without water,” is 
extremely banal in this verse of passionate language. Many commenta¬ 
tors simply delete it as an explanatory gloss making the line too long; 
cf. Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 75. Accordingly, I propose reading balle or 
bulle mdyim, from balal, which in Arabic denotes “to soak, to moisten 
(with water),” and in Hebrew and Akkadian, “to mix.” Phoen. bll is 
the name of a sacrifice, while UT, 56:22, bln qt ysq baph might well 
signify, “Pour the drops of qt into his nostrils.” Cf. Job xxxvi 27, 
nitpe mdyim, “waterdrops.” 

3. So. My yearning to see God is like the longing of parched earth for 
water. 

your sanctuary. Consult second Note on Ps lx 8 for qddes, “heavenly 
sanctuary.” Suffixless qds shares the suffix of the following word; Psalms 
I, pp. 17 f. Another example of this usage recurs in vs. 7. 

may I gaze on you. Explaining b a zifikd as precative perfect ( Psalms I, 
p. 20) and as a technical term for gazing on the face of God in the 
future life; cf. Psalms I, pp. 99, 167. 

beholding. Taking lir’dt as a circumstantial infini tive ( Psalms I, p. 50), 
not an infinitive to express purpose, as construed by CCD, “Thus have 
I gazed toward you in the sanctuary to see your power and your 
glory.” 

4. How much. For this meaning of ki, see Psalms I, p. 197. 
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sweeter . This nuance of tob is discussed in Psalms 1, pp. 206, 270. 
Cf. further Jer xii 6, xxxi 14, and for Akk. fabu, “sweet,” R. D. Biggs 
in JCS 19 (1965), 97. 

than my life. Reading mehayyay for MT mehayylm, whose final mem 
should be attached to the next word, as suggested by D. N. Freedman. 

and lips. Attaching the final mem of preceding word to read 
miss e patay. This reading has the advantage of making masculine “life” 
and fe minin e “lips” the subject of the masculine verb, whereas in the 
traditional interpretation fe mini ne i e patay is discordantly construed 
with the masculine verb; the discordance is even greater when the sub¬ 
ject precedes the verb, as here. 

Since adequate praise of God’s goodness is beyond the psalmist’s 
power in this life, he hopes to be able to extol God in the heavenly 
afterlife. 

that praise you. The reading proposed in the two preceding Notes 
safeguards the rule of agreement in gender between the subject and 
predicate. After subjects of different genders the predicate is put in the 
masculine plural (GK, § 146d). In view, moreover, of the Ugaritic 
personal name bn aSbh, one must be more cautious in terming 
y e sabb e hun e ka an Axamaism, as done by Briggs and more recently by 
Max Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im 
alttestamentlichen Hebrdisch (Berlin, 1966), p. 111. On the supposed 
Aramaicity of plf, see Psalms 1, pp. 261 f. 

5. So. See the first Note on vs. 3. 

my life eternal. Psalms 1, p. 320, lists the places where this gravid 
sense of hayyim, Ugar. hym, is explained. 

The intricate pattern of suffixes in this verse merits comment. There 
is the usual chiasmus with the verbs at the beg innin g and end of the 
bicolon, with the prepositional phrase in the middle: >a bdrek e ka// 
*eks3 kappay and b e hayydy//b e sdmekd. Thus the order of suffixes is 
-kd . . . -ay//-kd . . . -ay, but that in the first colon -kd is attached 
to the verb, and to the prepositional phrase in the second. On the other 
hand, the suffix -ay is attached to the prepositional phrase in the first 
colon, and to the verbal phrase at the end of the second. 

in your heaven. Since MT b e sim e ka, “in your name,” does not issue in 
any significant assertion and receives no adequate explanation (cf. the 
attempts of Kraus, Psalmen, I, p. 448, to wrest meaning from the ex¬ 
pression), one may propose the reading b e sdmeka, “in your heaven.” 
Psalms I, p. 292, records an identical Masoretic mispointing in Ps xlviii 
11, and new instances will be registered in Pss lxviii 5, cxliii 11. Thus 
the association here of “your heaven” with “your sanctuary” in vs. 3 
compares with the parallelism in Ps cl 1, “Praise God in his sanctuary, 
praise him in his vaulted fortress,” where “vaulted fortress” is a poetic 
name for heaven. 
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raise my hands. In a gesture of adoration. 

6. Yonder. Namely, in Paradise with God. Generally rendered “as 
with,” consonantal kmw (MT k e md ) is probably to be identified with 
Akk. kimu, “instead of,” and pointed kimo or kimu. This definition 
yields considerable dividends in these passages: Ps cxli 7, kimo (MT 
k e mo ) pul e hu ubuq e ‘u (MT pole a h uboqe a ‘) ba’are$, “Yonder in the 
nether world may they be cleaved and split”; II Sam i 21, ’al tal w e 'al 
m e tar ‘eti (=UT, 126:m:6, mfr * ly; contrast MT) kimo (MT k e mo ) 
sod yeter umot (MT u& 0 dey t e rumdt), “Let there be no dew, and let 
there be no rain of the Most Highl Yonder may there be violence to 
excess and death.” 

milk . In the Masoretic phrase heleb wadesen, “fat and fatness,” the 
latter is often deleted here as contributing little to the thought and 
disrupting the meter. The difficulty can be resolved by the vocalization 
halab, “milk,” and the observation that in Joel iii 18 and Isa lv 1 
(desen appears in following verse), halab, “ milk ,” is figurative for the 
abundance of the eschatological age. Since our context presumably 
pictures the celestial banquet of the afterlife, “milk” would be entirely 
appropriate. In UT, 128 :ii: 26, the royal offspring is described as ynq 
hlb a\firt, “Sucking the milk of Asherah.” 

and fatness, desen forms part of the messianic banquet depicted in 
Ps xxxvi 9, “They are sated with the fatness {desen) of your estate/ 
from the stream of your delicacies/you give them to drink.” Cf. Ps xxiii 
5. 

my desire. Concerning this nuance of napsi, cf. Pss x 3, xlix 19; UT, 
127:11, npsh llhm tpth, “She whets his appetite for food,” and 49:n: 
17-18, nps frsrt bn nsm, “Desire was lacking in men.” 

be satisfied. See third Note on Ps lxv 5. 

my lips. Vocalizing & e patay, as in vs. 4, for MT construct Sipte, 
“lips of,” which creates syntactic difficulties. 

shout for joy. Instead of MT t^nanot, a plural hapax legomenon, I 
read feminine plural participle ron e not. 

7. my vigils . Suffixless ’asmurdt receives its determination from 
parallel y e su‘ay, “my couch,” by reason of the principle documented in 
Psalms 1, pp. 17 f.; see second Note on vs. 3. 

8-9. O that . . . grasp me. Verses 8-9 record the nocturnal prayer of 
the psalmist. 

O that. Concerning ki as a precative particle, Psalms I, p. 19, and 
second Note on Ps lv 10. 

you would be. Parsing hdyita. as precative perfect; consult third Note 
on vs. 3. 

find refuge. This sense of ,a rannen is discussed at some length in 
Psalms I, p. 196, Note on Ps xxxii 7. 
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shadow of your wings. Cf. especially Ps xxxvi 8, “Gods and men 
find refuge in the shadow of your wings,” a description of the security 
of the afterlife in heaven, for which the psalmist prays. 

9. my soul, napsi may here be no more than a surrogate for the 
personal pronoun “I” (cf. AT, “I have clung close to you”), but the 
proposed version better accords with the theme struck in vs. 2. 

cling fast. Since vss. 8-9 are interpreted as prayers, dab e qah parses 
as precative perfect; see third Note on vs. 3. 

grasp me. Precative tam e ka is a synonym of laqah, the technical term 
for “assume” into heaven, as proposed in Psalms I, p. 252. As in Ps xli 13, 
tamak occurs in a prayer for union with God in the afterlife. 

10. But they. w e hemmah expresses emphatic antithesis. 

who. As in Pss 1 8, lxxi 18, Ixxxv 9, the relative pronoun ’ a ser is 
to be understood; see Psalms I, pp. 113, 213 f., 307. 

murderously. That is, with murderous intent. Explaining disputed 
l e soah as a prepositional phrase whose root s’y probably equals s’y in 
UT, 3 Aqht: 23-25, spk km siy dm km sbf Ibrkh, “Like a murderer pour 
out his blood (notice that dm shares the suffix of brkh, “his knees”), like 
a slaughterer upon his knees.” The balance with sbt, “to slaughter,” 
brings out the force of siy. In this sense Juxta Hebraeos understood the 
phrase: “Ipsi vero interfere quaerunt animam meam” [“They, how¬ 
ever, seek to slay my soul”]. Cf. Gen xlix 3, yeter s’t (MT s e ’et) 
w e yeter ‘az, “an excess of murder, and an excess of violence”; Ezek 
xxxix 2; Lam iii 47. Ps xl 3, bor sa’on is rendered “pit of Destruction” 
(Psalms I, p. 243). 

may they go. Parsing yabo’u as jussive mode rather than indicative 
“They shall go” (RSV). The several precatives in the poem prompt this 
interpretation. 

nether world's depths. While asking Paradise for himself, the poet 
would consign his mortal foes to Sheol. As so frequently in Psalms, 
’eres here denotes the nether regions ( Psalms /, p. 106). In other terms, 
tahtiyydt ha’ares, “the nether world’s depths,” is synonymous with Ps 
lxxxvi 13, s e ’ol tahtiyydh, “deepest Sheol.” Cf. Eph iv 9, “Now the 
word ‘ascended’ implies that he also descended to the lowest level, down 
to the nether world.” 

11. May they be smitten by him. Bogaert, Biblica 45 (1964), 241, 
n. 2, correctly explains consonantal ygyrhw as containing a passive form 
(so LXX and Syr.), followed by a suffix expressing dative of agency. 
The agent is Sheol, as may be inferred from Ps cxli 7, and from the 
apt parallel in UT, 49:n:35-37, “She seizes the godly Mot, with sword 
she cleaves him, with blade she hacks him.” The root ngr, “to smite,” is 
studied in Psalms l, pp. 241 f. A recently recognized dative of agency 
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results in a new version of Eccles v 5, lipne himmale >a ka (MT ham - 
mal’ak), “before it has been fulfilled by you”; cf. Biblica 47 (1966), 
282; the third Note on Ps lxix 36; the seventh Note on Ps lxxii 17; the 
second Note on Ps lxxiii 26, and third Note on Ps lxxiv 19. 

edges of the sword. Cf. Jer xviii 21, haggirem 'al y e de hareb, “Smite 
them with the edges of the sword.” 

portion. Gunkel’s ( Die Psalmen, p. 268) description of m e nat as an 
Aramaism (see third Note on vs. 4) can scarcely be sustained in view 
of UT, 2 Aqht:ii:33, mnth, “his portion” (consult Gaster, Thespis, 1961, 
p. 338, and Herdner, Corpus des tablettes, p. 80, n. 4), and 49:n:35—36, 
Itild ‘srm mnth, “The birds consume his portions.” 

jackals. Heb. su‘al equals Ugar. t'l. The ancients dreaded the lack of 
proper burial so much that the Phoenician kings Tabnit and Eshmunazor, 
for example, curse those who would disturb their graves in these terms: 
“May they not have a burial place with the shades, nor be buried in a 
grave!” Cf. Gevirtz in VT 11 (1961), 149. 

12. But the king. Just as adversative w e hemmah marks the transition 
from the psalmist (vss. 2-9) to the psalmist’s enemies (vss. 10-11), so 
adversative w e hammelek indicates the shift from the adversaries to the 
person evidently identical with the speaker in vss. 2-9, namely the 
psalmist himself. Similar usage is remarked in the second Note on Ps 
lxi 7, and can be more fully illustrated by Canaanite practice in UT, 
2 Aqht:vi: 18-19, wtn qstk [ly tq]h qs'tk ybmmt limm, “But give me 
your bow, let the creatress of the peoples take your arrows.” Though 
the reading ly is not above doubt, the goddess Anath seems, in the first 
colon, to speak of herself in the first person, and in the second colon 
refers to herself in the third person (“the creatress of the peoples”). 
Similar indirection characterizes UT, 76:u:24-25, nt'n bars iby wb'pr 
qmafyk, “We have planted my foes in the nether world, and in the mud 
those who rose up against your brother.” Here “my foes” (first person) 
are identified with “those who rose up against your brother” (third 
person). 

will rejoice. Cf. royal Ps xxi 2. Victory over his opponents will be 
the motive of his joy, as in Ps xxi. 

swear by him. Namely, by God, as maintained by Friedrich Baethgen, 
Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1904), p. 191. “All who swear by him” is a 
poetic description of the Israelites. The widely held view that the 
antecedent of bd is the king, i.e., “those who swear by the king,” is 
grammatically unobjectionable, but the position of be’lohim and bo — 
each at tbe end of its colon—suggests a parallelism of thought and an 
identity of persons. The LXX agrees. 

the mouth of those telling lies. Regarding the king as the chief butt of 
criticism, consult the second Note on Ps Iiv 7. 
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will be shut. Namely, in Sheol, the land of silence; the poet resumes 
the thought of vss. 10-11. According to Canaanite mores, one of the 
duties of a loyal son was to silence the slanderers of his father. The 
text is UT, 2 Aqht:i:29-30, cited in Psalms I, pp. 20f. 



PSALM 64 
(lxiv 1-11) 


1 For the director. A psalm of David. 


2 Hear my voice, O God, when I complain; 

from the hostile pack protect my life. 

3 Shelter me from the council of the wicked, [ 2 ]* 

from the gathering of evildoers; 

4 Who sharpen their tongue like a sword, [ 3 ] 

aim their poisonous remark like an arrow 

5 To shoot from ambush at the innocent; [ 4 ] 

they shoot at him suddenly and fearlessly. 

6 They fortify for him venomous substance, [ 5 ] 

carefully conceal their snares, 

Thinking, “Who looks down upon us? 

7 Who can investigate our perfect crime?” [ 6 ] 

But the Investigator will investigate 

the innermost man, 

even the depths of the heart. 

8 Exalted be the God of the Arrow! [ 7 ] 

double be their wounds! 

9 The Most High shall make slanderers stumble, [ 8 ] 

all the arrogant will be brought low. 

10 Every man will stand in awe, [ 9 ] 

and proclaim the deed of God, 
and ponder what he has done. 

11 Let the just man rejoice in Yahweh, [ 10 ] 

and fly to him for refugel 
Let the upright in heart glory! 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lxiv, An individual lament in which the maligned psalmist prays for 
deliverance from personal enemies. This psalm, which develops the 
thought of the final line in Ps lxiii, “While the mouth of those telling 
lies will be shut,” inculcates the doctrine of lex talionis, the law of 
retaliation. The poisoned shafts of calumniators will be their undoing. 
Several wordplays mark the style of the poem (vss. 3, 5, 6, 9). 

2. the hostile pack . literally “the pack of foes.” Traditionally ren¬ 
dered “dread,” pahad is preferably identified with Ugar. pbd, “flock,” 
discussed in Psalms I, pp. 81 f. The parallelism with vs. 3, sod m e re‘Jm, 
“the council of the wicked,” and rig&at pd‘ a le ’dwen, “the concourse of 
evildoers,” is convincing. For the nuance “pack,” see Ps xci 5 and Song 
of Sol iii 8. The proposal of J. H. Tigay, JBL 92 (1973), 517-22, to 
emend pahad to *pdfyar must be declined since it requires a con¬ 
sonantal emendation. 

protect . On the sequence imperative-jussive (frma'-tissor), Psalms I, 
pp. 65 f. 

3. Shelter me. tasfirem contains the first pun of the psalm. The poet 
needs shelter because his enemies operate from a mistdfim, “a sheltered 
or hidden place,” rendered “from ambush” in vs. 5. 

the gathering. For this meaning of rigXat, which RSV renders “the 
scheming,” see Psalms I, p. 7. 

4. sharpen their tongue. Cf. Pss lii 3, lv 22, Ivii 5, fix 8. 

their poisonous remark. This definition of dabdr mar, cited in 
Psalms I, p. 251, at Ps xli 9 to illustrate d e bar bHiyya'al, “a lethal 
substance,” finds further support in Job xx 14, m e rdrat p e tanim, “vipers’ 
venom,” and in the hendiadys of Gen xfix 23, way e mdr a ruhu warobbu, 
“And they shot poisoned arrows at him.” The substantive rd’S, “bitter¬ 
ness, poison,” presents an instructive analogy to mar, “bitter, poisonous.” 

Though recent commentators miss the allusion, Rosenmuller ( Scholia 
in Psalmos [1831], p. 390) cites the view of earlier scholars who saw 
in mar the word for “poison” and in the verse a reference to the use 
of poisoned arrows. Hence Pope’s comment on Job vi 4 (AB, vol. 15) 
that “The present passage plainly refers to poisoned arrows, which are 
not mentioned elsewhere in the OT” requires modification. 

like an arrow. As noticed in the second Note on Ps cxx 4, hissdm 
parses as an adverbial accusative stylistically balancing the preposition of 
kahereb, “like a sword.” 

5. from ambush. In the phrase bammistarim, ba has the meaning 
“from”; Psalms I, p. 319. 

they shoot. Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 79, cites this hiphil form yoruhu 
to impugn the accuracy of the infinitive lirot, "to shoot,” in this same 
verse, alleging that the use of qal in the same psalm as two hiphils (cf. 
vs. 8) with the same meaning is improbable. This objection slights, how- 
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ever, the three instances from Psalms cited in Psalms 1, p. 177; cf. 
further GK, § 113w, and Exod xix 13; I Sam xxiii 22; Mic vi 14; Job 
vi 2, xxii 30; Eccles iii 5, and the second Note on Ps lxix 15. 

suddenly. For the stylistic balance between adverbial pifom and the 
prepositional phrase bammistdrim, “from ambush,” consult Psalms l, 
p. 259, where Ugaritic analogues are cited. 

fearlessly. Namely, with no fear of being punished by God. Cf. Ps 
x 4, 11, 13. There is a wordplay on yoruhii, “they shoot,” and yiyrd’u, 
which would be lost were one to adopt the ill-conceived suggestion of the 
BH 3 critical apparatus that yoruhii be deleted, metri causa. Many com¬ 
mentators follow Syr., reading w e ld’ yera’u, “but they are not seen,” for 
MT w e ld’ yiyrd’u, on the grounds of better parallelism with bammis¬ 
tdrim, “from ambush,” but the second Note to this verse observes that 
the parallel of bammistdrim is adverbial pifom, “suddenly.” The verb 
yiyrd’u, “they (do not) fear,” forms a further wordplay with vs. 6, 
yif eh, much as in Ps lii 8, w e yir’u saddiqim w e yiyra’u, “The just will 
look on in dread.” Consult the second Note on Ps cxii 8. 

6. for him. The sixth Note on Ps lv 20 examines lamb, “for him, 
in him”; cf. Ps lxvi 7. 

venomous substance. Consult the second Note on Ps lv 16, and 
compare dabar mar, “poisonous substance,” discussed above in the 
second Note on vs. 4. To make sure that the poisoned arrow achieves 
its mission, the psalmist’s enemies apply a stronger solution. 

carefully conceal. An uncertain version of y e sapp e ru litmon, literally 
“They count while concealing,” which I take as hendiadys for “They 
carefully conceal.” 

Thinking. Cf. first Note on Ps liii 2 on *amar, introducing the 
Hoffartsmonolog [“monologue of insolence”]. 

Who looks down upon us? The unexampled construction yir’eh lamd 
(I Sam xvi 7, yir’eh la'enayim means “He sees according to appear¬ 
ances”) suggests that yir’eh here has the sense of saqap, “to look down 
upon.” Compare the related context of Ps liii 2-3, ’ amar nabal b e libbd, 
“The fool thinks in his heart,” . . . ’ e ldhim missamayim hisqip ‘al 
b e ne ’addm, “From heaven God looks down upon the sons of men.” 
For the wordplay on yir’eh and vs. 5, yiyrd’u, see Note to latter. 

The evidence marshaled in Psalms I, p. 173, for Imw (probably 
vocalized larnmu), “for us, upon us,” renders superfluous the emenda¬ 
tion to lanu, supported by Syr. and Juxta Hebraeos. 

7. Who can investigate. An example of double-duty interrogative 
mi; Psalms I, pp. 8, 16, and cf. BJ. The seeming plural form yahp e su is 
parsed as third person masculine singular with the archaic indicative 
ending; see Psalms I, pp. 61 f., 78, and Note below on vs. 9. 

our perfect crime. Reading 'blot tummenu, literally “the crime of our 
perfection,” for unexplained MT ‘blot tam e nu, literally “the crime in 
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which they are perfect.” The second Note on Ps lviii 3 explains the 
Phoenician feminine singular form ‘blot. 

the Investigator. Pointing m e happe$, the piel participle, instead of the 
MT pual m e huppaL This divine appellative belongs to the category of 
Ps xxxiii 15, hammebin, ‘‘the Observer,” and Ps cxxxix 11, ' omer (MT 
'omar ), “the Seer.” 

will investigate the innermost man. Compare Prov xx 27, ner yhwh 
nismat ’adam hdpeS kol hadre bdten, “With a lamp Yahweh searches 
the breath of man, all the inward parts,” and Zeph i 12, ’ a happe$ 
’et y e rusaldim bannerot, “I (Yahweh) will search Jerusalem with lamps.” 
even. Taking the w e of w e leb as emphatic rather than conjunctive. 
the depths of the heart. Literally “the deep heart.” 

8. Exalted. The LXX and Syr. saw in consonantal yrm the root 
rwm, “to be high,” but I prefer a derivation from its by-form yrm, 
discussed in Psalms I, p. 118, and the reading yarum, the passive qal 
participle of yrm. Cf. Ps lxi 3. 

the God of the Arrow. Reading the construct chain with interposed 
mem (Psalms /, p. xl), >e ldhe-m hes (MT ,e ldhim hes), and comparing 
yarum ’ e lohe-m hes here with Ps xviii 47, yarum * e lohe yis% “Exalted 
the God of my triumph,” and Jer x 10, w e yhwh ,e lohe-m ,e met, “For 
Yahweh is the God of truth.” In Ugaritic mythology the archer-god of 
pestilence Resheph receives the epithet b‘l hz. r$p, “Lord of the Arrow 
Resheph,” and in Phoenician religion he was known as rsp hs, “Resheph 
of the Arrow.” Compare Job xxxiv 6, ’ anus hissi b e ti pasa', “diseased by 
his arrow (with third person singular suffix -y), though sinless.” 

double. Analyzing consonantal pt’m (MT pit’dm) into the conjunction 
pa {Psalms I, p. 293) and to’em, the qal participle of taam, “to be 
double.” For the syntax of a masculine singular predicate {td’em) fol¬ 
lowed by a feminine plural subject ( makkotam ), see GK, § 145o. 
be. Parsing hdyu as precative perfect; Psalms I, p. 20. 

9. The Most High. For MT 'alemo reading l eU {Psalms I, p. 45), and 
attaching mem to following word. Thus the parallelism between vs. 8, 
yarum, and vs. 9, ‘eti, exhibits the two roots found in the Ugaritic 
personal name yrm‘1 (UT, 2106:4). 

shall make . . . stumble. Parsing MT yaksiluhu as hiphil third person 
singular masculine with archaic indicative ending -ii; cf. first Note on vs. 
7. The suffix -/in would be dativus commodi. The juxtaposition of the 
roots ksl, “to stumble,” and 'ly, “to be high,” heightens the theological 
paronomasia {Psalms I, p. 285), much as in Ps lxxxvi 13, where ‘ eti 
(MT ‘ dlay ) contrasts with l e ’ol tahtiyyah, “deepest Sheol.” 

slanderers. Reading mFlasfrriim for MT PSonarn; the initial mem has 
been detached from preceding MT 'dlemo, as indicated in the first 
Note to vs. 9. The Masoretes betray a certain unsteadiness vis-a-vis 
the verb liSSen, “to slander,” Ugar. En, as can be observed in Ps ci 5, 
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m e los e rii, and Prov xxx 10, 'al fatten, where purported hiphil is preferably 
read as piel, as in Ugaritic. 

the arrogant. Who presume that God is too much the Exalted One 
(see Psalms l, p. 62, on Ps x 4) to see what goes on upon earth (vs. 6) 
or to vindicate his commandment forbidding calumny. I propose the 
lection ro’heblm (MT ro’eh bam), qal participle of rahab, “to act 
stormily, arrogantly.” The pointing ro'hbam (cf. Ps xc 10), “their arro¬ 
gance,” also merits consideration. 

will be brought low. Psalms 1, p. 257, examines the root ndd, “to 
bow down,” from which yitndd a du is here tentatively derived. Such an 
etymology nicely squares with synonymous kasal. Isa xvii 11, nd qasir 
may be a further attestation of this root. Cf. the second Note on Ps 
lxviii 13. 

10. will stand in awe. Namely, at the vigor of the divine intervention 
on behalf of the maligned but innocent psalmist. 

11. fly to him for refuge. Describing hasah , “fly for refuge,” as a 
precative perfect balancing jussive yttmah, “rejoice”; Psalms l, pp. 20, 
250. Hie proposal to delete hasah bo as overloading the line ignores the 
metrical pattern 3+2+3 witnessed in Pss x 15, 18, lxxi 3, lxxv 2, 
lxxvii 3, xcvii 5, cxl 11. 



PSALM 65 

(lxv 1-14) 


1 For the director; a psalm of David. A song. 

2 Praise to you in the mighty castle, 

O God in Zion. 

And vows shall be paid to you, 

3 because you hear prayers. 

To you must all flesh bring 

4 its sinful deeds. 

Beyond number are our rebellious acts, 
forgive theml 

5 How blest is he whom you choose 

and bring near. 

That he might dwell in your court. 

May we be fully imbued 
with the beauty of your house, 
the holiness of your temple. 

6 At the vindication, our triumphant God, 

show us your wondrous deeds; 

Who pacified all the ends of the earth 
and of the distant sea. 

7 Who stabilized the mountains with his strength, 

being girded with might. 

8 Who silenced the roaring of the seas, 

the roaring of their waves, 
the turmoil of the peoples, 

9 While denizens of the earth’s ends 

stood in awe at your signs. 

Make the twinkling stars of dawn and dusk 
shout for joy! 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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10 Visit the earth, 

make her skip with mirth, 
make her fruitful with your rain. 

With water fill the heavenly channel, 
provide her grain; 

For this you brought her into being. 

11 Drench her furrows, [ 10 ] 

her ridges soak down; 

Soften her with copious showers, 
bless her growth I 

12 Crown the peaks with your rain, [ 11 ] 

and may your pastures drip fatness; 

13 May the boundless meadows drip fatness; [ 12 ] 

gird the hills with exultationl 

14 May the hollows be dressed in flocks, [ 13 ] 

and the valleys mantled in wheat. 

May they jubilate and singl 


Notes 

lxv. The customary classification of this psalm as a hymn of public 
thanksgiving for a bountiful harvest (cf. Mowinckel, The Psalms in 
Israel’s Worship [see Selected Bibliography], I, pp. 119 f.) results from 
construing the qatal verb forms in vss. 10, 12, 14 as expressing past time. 
The presence of imperatives in vs. 11, however, and of jussives in vss. 
13 and 14, rather clearly indicates that the qatal forms are precative 
perfects ( Psalms /, pp. 19 f., 23, where several criteria for detecting 
the precative mood are enumerated), and that the second part of the 
psalm (vss. 9-14) is a prayer for rain ( Psalms I, pp. 23, 25), not a hymn 
of thanksgiving. The bearing of Northwest Semitic philological discover¬ 
ies on the question of literary genre in the Psalter (briefly treated in 
Psalms /, pp. xxxii f.) is clearly manifest in this poem. When applied to 
the first section of the poem (vss. 2-8), the new philological and stylistic 
principles disclose that vss. 2-6a contain a prayer for admittance to 
God’s heavenly abode after death, while vss. 6b-8 describe God’s 
victory in primeval times over the watery forces of chaos and destruc¬ 
tion. Thus the psalm looks to the eschatological future, to the primeval 
past, and to the needs of the present. 

2. in the mighty castle. A poetic name for heaven; compare Pss xi 
4, hekal, “the heavenly temple,” viii 3, ‘dz, “the celestial fortress,” xx 7, 
g e burot, “fortress in heaven” (also in Ps Ixvi 7). The preposition in the 
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phrase b e siyyon, “in Zion,” also governs parallel dumiyyah on the 
strength of the literary usage known as the double-duty preposition 
(Psalms 1, p. 326). The third Note on Ps lxii 2 discusses the meaning 
and morphology of dumiyyah, “mighty castle.” 

in Zion . Referring to the heavenly Mountain Zion, as will become 
clearer upon consideration of the terms hdser, “court,” bet, “house,” and 
hekdl, “temple,” in vs. 5. Cf. the first Note on Ps liii 7 for other texts 
where siyyon, “Zion,” denotes primarily the empyrean mountain where 
God dwells, and note especially Ps 1 2. 

3. because. Though not formally expressed in the text, the juxtaposition 
of neder, “vow,” and some a ‘, “hear,” suggests this logical connection of 
the two thoughts. 

must all flesh bring. Namely, to the final judgment, the eschatological 
day when God will reward or punish each man according to his deeds. 
Compare Ps 1 2, 4, “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, / God shone 
forth ... He summoned the heaven above,/and the earth, to the trial 
of his people.” In this text which speaks of a trial, God is represented 
as coming from his heavenly Zion preceded by a raging fire. Cf. Pss 
i 5, vii 7-8, cxliii 3. 

The proposal to read hiphil yabi’u for MT qal yabo’u founders on the 
observation that in nine texts, listed in Psalms /, p. 262, the qal of bw ' 
means “to bring.” 

4. Beyond number . Literally gdb e rii m e ni (MT menrii ) means “They 
are too numerous to be counted.” Like rabab, “to be many, great,” 
‘asam, “to be mighty, numerous,” so gdbar, “to be mighty,” denotes here 
“to be numerous.” This nuance permits a clearer version of Ps cxii 2, 
gibbor ba’ares yihyeh zar'o, “His progeny will be numerous upon the 
earth.” Consonantal mny, tentatively pointed m e rii, parses as an archaic 
infinitive construct of mdnah, “to count,” morphologically identical with 
the Ugaritic infinitives construct bm bkyh, “while he wept” (UT, Krt: 
31), Isty fhtkm, “I have called you to drink” (UT, 128:iv:27; cf. UT, 
§ 9.52, p. 89). 

For a kindred sentiment, compare Isa i 18, “Though your sins are 
like scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” 

forgive them. As in vs. 9, tarnin, the imperfect has imperative force. 

5. How blest. Comparing Ps lxxxiv 5, ' asre yds e be beteka ‘dd 
y e hal e luka, “How blest are those who dwell in your house (i.e., in 
heaven), eternally singing your praise!” Syntactically, ’ asre is a construct 
before the finite verb tibhar, “you choose” (GK, § 130d), a usage 
witnessed in UT, 52:64, att itrfl, “the two wives I have wed.” See UT, 
§ 8.16, and the third Note on Ps lxxi 18. 

and bring near. Piel t e qareb might be compared with UT, 77:27, 
aqrbk abh b% literally “I shall bring near to you her father Baal,” i.e., 
“I shall introduce to you her father Baal.” 
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your court. That is, the court of the “mighty castle” (vs. 2). Though 
some manuscripts read singular hsrk, MT plural h a sereka may be singu¬ 
lar in meaning in keeping with Canaanite poetic practice of using a 
plural form of names of buildings to express the singular; see UT, § 
13:17, and Psalms /, p. 262. As here, Ugar. /i?r (also dialectal hfr) 
balances bt, “house,” and hkl, “temple.” 

May we be fully imbued. In several passages describing eternal life 
and the beatific (notice vs. 5a, “How blest”) vision, the root of nikb^'ah 
plays an important role; cf. Pss xvi 11, xvii 15, lxiii 6, xci 16, ciii 5. 

the beauty of your house. Referring to God’s celestial abode, the 
archetype of his temple in Jerusalem, just as the temple of Baal dis¬ 
covered at Ugarit was considered a replica of its heavenly archetype. 
On the latter question see Norman C. Habel, Yahweh versus Baal: A 
Conflict of Religious Cultures (New York, 1964), p. 78. On tub, 
“beauty,” see Psalms /, p. 170, while pp. 148 f. list several texts where 
bayit designates the heavenly habitation of Yahweh. 

the holiness of your temple. Again referring to God’s dwelling in 
heaven. The principle of the double-duty preposition, touched upon in 
the first Note on vs. 2, permits q e dos (perhaps vocalize qodes ), “holi¬ 
ness,” to share the preposition of parallel b e fub. On hekal, “heavenly 
temple,” see Psalms I, pp. 106, 148 f., 179. 

6. At the vindication. Namely, the day of final judgment alluded to in 
vss. 3-4. Here b e sedeq bears the same nuance as in Ps xvii 15, where 
it is parallel to “at the resurrection.” 

our triumphant God. The phrase ,e ldhe yis‘enii introduces the follow¬ 
ing lines (vss. 6b-9a) depicting Yahweh’s conquest of Chaos in primeval 
times. Because of this victory, God will be able to display new wonders 
to his elect after the day of final judgment. 

show us. Parsing consonantal t'nnw as hiphil imperfect of ‘yn, “to 
see,” attested in I Sam ii 32, xviii 9; Ecclus xiv 10; Ugar. 'yn n, and 
Ar. ‘ayana. See below on Ps xci 8. Here it might be apposite to cite a 
passage from Canaanite mythology evincing kindred language and ideas: 
UT, ‘nt:m:23-28, abn brq dl td‘ smm rgm ltd ' nsm wltbn hmlt ars atm 
wank ibgyh btk gry il spn bqds bgr nhlty bn'm bgb‘ tliyt, “I understand 
lightning that the heavens know not, thunder that men know not, 
nor the multitudes of the nether world understand. Come, and I will 
show it in the midst of my towering Mount Zaphon, in my sanctuary 
upon my mountain of dominion, in my pleasance upon my mountain 
of victory.” Here Baal is described leading the goddess Anath to his 
celestial Mount Zaphon (compare vs. 2 on celestial Zion) where he will 
show her spectacular phenomena unknown to the gods or to men, alive 
or dead. The balance in lines 27-28 between bqd$ and bn'm associates 
ideas expressed by the psalmist’s \ub, “beauty,” and qodel, “sanctity.” 
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Who pacified . Reading hiphil participle mabfi a h (MT mibfah ), which 
balances hiphil participle mekin, “stabilized” (vs. 7), and masbi a h, 
“silenced” (vs. 8). This nuance of mabti a h is discussed in Psalms I, 
second Note on Ps xxii 10, where Yahweh is termed mabtihi 'al s e de 
’immi, “(who) made me tranquil (or, ‘my pacifier’) upon my mother’s 
breast.” 

ends of the earth. Comparing qaswe *ere$ with UT, 126:m:3, Iqsm 
ars, “to the ends of the earth,” cited in Psalms I, p. 281. The high 
incidence of mythical terms in vss. 6-9 suggests that qaswe ’eres is a 
demythologized expression originally designating personalized forces of 
chaos that had to be subdued by Yahweh before he could begin the 
ordering of chaos. Cf. Loren R. Fisher, “Creation at Ugarit and the Old 
Testament,” in VT 15 (1965), 313-24. 

and of the distant sea. Reading w e yam r^hoql-m, with mem enclitic, 
for MT w e yam r e hoqim, which is gr amm atically dissonant. The phrase 
parses as a genitive determining qaswe, “ends.” Compare the genitive 
ending in Ps xliv 13, w e lo’ ribbita bim e hlrThem, “Nor did you grow rich 
from their price,” where the MT hapax legomenon plural m 6 hirehem is 
the result of confusing singular m € hir followed by the genitive ending 
with the construct plural; contrast Psalms I, p. 264. With this analysis 
the grammatical incongruity vanishes from Job xviii 5, gam ’dr r e sal-m 
(MT rttfa'im) yid'ak w e ld* yiggah s e bJb 3 issd, “Surely the light of the 
wicked man is put out, and the flame of his fire does not shine.” The usual 
emendation of purported plural r$‘m to singular rs' becomes disposable. 
Other instances of the genitive ending (apart from those given in GK, 
§ 901), well documented in the Ras Shamra tablets, recur in Pss lxix 27, 
lxxxiii 4 (?), Ixxxiv 11, cv 27, cxxiii 1, cxxxviii 6; Num xxiii 10; II Sam 
xxii 44; Ezek v 3; Hos xi 4, xiii 2 (cf. Biblica 44 [1963], 296); Job xxiv 
3; Prov iii 28, vii 7, xvi 13, xxii 17, xxiv 17; Song of Sol i 9; Lam ii 17. 

7. Who stabilized the mountains. Comparing Ps xxx 8, “more stable 
than the mighty mount ains .” 

being girded with might. With the phrase ne’zar big e burah compares 
*oz hifazzar in Ps xciii 1, a hymn that has been adapted from an older 
Canaanite composition. Nonetheless, the phrase carries little conviction; 
perhaps one should read ne’zdrii bigeburah, “They (i.e., the mountains) 
are girded with his might” (cf. vs. 13). Suffixless g e burah is modified by 
determined koho, “his strength” ( Psalms I, pp. 17 f.) - The high mountains 
of Syria and Anatolia were considered gods or invested with divine 
qualities. 

8. Who silenced. Related to J abat, “to cease,” J dbam, “to muzzle” 
(cf. the fifth Note on Ps lxviii 23), the root of ma$bi a h occurs in UT, 
‘nt:m:37, isbhnh, in parallelism with lihbm tnn, “I indeed muzzled Tan¬ 
nin.” As maintained in UHP, p. 20, and Orientalia 34 (1965), 392, 
Gordon’s reading in UT, p. 254, i5bm[n]h is orthographically improbable 
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and phonetically objectionable, since it slights the Barth-Ginsberg law, 
according to which the second or third consonant of the root must be 
a laryngal when the vowel of the preformative is i. The root sbh n, “to 
silence,” recurs in the cognate epic passage of Ps lxxxix 10. 

the peoples. The association of P-’ummim, “peoples,” with yamrriim, 
“seas,” reflects the Canaanite motif of UT, ‘nt:n:7-8, tmbs lim ftp 
y[m?] t$mt adm $at sps, “She (i.e., the goddess Anath) smote the peoples 
of the seashore, she annihilated the men of the rising sun.” Hence one 
must discount the observation of Briggs, CECBP, H, p. 82, that the 
phrase h a mdrt l e ’ummim is the work of a later editor, and of Kraus, 
Psalmen, I, p. 452, that it is an addition to be put in brackets, metri 
causa. In the cognate epic verses of Ps xlvi 3-7, “Nations tremble, king¬ 
doms totter” (vs. 7) is a constitutive phrase which validates the presence 
of our phrase in a mythological context. 

9. earth’s ends. The psalmist stresses the cosmic nature of God’s victory 
over the oceanic forces. 

your signs. Just as the primordial peoples were awed by Yahweh’s 
exploits, so may we see his awe-inspiring deeds at the final judgment. 
Stylistically, ’ ototeka forms an inclusion ( Psalms l, p. 327) with vs. 6, 
nora’dt, “wondrous deeds.” 

the twinkling stars. Deriving mosae from yasa “to shine,” studied 
in Psalms I, pp. 93 f., 228, 306, and comparing this colon with Job 
xxxviii 7, b e ron yahad kok e be boqer , “when the morning stars to¬ 
gether shouted for joy.” This etymology considerably clarifies Song 
of Sol viii 10, ’az hdyitT b e ‘endyw k e mos’et salom, “Who {’dz is the 
Phoenician relative pronoun) have become in his eyes like the evening 
(salom equals Ugar. slm in the myth of shr w slm, “Dawn and Dusk”) 
star. Cf. Neh iv 15, 'ad se’t hakkokabim, “until the stars began to 
shine,” and Biblica 47 (1966), 416. 

dawn and dusk. Biblical boqer wa'ereb semantically correspond to 
Canaanite shr w slm; cf. the preceding Note. 

shout for joy. Parsing tarriin as an imperfect with the function of 
an imperative; this well-documented feature of the psalmists’ style re¬ 
ceives comment in the second Note on Ps li 14. Its alternation with 
precative perfect paqadtd, “visit,” in vs. 10 earmarks the mode of 
tarriin, whose root is attested in UT, 1001:5, brnk, “when you shout,” 
and 1001:6, arnn, “I shall shout.” 

With this colon begins the second part of the psalm, namely the 
prayer for rain. By asking God to make the stars shout for joy, 
the poet asks for rain in mythopoeic terms. Thought of as sources 
of rain (UT, ‘nt:n:41, rbb tskh kbkbm, “With showers the stars anoint 
her”; Judg v 20-21; Gaster, Thespis, 1961, p. 237), the stars would exult 
to supply the Israelites with rain. In Ps lxviii 12 the Lord’s thunder 
is said to gladden the army of stars. 
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10. Visit. Moses Buttenwieser, The Psalms Chronologically Treated 
with a New Translation (abbr. PCTNT) (Chicago, 1938), p. 51, has 
correctly seen that paqadta, ‘itfarta, “Crown” (vs. 12), and lab e sii, 
“be dressed” (vs. 14) are all precatives expressing a wish. Their alterna¬ 
tion with imperfects and imperatives (vs. 11, rawweh, “Drench,” and 
nahet, “Soften”) leaves little doubt concerning the mood of these perfect 
forms. The verb pqd, probably “to give orders,” occurs in UT, 127:14, 
while the prayer paqadta ha’ares is semantically equivalent to the opening 
words of the prayer for rain in Ps lxxxv 2, rdsitd yhwh ’arseka, 
“Favor your land, Yahweh!” The presence of pdqad in our verse reveals 
that Ps lxxx 15, p e qdd gepen zd’t, “Visit this vine,” is a prayer for 
rain. 

make her skip with mirth. Explaining the hapax legomenon 
wit e sdq e qeha (MT watt e soq e qehd, with waw consecutivum erroneously 
took paqadta as referring to past time) as a denominative verb from 
sdq, “thigh.” As observed in Psalms I, pp. 84, 118, 164, Ugaritic 
and Hebrew evince a strong tendency to coin verbs from names of 
parts of the body. Ugar. sq ymm equals Exod xxix 22, sdq hayyamin, 
“the right thigh.” Cf. Ps cxiv 6-8, “Why, O mountains, do you skip 
( tirq e du ) like rams, O hills, like lambs? Dance ( hull ), O earth, at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence of Jacob’s God, who turns the 
rock into a pool of water, the flint into a spring of water.” 

make her fruitful with your rain. Literally “Rain down, enrich her.” 
Reading h a ribbota (MT rabbat ), from the root preserved in r e bibim, 
“showers.” The initial he of hrbt is supplied by the final he of preceding 
tsqqh on basis of the orthographic practice examined in the third 
Note on Ps lx 11. Cf. especially Ps civ 17-18; Prov vii 10, xxix 22. 
In vs. 11, it might be noted, occurs r'bibim, “showers,” to which we 
would relate the precative perfect h a ribbota. 

fill. Vocalizing piel imperative malle’ for MT male’. 

the heavenly channel. Namely, the conduit leading from the fresh¬ 
water ocean above the heaven to earth. Hence it is called peleg 
’ e lohim, “the divine channel.” An empty channel means drought upon 
the earth. Similar imagery appears in Job xxviii 26, “When he made 
a groove ( hoq ) for the rain, / A path for the thundershower,” and 
xxxviii 25, “Who cleft a channel ( t e 'dldh ) for the downpour, / A path 
for the thundershower?” (Pope, The Anchor Bible, vol. 15). Cf. also 
Gen vii 11, viii 2. The noun plg//nj)l (cf. Job xx 17) occurs in the 
Ugaritic tablet RS 24.244:69. 

provide. Understanding takln as an imperfect with imperative mean- 
ing, in balance with imperative malle’, “fill.” This stylistic variant re¬ 
ceives comment in the second Note on vs. 4, and fourth Note 
on vs. 9. 
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her grain. Vocalizing dagna-m (MT d e gandm), the accusative singular 
followed by the enclitic mem. Compare nbtm, “honey,” with enclitic 
mem, in UT, 49:n:7. The function of the enclitic would be to balance 
the suffix of t e kinehd, “into being,” a stylistic usage noticed in Psalms I, 
pp. 34, 64 f., 75. Some ancient versions translate “her grain,” but 
this does not mean that we must read d e gandh . One must not, how¬ 
ever, exclude the possibility that dgnm is defective spelling for *d e ganim, 
like hittim, “wheat.” In Ugaritic, dgn is both a common noun, “grain,” 
and the name of the god Dagan. 

you brought her into being. A doubtful translation. Usually considered 
corrupt, the colon takln dagnam kl ken t e kinehd by its very sound sug¬ 
gests that the poet is playing on words. The first takin denotes “to 
prepare,” as elsewhere in Hebrew, but t e kinehd may rather carry the 
Ugaritic-Phoenician sense of kwn, “to be.” Hence the causative form 
here would denote “to bring into being, create.” Since God created 
the earth to yield food for man (Gen i 29), so the psalmist reasons, 
he should provide the rain necessary for the earth to discharge its 
function. 

11. Drench. Piel imperative rawweh (not piel infinitive absolute as 
maintained by many, e.g., Gunkel, Die Psalmen, p. 275) earmarks the 
mode of the preceding (vs. 10) and following (vss. 12, 14) perfects, 
which are precative. Cf. in particular Ps iv 2, where, for stylistic 
variation, the poet inserts a precative perfect among three imperatives. 
In our verse, two imperatives (rawweh, “drench,” and nahet, “soften”) 
perfectly balance two imperfects (t e mog e gennah, “soften,” and Pbarek, 
“bless”). The root of rawweh doubtless occurs in the Ugaritic personal 
name (bn) rwy, the root meaning of which is “to be saturated,” and 
a new biblical occurrence has been recognized in Prov v 18; see UHP, 

p. 26. 

her furrows. tHameha equals Ugar. tlm. 

her ridges. Better manuscripts read gdwdh, with scriptio defectiva 
of penultimate syllable. 

soak down. The piel imperative nahet literally means “Make descend!” 
Since the lowering of the ridges between the furrows is to be achieved 
by rainfall, “soak down” fairly represents its meaning. In the Maronite 
breviary for vespers of Tuesday there is the prayer: ' ahet mor metre 
dahnonok, “Make descend, O Lord, the rains of your mercy.” The 
chiasm t e lameha rawweh nahet g e dudeha much resembles that of Ps 
xlvi 10; cf. Psalms I, p. 325. 

with copious showers. The defective spelling rbybm found in some 
manuscripts appears preferable to the full spelling adopted by BH 3 . 
See vss. 6, mbth, 10, t'Srnh, 11, gdwdh, for other instances of scriptio 
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defectiva. Heb. r^bibim equals Ugar. rb and rbb, “copious showers, 
rain,” whose root is purportedly found in vs. 10, h a ribbotd. 

12. Crown. Parsing 'ittartd as precative perfect; see first Note on 
vs. 10. The construction of ‘ifter with two accusatives is commented 
upon in the second Note on Ps viii 6, where Phoenician usage is 
also cited. UT, 126:m, a text describing the coming of the rains after 
the summer drought, contains in line 11 the congeries ‘trtrm, whose 
first three consonants materially answer to our root. Cf. also UT, 
127:8, ‘trptm//rish, hence possibly signifying “crown of the head.” 

the peaks. The chiastic arrangement of vss. 12b and 13a suggests 
that vs. 12a chiastically balances vs. 13b. Hence consonantal snt (the 
defective spelling, as in vs. 11 gdwdh and rbybm, should be noticed) 
should be synonymous with vs. 13b, g e bd'ot, “hills.” Ar. saniya, “become 
high, exalted,” supplies the etymology, and Ugar. Snt in UT, 127:57-58, 
tqln bgbl sntk, “May your arrogance be humbled on the hill,” may 
be a Northwest Semitic attestation of the root; cf. Aistleitner, WuS, 
No. 2650, p. 312. For biblical occurrences of this root in Prov xxiv 
21b, consult D. Winton Thomas in ZAW 52 (1934), 236-38; L. Kopf 
in VT 9 (1959), 280-83. On Ecclus xxxiii 13, D. Winton Thomas in 
VT 10 (1960), 456. Cf. llQPs a Creat. (the “Hymn to the Creator” 
of the Psalms Scroll) 6 (13), m‘tr hrym tnwbwt, “crowning the moun¬ 
tains with fruit.” 

with your rain. Masculine fob, “rain,” is documented in Psalms I, 
p. 25, while feminine tobah recurs with this denotation in Ps lxviii 11, 
where it is associated with vs. 10, gesem, “rain.” In our context it is 
preceded by r*bibim, “copious showers,” and followed by desen, “fat¬ 
ness.” 

your pastures. The land of Israel belongs to Yahweh; hence it is 
accurately termed “yours.” For this definition of ma'galeka, Psalms l, 
p. 146. 

drip fatness. Comparing yir ,a pun dasen with UT, 49:m:6-7, smm 
Smn tmtrn nfylm tlk nbtm, “The heavens rain oil, the wadis flow 
with honey.” Of the biblical phrase Buttenwieser, PCTNT, p. 50, 
writes: “There is nothing so primitive as this anywhere else in the 
Psalter.” The cited Ugaritic verses show that the biblical poet is 
beneficiary of a lush Canaanite tradition; cf. first Note on Ps xlv 9. 

The roots that are paired in biblical fobateka, “your rain,” and 
dasen, “fatness,” are parallel in the unpublished tablet R5 24.252:5-6, 
bmrqdm dsn b hbr ktr fbm, “among the plump dancers, among the 
merry companions of Kothar.” 

13. the boundless meadows. Since the fixed phrase n e ot midbdr, usually 
translated “meadows in the wilderness,” has received no clear, satis¬ 
factory definition, I suspect that the genitive midbdr merely serves as 
a superlative, like *el, ,e ldhim, mot, signifying “vast, boundless.” In 
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other words, n e ’ot midbSr is synonymous with Ps lxxxiii 13, n e ’ot 
’ e ldhim, “the vast meadows,” or, with AT, “the very finest meadows.” 

drip fatness. Metrical considerations (3+3) precluding the insertion 
of another word, the poet makes the final word of vs. 12, dasen, 
also limit the verb of vs. 13a on the principle of the double-duty 
noun. Cf. fourth Note on Ps lviii 5. 

gird the hills. The chiastic structure of vss. 12-13 points to God 
as the subject of consonantal thgrnh , which apparently balances the 
precative perfect Utfartd, “Crown!,” whose subject is God. Hence vocalize 
tahgdrannah (MT tahgornah), the second person singular of the energic 
mode; Psalms I, p. 326. 

with exultation. Comparing vs. 10, “Make her (i.e., the earth) skip 
with mirth.” The stylistic trait of placing the accusative of means 
before the verb is remarked in Psalms /, p. 35, where Canaanite 
antecedents are cited. 

14. the hollows. Psalms I, p. 230, examines the meaning and etymol¬ 
ogy of kSrim, “hollows.” This definition has been accepted by John S. 
Kselman, CBQ 32 (1970), 581, n. 13. He has identified the construct 
feminine plural by-form k?rdt, “hollows,” in Zeph ii 7. The parallelism 
there with n e wdt, “pastures,” and gidrot, “folds,” along with the colloca¬ 
tion with $o’n, “flock,” in the same verse, sustains this definition. 

be dressed. Interpreting (contrary to the version in Psalms 1, p. 230) 
lab e $u as precative perfect, continuing the prayer begun in vs. 9b. See 
first Note on vs. 10, paqadtS, “Visit!” 

in flocks. The parallelism suggests, however, that s’n might be cognate 
to Isa xxxiv 1, se’ e stf, “produce,” and Job xxxviii 27, mosa’ dese’, 
“green grass.” 

and. On ’ap as the equivalent of the simple copulative conjunction, 
see Psalms /, p. 89. 



PSALM 66 

(Ixvi 1-20) 


1 For the director; a song. A psalm. 

Cry out to God with joy, all the earthl 

2 Sing his glorious name, 

indite his glorious praise! 

3 Say: “O God, so terrifying by your deeds! 

So great is your strength, 

that your foes cringe before you. 

4 All the earth worships you, 

sings to you and sings your name!" 

5 Come and see the works of God, 

terrifying in action before men. 

6 He turned the sea into dry land, 

they passed through the river dry-shod. 

Come, let us rejoice in himl 

7 He rules from his eternal fortress; 

his eyes keep watch on the nations 
lest the rebels rise up against him. 

8 Bless our God, O peoples, 

with full voice proclaim his praise! 

9 Who placed us among the living, 

and did not put our foot in the Quagmire. 

10 But you tested us, O God, 

you refined us as silver is refined. 

11 You brought us into the wilderness, 

put ulcers on our thighs; 

12 You made sickness ride our head; 

we went through fire and through water, 

After you had led us out of abundance. 

13 I shall enter your house with my burnt offerings, 

shall pay to you my vows. 


Selah 


Selah 
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14 Which my lips pronounced 

and in my distress my mouth expressed. 

15 I shall offer you burnt offerings of fallings, 

together with the smoke of burning rams; 

I shall prepare an ox and goats. Selah 

16 Come, listen, all you who revere God, 

while I tell what he has done for me. 

17 To him I cried with my mouth, 

and sounds of music were on my tongue. 

18 Had I been conscious of guilt in my heart, 

my Lord would not have heard me. 

19 But God did hear me, 

he heeded my voice in prayer. 

20 Blessed be God! 

Because he did not dismiss my prayer, 
his kindness will I retell a hundred times. 


Notes 

lxvi. This psalm is comprised of two sections. The first part (vss. 
1-12) is a hymn in praise of God’s might and his care for his 
people throughout its history, especially at the Exodus (vss. 5-9) and 
during the wanderings in the desert (vss. 10-12). The second part 
(vss. 13-20) is the thanksgiving hymn of an affluent individual fulfilling 
his vows in the temple (vss. 13-15) and recounting the story of his 
experience. 

Many scholars maintain that the two parts of the psalm were 
originally two independent hymns, but if that were so, the first part 
would have no appropriate ending, and the beginning of the second 
section would be unduly abrupt. Moreover, mere fortuity does not 
explain the collocation of the natural pair of verbs, tosVerii, “You led 
us out,” in the last clause of vs. 12 and 'abo', “I shall enter,” which 
begins the individual’s hymn of praise in vs. 13. In the present state 
of inquiry, however, we are unable to reconstruct the original Sitz im 
Leben of this psalm. 

2. Sing. As noticed at Ps lvii 8, Heb. zamar equals Ugar. dmr. 

indite. The ostensible a+b+c//a+1j+6 word arrangement sug¬ 
gests, as pointed out to me by D. N. Freedman (unpublished), that 
simii answers to zamm 6 ru. The documentation of Sim, “to list, compose,” 
in the fourth Note to Ps lvi 9 supplies a credible etymology. 
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3. O God. Parsing the initial lamedh of le'lohim as vocative (cf. 
Pss xvi 2, cxl 7), and comparing the numerous examples listed in Psalms 
I, p. 21, and in Dahood, “Vocative lamedh in the Psalter,” VT 16 
(1966), 299-311. 

so terrifying by your deeds. The current translation of mahn nora ' 
ma' a sekd, “How terrible are thy deeds!” (RSV), disregards the lack 
of agreement in number between singular nora ' and plural ma‘ a &ekd. 
Comparison with vs. 5, nora’ <a tildh reveals that in our phrase singular 
ndra! describes God while plural ma'Heka parses as an accusative 
specifying why God inspires awe. This grammatical analysis bears on 
the reading and translation of Ps cxxxix 14, ' dd e kd ‘al ki nora i’ 
(’)atta (MT nord’ot) napalti (MT niplefi) napol *ayom (MT niplaTim) 
ma‘ a sekd, “I praise you. Most High, because you are awesome; I fall 
in adoration before you, so dreadful in your deeds.” 

4. All the earth. The psalmist conceives of Yahweh as the God of 
the whole world and of all peoples. This universalism can no longer 
be used as a criterion for dating this hymn since in the Late Bronze 
Age (1500-1200 b.c.) the Canaanite high gods were considered cosmic 
deities. For instance, Baal, the storm-god, was thought to rule over 
the world from his home in the northern heavens. He alone reigned 
over gods and men; his kingdom was “eternal, to all generations.” 

5. the works of God. Hummel in JBL 76 (1957), 103, may be 
correct in moving back the purported preformative mem to the previous 
word as enclitic mem; likewise in Ps xlvi 9, “the works of Yahweh" 
(Psalms I, p. 277). 

before men. Cf. Psalms 1, pp. 146, 257, 307, for ‘a/, “before, in 
the presence of.” For a parallel to the sentiment expressed here, see, 
e.g., Ps xcviii 2. On ‘a/, see also Pio Suarez in Verbum Domini 42 
(1964), 71-80. 

6. He turned . . . they passed. The sequence perfect ( hapak , “he 
turned”)—imperfect ( ya‘ab € ru, “they passed”) to express past narrative 
is a hallmark of Canaanite poetry; Psalms 1, pp. 24, 56. This stylistic 
observation, while not precluding the LXX reading hopek, strengthens 
the case for the Masoretic preterit pointing. 

the sea . . . the river. Commentators generally take yam to refer 
to the Sea of Reeds and the crossing during the Exodus, and nahdr 
as the Jordan that was forded in the time of Joshua. However, a study 
of Ugaxitic poetic pairs of words suggests that yam and nahdr are 
synonyms; the psalmist thus alludes to only one event in Israel’s history, 
namely, the Exodus. When Baal is instructed to mr ym Iksih nhr Ikht 
drkth, “Drive Sea from his throne. River from his seat of dominion” 
(UT, 68:19-20), he must unseat but one rival identified by the two 
poetic synonyms ym and nhr. Since vss. 9-12 are a reprise of the 
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Exodus theme and the subsequent wanderings in the wilderness of 
Sinai, and since there is no further mention of the supposed crossing 
of the Jordan, we must conclude that the psalmist, like the Canaanite 
bard, intends yam and nahar as poetic alternates. This exegesis, one 
might remark, deprives Kraus, Psalmen, I, p. 457, of a key text for 
his reconstruction of the Gilgal feast near the Jordan when the 
passage through the Sea of Reeds was liturgically celebrated. 

Come. Identifying Sam with El Amama summa, “Behold!,” studied 
in Psalms I, pp. 81, 291. 

7. from his eternal fortress. For the syntax of g e burato ‘ olam, cf. 
Psalms l, pp. 110, 214, 293, and Ps lxi 5, ' ohol e ka ‘olamim, “your 
eternal tent.” The fourth Note on Ps xx 7 ( Psalms l, p. 128) sets 
forth the evidence for g e biirdh , “fortress,” as well as citing texts where 
b e , as here, denotes “from.” 

his eyes keep watch. The psalmist here portrays God as the sentinel 
of the universe, a motif preserved in the epithet zmrwt yisra’el, “the 
Sentinel of Israel,” in II Sam xxiii 1; cf. the third Note on Ps lix 18. 
The root of tispendh, “keep watch,” probably occurs in UT, Kit: 149, 
bsp ‘nh, “in the gaze of her eyes,” a phrase apparently collocating 
the roots of our phrase ‘ enayw baggoyim tispendh. 

lest. God keeps careful watch over the heathen to put down any 
incipient rebellion. Psalms I, pp. 59, 215, cite the evidence for this 
translation of ' al. Stylistically noteworthy is the position of ’al after 
the subject; normally it heads its clause, but this inversion is of a 
piece with vs. 18, where the conditional particle ’im, contrary to standard 
practice, does not stand first in its clause. Cf. UT, 1 Aqht: 159-60, 
srsk bar$ al yp\ “Your root grow not in the earthl,” and Krt: 116-17, 
hzk al ts‘1 qrth, “Your arrows discharge not toward the city!” 

rise up. The implicit object of hiphO yarimu is probably “themselves.” 
Notice a similar construction in Ps lv 3 where aphel causative ’ored 
governs an inner object. Cf. Nah i 9, Id’ taqum pa ,<l mayim sdrah, 
“No adversaries shall rise up twice.” However, in view of Ps lxxv 6 
(cited in the next Note) and the Ugaritic-Hebrew penchant for ellipsis, 
the object to be supplied after yarimu might be qeren, “horn,” or 
ro’s, “head.” 

against him. Analyzing lamo as an alternate form of Id, as proposed 
at Ps lv 20, and comparing Ps lxxv 6, ’al tarimu lammarom qarn e kem, 
“Raise not your horn against the Exalted One.” 

8. with full voice. Parsing qol as adverbial, like vs. 17, pi, “with 
my mouth.” 

9. Who placed us. As a nation among the other nations of the 
earth. 

among the living. By guiding the Israelites safely through the Sea of 
Reeds, God kept them from becoming denizens of the underworld. 
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the Quagmire. This poetic name for Sheol is discussed in Psalms I, 
pp. 78 f., Note on Ps xiii 5. The Masoretic punctuation lammot, “Quag¬ 
mire,** shows that they understood mot as a substantive. Cf. Ps cxxi 3, 
where MT again reads lammof. KB’s proposal (p. 502a) to read lamuf 
in both verses does not commend itself. Of course, this version neatly 
comports with the translation proposed for Ps xxxi 9, “You did not put 
me into the hand of the Foe, / nor set my feet in the broad domain,” 
where merhab is taken as a poetic name of Sheol. 

10. tested us. During the long period of wandering in the Sinai 
desert. The metallurgical term bdhantanft, “y° u tested us,” paired with 
fraptanu, “you refined us,” evokes the image of the torrid desert. 

as silver is refined. Comparing kis e rop kasep with El Amama 37:18, 
kaspa sarpa, “refined silver.” 

11-12. You brought us . . . you had led us. These two verses contain 
five cola, the first four of which are chiastically arranged a+b // fi+L 
Thus A and k begin with verb forms of bw\ “to come,” consist 
of verb with suffixed object and prepositional phrase, and each numbers 
eight syllables. The b and 6 cola are equally well matched: each 
contains verb+object+prepositional phrase, and the syllable count is 
9:9. Verse 12c, on the other hand, is comprised of suffixed verb 
and prepositional phrase, and accordingly forms an inclusion with vs. 
11a, i.e., the a colon. 

11. the wilderness. Generally translated “net,” m e $udah is in this 
context more meaningfully derived from the root ?wd, “to range, 
wander,” found in the hithpael form in Judg ix 12 and in the common 
nouns $ayid and $eddh, “provisions for a journey.” The recognition 
of this root neatly resolves the textual problem in Lam iv 18, sadu 
f'adenu milleket biYhobotenu, “Our feet have ranged far without 
coming into our squares.” This clause collocates the roots (or 
syd) and hlk that appear in parallelism in, e.g., UT, 52:67-68, ttlkn 
sd t$dn pat mdbr, “They (the twin gods Dawn and Dusk) walk con¬ 
tinually through the field, they range the confines of the steppe." The 
employment of the verb t$dn to describe the wandering of the gods 
in the steppe, and the fact that in the unpublished tablet RS 24:244 the 
place whither the god Horon turns is called msd(h), sustain the proposed 
definition of biblical m e $udah as “wilderness, steppe.” In CRAIBL, 
1962 (appeared 1963), 108, Virolleaud reports that a fragment from 
Ras Shamra describes the banishment of the god Horon into the wilder¬ 
ness where he planted a tree called Yr; Jer xvii 6 uses the simile 
k e ‘ar 4 ar bd‘ a rdbdh, “like a tam arisk in the desert.” Cf. also Ezek xix 9; 
Dahood in Gregorianum 43 (1962), 72; Biblica 44 (1963), 548. 

ulcers. If m e $uddh is correctly defined “wilderness,” the undefined 
hapax legomenon mu'dqah might well allude to an effect of the plague 
which ravaged the Israelites during their sojourn in the desert (Num 
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xi 33). Afflicting the thighs, the mu'aqah might be considered a 
synonym of s e hin, “boil, inflammation”; consult the second Note on 
Ps xliv 20 (Psalms l, p. 267). No convincing etymology presents itself, 
though a connection with Ugar. ‘qqm//aklm, “devourers,” in UT, 
75 :i:27, 37, might be considered. On this hypothesis mu'aqah would 
signify something like “wasting, consumption, gnawing.” 

This definition finds confirmation in the word arrangement of vss. 
11-12; mw'qh is meant to be the counterpart of vs. 12a ’nws, “sickness.” 

12. sickness. Relating consonantal ’nws (perhaps defective spelling 
for ’ e nusah t cf. Ps lxix 21) to ' anas, “to be sick, mortally ill.” 
The traditional version, “Thou didst let men ride over our heads” (RSV), 
does not lend itself to easy exegesis, and GB, p. 759b, correctly 
describes the present passage “unclear,” pace S. Mowinckel in VT 12 
(1962), 285, who understands it as, “Thou hast let men drive their 
chariots over our heads,” and writes, “The passage is quite clear.” 

Another unrecognized substantive from this root occurs in I Sam 
ii 33, w e kol marbit bet e kd yamutu ’ a nusim (MT ’ a naslm), “And all the 
increase of your house will die of the pest.” A number of texts 
mention the head as the seat of illness: Isa i 5, kol ro’S ld’h°U, “The 
whole head is sickness itself” (the lamedh is emphatic); II Kings iv 
19, ro’si rd’si, literally “my head, my head!,” but really “I’m very 
sick”; UT, 127:9-10, zbln ‘l rish wttb, “She completely repelled the 
malady from his head”; J. Nougayrol, Le palais royal d’Ugarit, IV, 
17.159:7 (p. 126), ma-ru-us qaqqadi-su, “the sickness of his head.” 

through fire and through water. A summary statement of the trials 
experienced; cf. Isa xliii 2. The repetition of the preposition in Hebrew 
(ba’es ubammayim ) is emphatic and should be reproduced in transla¬ 
tion; cf. Psalms I, p. 8, Note on Ps ii 2, and contrast CCD, “We 
went through fire and water.” 

out of abundance. Referring to the relative abundance the Israelites 
enjoyed in Egypt; cf. Num xi 5, “O that we had flesh to eat! We 
remember the fish that we used to eat for nothing in Egypt, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, and the garlic; but now 
we are hungry, and there is not a thing, except that we have the 
manna to look at.” 

The fourth Note on Ps k 3 cites bibliography for l e , “from.” 
The phrase wattosVenu Idr^wayah, “After you had led us out of abun¬ 
dance,” syntactically resembles Ps kviii 21, lammdwet tosa’dt , “escape 
from death,” as understood by W. F. Albright in HUCA 23 (1950-51), 
38. This analysis, one may note, renders superfluous the emendation, 
based on the ancient versions, of lar*waydh to la^wahdh; cf. Psalms /, 
pp. xxiv ff., for a reassessment of the ancient versions as guides to the 
meaning of the Hebrew original. 
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The first part of the psalm ends in vs. 12; its structure as a tricolon 
underlines this fact. 

13. / shall enter your house. Comparing the syntax of ’ abo* beFka 
with UT, 128:iv:21, bt krt tbun, “They entered Kirta’s house,” and 
with Phoenician Arslan Tash, lines 5-6, bt ' b ’ bl tb’n, “The house I 
enter you shall not enter.” 

The shift from plural “we” in vss. 9-13 to singular “I” in vss. 
13-20 creates a problem that still awaits solution. Some scholars main¬ 
tain that the nation is speaking in its unity, but more probably the 
speaker of these verses is a prominent individual of the Israelite com¬ 
munity. To judge from his offerings, he was evidently a wealthy person. 

with my burnt offerings. The suffix of n e daray, “my vows,” in the 
second colon, also modifies parallel *dldt; cf. Brekelmans in Jaarbericht 
... Ex Oriente Lux 17 (1963), 204; Psalms /, pp. 17 f. 

14. my lips ... my mouth. For the Ugaritic parallelism between 
p, “mouth,” and spt, “lips,” see the second Note on Ps lix 8, and 
for the importance of parallel pairs as a criterion for the classification 
of Ugaritic, the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

16. while 1 tell. Though it belongs with the third colon of this 
verse, the verb ’ a sapp°rdh is, for metrical reasons, placed by the poet 
at the end of the first colon. A similar case of inversion is noticed 
in the Note to Ps xl 17. The mode of ,a sapp e rah is subjunctive; 
cf. the first Note on Ps lxi 5. 

17. I cried with my mouth. As observed in Note on Ps v 10 
(Psalms /, p. 35), the practice of placing the accusative of means 
(pi) before its verb characterizes the style of the ps almis ts. 

Gunkel (Die Psalmen, p. 279) has compared the present phraseology 
with El Amaraa 107:10-11, u pu-ya Or-wa-te me $ aq-bu a-na SarrF 1 
ki-ta-ma, “And my mouth, the words I spoke to the king, are truth.” 

my mouth . . . my tongue. The balance between pi and l e soni is 
attested in Virolleaud, Palais royal dfXJgarit, V, 124:2-3, bpy t'lgt 
blsny §r, “from her mouth stammering, from her tongue mooing.” See 
UT, Glossary, No. 1854a and above Note on vs.14. 

sounds of music. Disputed MT romam probably equals Ugar. rm, 
“sound (of music),” in such phrases as rm tph, “the sound of his 
drum,” and rm tlbm, “the sound of strings (?).” Cf. UT, Glossary, No. 
2333. Hence vocalize as plural romim or ramim. 

on my tongue. Prima facie, tahat Psoril seems to say “under my 
tongue,” but the meaning of tahat is not limi ted to “under”; cf. the 
third Note on Ps viii 7, tahat raglayw, “at his feet.” 

18. Had I. The inversion (Note on vs. 16) of ’im in the phrase 
’dwen 'im raid sustains the version proffered for the final colon of vs. 7. 

would not have heard me. Concerning the lack of an explicit suffix 
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with yisma\ see Psalms /, p. 24, and the Notes on Pss lv 20 and 
lix 8. 

19. did hear me. Cf. preceding Note. By foregoing the use of the 
accusative suffix with sdma ‘ (s e md 4 ani), the psalmist could keep the first 
colon shorter (seven syllables) than the second colon (eight syllables). 
Had he employed the suffix, the first half of the verse would have 
numbered nine syllables; Hebrew prosody normally discountenances a 
first colon longer than the second. 

20. Because. As the relative pronoun “who,” ,a ser is sometimes under¬ 
standably deleted. As a causal conjunction “because” it acquires a raison 
d’etre, and hence no longer subject to deletion. For this causal force, 
see the first Note on Ps cxix 38. 

will I retell a hundred times. When consonantal m’ty is seen to form an 
inclusion with vs. 13, ’ a Sallem, “I shall pay,” we recognize the same two 
verbs that stand parallel in Ps xxii 26, “One hundred times will I repeat 
to you ( m’tk ) my song of praise/in the great congregation/I will fulfill 
my vows (' a iallem ), O Prince!” For the scansion of Ps xxii 26 as con¬ 
taining a double-duty modifier or two-way middle, see Psalms III, p. 441. 
Hence in our verse repoint MT me’itti, “from me,” to ml’eti, “will I 
retell a hundred times.” 



PSALM 67 
(Ixvii 1-8) 


1 For the director; with stringed instruments . A psalm ; a song. 


2 May God have pity on us and bless us; 

may he cause his face to shine, 

may he come to us. Selah 

3 If your dominion is known upon the earth, [ 2 ]* 

your victory among the nations, 

4 The peoples will praise you, O God, [ 3 ] 

the peoples will praise you all together. 

5 The nations will be happy, [ 4 ] 

and will shout for joy, 
because you are the ruler. 

You will lead nations into the plain, 
and peoples into the land. Selah 

6 The peoples will praise you, O God, [ 5 ] 

the peoples will praise you one and all. 

7 May the earth yield her produce, [ 6 ] 

may God, our God, bless us. 

8 May God bless us, [ 7 ] 

all the ends of the earth revere him. 

♦Verse numbers in RSV. 


Notes 

Ixvii. Usually classified as a harvest song sung during the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Kraus, Psalmen, I, p. 462), or a hymn of public thanks¬ 
giving for the crops of the earth (so Mowinckel in VT 5 [1955], 
29), this psalm assumes a different aspect with the recognition that 
vs. 7, naFnah, “may . . . yield,” in tandem with the jussive verb 
y 0 bar e kenu, “May he bless us,” is a precative perfect. Hence this 
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poem expresses a wish, a prayer. Cf. Anderson, BP, I, p. 480. A com¬ 
parison of its vocabulary and idioms with Pss iv, lxv, lxxxv—all prayers 
for rain—discloses that the present poem specifically prays for rain, 
even though this term does not explicitly appear in its eight verses. 
Consult Psalms I, pp. 23, 26 f., and the introductory Note to Ps lxv. 

The poem divides into three parts. Verse 2, with three jussives fol¬ 
lowed by one precative perfect—all in the third person singular—ex¬ 
presses the request. Verses 3-6, employing direct addresses in the 
second person singular, set forth the reasons why God should accede 
to the supplication of the people. Concealing one of the most subtle 
and sophisticated examples of chiasm in which one precative perfect 
is followed by three jussive forms in the third person, vss. 7-8 balance 
the three jussives and one precative perfect of vs. 2, and render explicit 
the request obliquely stated in vs. 2. 

2. have pity on us. Comparing jussive y e honnenii with imperative 
honneni in the prayer for rain Ps iv 2. 

bless us. See second Note on vs. 7. 

may he cause ... to shine. For the exegesis of the phrase ya'er 
panay(w), see the second and third Notes on Ps iv 7 (Psalms /, 
p. 26), where pertinent El Amaraa and Ugaritic parallels are cited. 

may he come to us. Reading 'atanu for MT ' ittanu; the construction 
ya’er 'ittanu has never been satisfactorily explained. The related ex¬ 
pression in Num vi 24 reads 'eleka; cf. the sage observations of 
Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, III, p. 400. By reading 
’atanu (there is impressive evidence that the Masoretes did not under¬ 
stand dative suffixes), we recover the third masculine singular of the 
precative perfect ’atd, followed by the dative suffix -nu. To the one 
example of ’atah, “to come,” followed by a dative suffix in Job iii 25, 
cited by Bogaert in Biblica 45 (1964), 239, may be added another in 
Mic vi 2, “Hear, you mountains, the controversy of Yahweh, and come 
before me (reading niphal imperative he’atuni-m for MT hd'etariim), 
you foundations of the earth.” Compare Isa xli 5. The stylistic advan¬ 
tage of such a punctuation arises first, from its disclosing a second 
verb in the final colon of vs. 2 to balance the two verbs of the 
first colon, and second, as remarked in the introductory Note, it 
shows that this verse with three jussive verbs and one precative perfect 
chiastically balances vss. 7—8 with one precative perfect and three jus¬ 
sive verbs. 

The prayer “May he come to us” probably has its origin in the 
belief that God’s absence is the cause of drought in the land. In 
Canaanite belief, the death of the storm-god Baal and his sojourn in 
the underworld produced drought and sterility upon the earth. Herein 
probably lies the exegesis of the request in Ps lxxxv 5—also a prayer 
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for rain —subenii >e ldhe yil'enu, “Return to us, 0 God of our prosperity.” 

3. your dominion. Seeing in darkeka the nuance of Ugar. drk 
“dominion.” Consult Psalms I, p. 2; Biblica 38 (1957), 320, n. 1; 
C. H. W. Brekelmans, Ras Sjamra en Oude Testament (Nijmegen, 
1962), pp. 16f., and Anderson, BP, I, p. 480. 

your victory. Over the unruly forces of chaos in primordial times. 
This triumph gave Yahweh full governance over the cosmos, with com¬ 
plete control over rainfall and fertility; consult the second Note on Ps 
lxv 6. 

For this nuance of y e su 4 ah, which is suggested by its pairing with 
“your dominion,” see the listing in BDB, p. 447b, and especially 
Pss xx 6, xxi 2, lxv 6. Ps lxxx 3, in pairing g^burah, “might,” with 
y e su 4 dtdh f associates two ideas s imil ar to those I propose to find in 
the present verse. 

By appealing to the motive of praise from all the nations who 
will see God’s intervention on behalf of his people, the poet seeks 
to induce Yahweh to send the desired rain. 

4. The peoples. In view of the observation made in the first Note 
on Ps lxvi 4, one can no longer subscribe to Mowinckel’s opinion 
(VT 5 [1955], 29) that the worldwide universalism expressed by this 
psalm indicates relatively late times. Israelite universalism in the flow¬ 
ering of nascent Canaanite universalism documented in the Ras Shamra 
tablets. 

will praise you . . . will praise you. The refrain in this verse, 
repeated in vs. 6, presents the metrical pattern a+b+c // a+b+d. 
The Canaanite antecedents of this poetic pattern can be seen in such 
texts as UT, 52:8-9, bdh fa tkl (a+b+c) bdh fa ulmn (a+b+d), 
“In his hand is the staff of bereavement, in his hand the staff of 
widowhood." See W. F. Albright in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
T. H. Robinson Volume, ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh, 1950), p. 6. 

5. will be happy. The note of joy also figures in the prayers for 
rain, Pss iv 8, §imhah, “happiness,” and lxxxv 7, w e ‘amm c ka yi£m e hu 
bdk, “that your people might rejoice in you.” 

and will shout for joy. Comparing y e rann e nu with tarnin in the 
petition for rain found in Ps lxv 9. 

because you are the ruler. For this nuance of tiipot consult Psalms 1, 
p. 13. Sc annin g vs. 5a into 3+2 meter and vs. 5b into 2+3, thus 
disclosing a chiastic arrangement: 

yiim e hu wirann e nu l^ummim//ki tiipot (3+2) 

*ammim milor//uP’ummim ba’dreq tanhem (2+3) 

You will lead. The verb tanhem, whose final mem is probably 
enclitic rather than the accusative suffix, since its objects are already 
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expressed, is a double-duty verb serving both parallel cola. The metrical 
scheme is thus climatic: a+b // A-f-fi-fc, or in grammatical terms, 
object+prepositional phrase//object+prepositional phrase-f-verb. 

As noted in Psalms /, pp. 33, 147, 262, the verb nahah connotes 
“to lead into Paradise.” 

into the plain . . . into the land. Comparison with Ps cxliii 10, 
“With your good spirit tanherii b e ’ere$ misor, ‘lead me into the level 
land,’” discloses that in our verse misor and bd’ares, though separated 
in the parallel cola, express one composite idea. Hence the preposition 
of ba'dres should also modify misor, just as the one verb really 
belongs to both parts of the verse. And since in Ps cxliii 10 the 
terms are eschatological, referring to the induction into Paradise, we 
must assume a similar connotation here. Once the heathen nations 
witness Yahweh’s miraculous intervention on behalf of his own people, 
they too will be converted to his praise, thus rendering themselves 
fit subjects for salvation. 

6. will praise you . . . will praise you. Cf. the second Note on 
vs. 4. 

7-8. the earth . . . the earth. 'eres at beginning of vs. 7 and at 
end of vs. 8 forms a fine inclusion. 

yield her produce. Explaining ndt e nah as precative perfect parallel 
to jussive y e bar e kenu, “May (God) bless us.” Cf. the introductory Note 
for the chiasm between ndt e nah and precative perfect ’ atanu in vs. 2; 
Psalms I, pp. 20, 26 f., and the first Note on Ps lx 6, natattdh, “Give!” 
A fine parallel to this prayer comes in Ps lxxxv 13, w e 'arsenu titten 
y e bulah, “And our land will give her produce!” With the phrase 'eres . . . 
y e bulah might be compared UT, 67:n:5, ybl ars, “produce of the earth,” 
while the stylistic balance between precative perfect and jussive may 
be attested in UT, 77:38-39, ar yrfr wyrfr yark, “Let shine the moon, 
and let the moon shine for you.” 

bless us. Namely, with rain. Cf. Mai iii 10, “And thereby put me to 
the test, says Yahweh of Hosts, if I will not open the windows 
of heaven for you and pour down for you overflowing blessing.” 

8. bless us. y e bar e kenu forms an inclusion ( Psalms I, p. 327) with 
the same verb in vs. 2. 

ends of the earth revere him. Comparing Ps lxv 9, “While the 
denizens of the earth’s ends stood in awe at your signs.” 



PSALM 68 
(lxviii 1 - 36 ) 


1 For the director. A psalm of David, a song. 


2 When God arises, 

his foes scatter, 

and his enemies flee before him. 

3 Like drifting smoke they are driven, [2]* 

like melting wax before the fire; 

At the sight of God the wicked disappear. 

4 But the just will rejoice, [3] 

they will exult at the sight of God, 
they will jubilate with joyful song, 

5 Sing, O gods, chant, O his heavens, [4] 

pave the highway for the Rider of the Clouds! 

Delight in Yahweh, 
and exult before him! 

6 Father of the fatherless, [5] 

and defender of the widows 
Is God from his holy habitation, 

7 God who established a home for the solitary, [6] 

led forth the prisoners to music; 

But the stubborn were entombed in the Wasteland. 

8 O God, when you went out [7] 

before your people. 

When you marched across the desert, Selah 

9 The earth quaked and the heavens sprinkled [8] 

at the sight of God, 

The One of Sinai; 

at the sight of God, 

The God of Israel. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Your generous rain pour down, O God, [9] 

your patrimony and dominion yourself restorel 
Provide for your family that dwells in it, [10] 

with your rain sustain its inhabitants, O God. 

Let the Lord send forth the word [11] 

rejoicing a numerous host. 

May the kings of the hosts bow themselves, bow themselves, [12] 
the country’s pasture land share the boon; 

O that they would empty out between the sheepfolds! [13] 
The wings of the dove are plated with silver, 
and her pinions with yellow gold. 

When Shaddai covered the kings, [14] 

then snow fell on Zalmon. 

O mighty mountain, mountain Bashan, [15] 

O many-peaked mountain, mountain BashanI 
Why do you look with envy, [16] 

O many-peaked mountain, 

At the mountain God desired for his abode, 
where Yahweh will dwell forever? 

God’s chariots were twice ten thousand, [17] 

thousands the archers of the Lord, 
who created Sinai as his sanctuary. 

You ascended the heights, [18] 

you took captives, 
you received gifts from their hands. 

But Yahweh God completely entombed the stubborn. 

Blessed be the Lord day by day, [ig] 

El himself, our Savior, unburdened us. 

El himself is for us the El of salvation, [20] 

since to the Lord Yahweh we owe our escape from death. 

God indeed smote the heads of his foes, [21] 

split their skulls 

as he marched forth from his heavens. 

The Lord said: [22] 

“I stifled the Serpent, 
muzzled the Deep Sea.” 

Thus your foot crushed their limbs, [23] 

The tongues of your dogs— 
your foes were their portion. 
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25 Behold the marches of God, [24] 

the marches of my God, 
of my King from his sanctuary. 

26 The singers in front, [25] 

the musicians last. 

In the middle, maidens beating tambours. 

27 Bless God in the congregation, [26] 

Yahweh in the convocation of Israel. 

28 Look, little Benjamin leads them: [27] 

the princes of Judah in double file, 
the princes of Zebulun, 
the princes of Naphtali. 

29 Send, my God, your strength, [28] 

strengthen, O God, what you have built for us. 

30 Your temple. Most High, is Jerusalem, [29] 

kings will bring gifts to you. 

31 Rebuke the beast of the reed thicket, [30] 

the herd of wild bulls with its calves; 

Who trampled on peoples in his lust for silver, 
delighting in battle, scattered peoples. 

32 Let Egyptian merchants bring blue cloth, [31] 

Cush speed his wares to God. 

33 O kings of the earth, sing, [32] 

O gods, sing praises to the Lord! Selah 

34 Behold the Rider of his heavens, [33] 

the primeval heavens; 

Hark, he sends forth his voice, 
the mighty voice! 

35 Give praise to God, [34] 

the Most High of Israel; 

Whose majesty and might 
are too great for heaven; 

36 Too awesome is God for his sanctuary! [35] 

Truly is he the God of Israel, 

who gives victory and valor. 

O people, bless God! 
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Notes 

Ixviii. Widely admitted as textually and exegetically the most difficult 
and obscure of all the psalms, this composition began to yield some 
of its secrets in 1950 when W. F. Albright brought to bear upon 
its manifold problems the new grammatical and stylistic principles 
unfolded by the Ras Shamra tablets. This justly famous article, “A 
Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” in HUCA 
23 (1950-51), 1-39, remains basic not only for the resolution of the 
numerous problems besetting this psalm, but also for an understanding 
of the background against which the archaic poems of the Psalter 
must be studied. The translation and Notes offered here owe more to 
this pioneer study than the explicit credits might suggest. 

Albright analyzed this composition as a collection of thirty incipits 
or beginnings of poems that were written down in the Solomonic 
period. He based his dating on the fact that the psalm swarms with 
instances of misunderstood defective spelling at the ends of words, 
in accordance with the characteristic fully defective orthography of 
Phoenicia and early Israel, which was replaced by the standard spelling 
of the Divided Monarchy in the course of the ninth century b.c. The 
present writer extends the use of this principle (see the Notes, e.g., 
on vss. 5, 23, 25, 35) and applies other grammatical and poetic 
principles that have been elucidated by the Ugaritic-Phoenician dis¬ 
coveries since 1950, such as the third person singular suffix -y (vss. 
11, 31, 34, 36), vocative lamedh (vss. 5, 33, 36), precative perfect 
(vs. 10), Phoenician ending of feminine singular nouns (vss. 12, 21, 36), 
double-duty suffixes (vss. 10, 21, 24). 

The recognition of these various elements results in a translation 
often differing from Albright’s and disclosing much greater conceptual 
unity throughout the composition than his analysis allows. In fact, 
this psalm may be fairly classified as a triumphal hymn (much like 
Exod xv, the Song of Moses) which, in mythopoeic language and 
mythological motifs that are sometimes historicized, celebrates the defeat 
of the Egyptians and the deliverance of the Israelites (vss. 2—7), the 
escape into the wilderness and the theophany of Sinai (vss. 2-9), and 
finally the settlement in Canaan implied by the prayer for rain (vss. 
10-15). The rest of the poem plays variations on these principal 
themes. Thus vss. 16-19 are a reprise of the Sinai theme; vss. 20-24 
allude in highly mythical language to the defeat, at the Sea of Reeds, 
of Egypt (another name for Leviathan who is Egypt in Isa xxvii 1; 
Ezek xxix 2, xxxii 2); vss. 25-28 describe a solemn procession into 
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the assembly where the community, recalling the previous deliverance 
from Egypt, prays (vss. 29-31) for help against a new threat from 
Egypt, here termed “the beast of the reed thicket.” The closing verses 
(32-36) are a summons to praise, inviting the heathen nations, including 
the Egyptians (32), to hymn the Most High of Israel. For a review 
of other attempts to classify this composition, see Samuel Iwry, “Notes 
on Psalm 68,” in JBL 71 (1952), 161-65. 

2. When God arises. Namely, in a theophany. Since the marching 
song of the ark begins with similar phraseology (Num x 35), many 
commentators have concluded that the present psalm begins with the 
march from Horeb. Unlike Num x 35, our verses do not mention the 
' aron , “the ark.” The first historical allusion comes in vs. 7, so that 
there is no real basis for the view that the opening verses describe 
the manifestation of God’s presence with the ark. What we have here 
is simply a celestial theophany; the reasons will be given in the Notes 
that immediately follow. 

Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 105, is surely correct in parsing this verse 
as a temporal clause and apodosis without the conjunction, as is 
frequent in poetry. The Masoretic pointing of all three verbs as qal 
imperfect indicative, not jussive with ancient and modem versions, sus¬ 
tains his analysis. For other instances of temporal or conditional clauses 
without the morphological indicator, see Psalms 1, pp. 19, 168, and 
PNWSP, p. 6, where Prov i 23, taSubii l e tokahti hinneh ’abbi'ah lakem 
ruhi, “If you heed my warning, behold I will pour out my spirit 
upon you,” is illustrated by UT, 1019:12-14, ttn wtn wlttn wal tin, 
“If you give, give; if you don’t give, don’t give I” With the recognition 
that the morphological indicator has been omitted, the warning on 
the lid of the Ahiram sarcophagus becomes intelligible: Id't hn ypd 
Ik tht zn, “Warning! Behold you will meet misfortune if you smash 
this!” Cf. Dahood, Orientalia 34 (1965), 85. 

his foes scatter . . . his enemies flee. When the Canaanite weather- 
god Baal makes his voice reverberate throughout the vault of heaven, 
panic seizes his enemies: UT, 51 :vn:35-37, ib b'l tibd y'rm snu hd 
gpt gr, “The foes of Baal seize the forests, those who hate Hadd 
the ridges of the mountain.” Of course, the parallel synonyms ib 
and snu contain the same roots as , oy e bdyw, “his foes,” and m e sdn e ’ayw t 
“his enemies”; consult the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

flee. The verb nus, “to flee,” probably appears in UT, 2063:14-15, 
mlk syr ns, “The king retreated, fled.” Consult Michael C. Astour, 
“New Evidence on the Last Days of Ugarit,” American Journal of 
Archaeology 69 (1965), 253-58, especially p. 257. UT, Glossary, No. 
1660, p. 444, tentatively terms ns a place name. 

3. Like . . . smoke. Cf. Ps xxxvii 20, “More quickly than smoke 
shall they vanish.” 
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drifting. Reading niphal hinnadep (MT hindop) to match tinnadepu. 

they are driven. Vocalizing tinnadepu (MT tinddp ), niphal third person 
masculine plural. In Ugaritic, the imperfect form with preformative 
t- often replaces the form with preformative y- when the subject is 
masculine plural; UT, § 9.14. W. F. Albright in HUCA 23 (1950-51), 
12, 17, prefers the singular pointing tinnadep, explaining the plural 
subject “foes” as collective in meaning. While his analysis is possible, 
the El Amama evidence points to a plural vocalization of the tqtl 
form in Ugaritic when the subject is formally masculine; cf. W. L. 
Moran in The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of 
William Foxwell Albright, ed. G. Ernest Wright (Garden City, N.Y., 
1961) pp. 62 f. See likewise the second Note on vs. 14 below. 

4. rejoice . . . exult . . . jubilate. With D. N. Freedman I scan 
vs. 4 as a tricolon rather than a bicolon, as construed by some 
versions. 

they will exult. Briggs and others would delete ya'al e su as metrically 
disruptive and as an improbable variation of vs. 5, ‘il e zu, “they will 
exult,” but one may counter the second objection by pointing to Job 
xviii 5, d‘k, “to extinguish,” but in the preceding chapter, xvii 1, 
z‘k, also “to extinguish.” See below on vs. 22, ’smyw, “his heavens.” 
What is more, the chiastic arrangement of a and b (i.e., subject-verb // 
verb-prepositional phrase) guarantees the authenticity of ya‘al e su, while 
the syllable count 7:8:7 shows that Briggs’ objection on metrical grounds 
is unwarranted. 

joyful song. The second Note on Ps li 10 records some evidence for 
this definition of simhah. 

5. Sing . . . chant. The Ugaritic text pairing the verbs sr and dmr 
(=Heb. zamar) is cited in the fourth Note to Ps lvii 8. 

O gods. In Canaanite religion the gods were considered sons of 
El and formed part of the pantheon. In the Old Testament the term 
often refers to angels or spiritual beings who are members of Yahweh’s 
court; cf. Psalms /, p. 175, where relevant passages are listed. 

This translation, which radically departs from tradition, results from 
parsing / of le’lohim as the vocative lamedh ( Psalms l, p. 21), an 
analysis suggested by vs. 33, where the balance with vocative “O kings 
of the earth” leaves little doubt as to the function of / in le’lohlm. 
Compare Ps xlvii 7, zamm e ru ,0 ldhlm zamm e ru, “Sing praises, you gods, 
sing praises.” The most recent bibliography of lamedh vocativum appears 
in Biblica 47 (1966), 407; in Dahood, “Vocative lamedh in the 
Psalter,” VT 16 (1966), 299-311, and T. Penar, ‘“Lamedh Vocativi’ 
exempla biblico-hebraica,” in Verbum Domini 45 (1967), 32-46, with 
an index of all the biblical passages discussed. 

O his heavens. Vocalizing Samaw (MT s e mo ) and consulting the 
third Note on Ps Ixiii 5 where texts attesting similar confusion be- 
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tween “name” and “heavens” are listed. Defective spelling can readily 
account for the confusion. Both the gods and the heavens are invited 
to prepare a highway for the Rider of the Clouds. From this vocalization, 
it might be noticed, emerges the association of “his heavens” with 
“Rider of the Clouds,” an association with a Canaanite counterpart 
in UT, ‘nt:n:39-40, [/]/ f mm smn ars rbb rkb 'rpt, “dew of heaven, 
oil of earth, showers of the Rider of the Clouds.” In vs. 34, “his 
heavens” is expressed with the third person suffix -y, smy. Cf. vs. 22, 
ba’ a sdmdyw, “from his heavens.” 

pave the highway. Comparing sollu with Isa xl 3, yass e ru ba‘ a rdbdh 
m e sillah le’lohenu, “Make straight in the desert a highway for our God,” 
and Judg v 20, “From heaven fought the stars, from their courses 
( m e sillotdm ) they fought against Sisera.” Cf. W. F. Albright in Studies 
in Old Testament Prophecy, p. 14, nA Gunkel (Die Psalmen, p. 288) 
correctly objects that men cannot build a highway for the approaching 
God, and logically infers that solid must here have another meaning. 
What he did not take into account, however, was the fact that, as 
in Isa xl 3, gods and heaven, not men, are invited to pave the highway 
for the advent of the Lord. Hence his objection to this translation of 
solid (cf. Isa lvii 14, lxii 10) is invalid. 

Rider of the Clouds. Or, “the Mounter of the Clouds.” This expres¬ 
sion has rightly been recognized from the beginning of Ugaritic studies 
as identical with rkb 'rpt, a standing Ugaritic appellation of the Canaanite 
storm-god Baal. Nor is it necessary to emend biblical 'rbt to 'rpt, since 
there are numerous instances of non-phonemic interchange between b 
and p in Northwest Semitic, as noticed in PNWSP, pp. 10, 32 f., 43; 
Psalms I, pp. 90, 141, 206, and the third Note on Ps lviii 5. Moreover, 
the proposal to delete one b as dittographic in rkb b'rbt (cf. Ugar. 
rkb 'rpt) leaves out of account vs. 34, rkb bSmy, “the Rider of his 
heavens.” D. N. Freedman has called my attention to the fact that the 
pattern in vs. 4 (7:8:7) corresponds to the syllable count of vs. 5 
(10:9:10). Hence the insertion of b in rkb b'rbt may be due to metrical 
considerations, since without it the colon would be too short syllabically. 

Delight. A doubtful translation of consonantal Xmw (MT i fl mo) which 
I would read frmu, qal masculine plural imperative of *y$m, “to be 
pleasant, beautiful,” Ugar. ysm//n'm, “pleasant.” This root very prob¬ 
ably recurs in Ps lxxxv 14. Of course, this etymology yields a sense in 
perfect accord with 'il e zu, “ExultI" (at the same time disclosing a fine 
example of chiasm) and resolves the syntactical problems attending MT 
b e yah s e mo, which makes no sense as it stands. 

6. fatherless . . . widows. Comparing UT, 2 Aqht:v:7-8, ydn dn 
almnt ytp{ tp( ytm, “He judges the case of the widow, defends the 
cause of the fatherless.” 

from his holy habitation. The heavenly abode, as in Deut xxvi 15; 
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Jer xxv 30; Zech ii 17. In rendering the preposition b e , “from,” rather 
than “in,” we uncover a description of divine intervention on behalf of 
the helpless resembling that of Ps xviii 10, where God is said to descend 
from heaven to rescue the afflicted psalmist. Cf. also Ps xxxi 22, “For 
he has shown me wondrous kindness from the fortified city ( b e ‘Jr 
masor), and IQS 3:19, bm‘n *wr twldwt h’mt wmmqwr hwsk twldwt 
h‘wl , “From the habitation of light are the origins of truth, and from 
the fountain of darkness the origins of perversity.” 

7. a home. Probably referring to the land of Canaan to be settled 
by the Israelites after their deliverance from Egypt. Cf. Jer xii 7; Hos 
viii 1 and ix 15, where the land of Ephraim is termed bet yhwh and 
beti, respectively (cf. ix 3, ’eres yhwh). See below on vs. 13, n e wat bayit; 
GB, p. 96b, 7, and F. I. Andersen in Orientalia 35 (1966), 118, for this 
possible meaning of bt in the Mesha Inscription. 

The form baytdh, with the archaic accusative ending (see the sixth 
Note on Ps lxv 10 and Psalms /, p. 51), is the second accusative 
governed by the hiphil participle mosib. Cf. UT, 127:37-38, rd Imlk 
amlk Idrktk atbnn, “Come down from your royal throne that I might 
rule, from the seat of your dominion that I might sit thereon,” where 
atbnn, “that I might sit thereon,” is apparently used transitively, with 
the final -n the pronominal object; UT, § 9.11, p. 73. Since vs. 7 
numbers 10:9:10 syllables, the preservation of the accusative ending in 
baytdh may be due to metrical considerations. 

the solitary. As some commentators (e.g., Rosenmiiller) have ob¬ 
served, the term y e kidim , “solitary ones,” here denotes those in exile 
from their home or fatherland. In the present context it denotes the 
Israelites in Egypt. In HUCA 23 (1950-51), 19, W. F. Albright has 
compared this colon with UT, Krt:96-98, yhd bth sgr almnt skr tskr, 
“The solitary one closed his house, the widow hired herself out.” 
prisoners. The Israelites who were in bondage in Egypt. 
to music. Several scholars (Ginsberg, Gordon, Albright, Mowinckel) 
have identified the hapax legomenon bakkosarot with Ugar. ktrt, “female 
singers,” but here employed with the nuance “music.” This interpreta¬ 
tion comports nicely with the description of the Israelite exodus from 
Egypt in Ps cv 43, “So he led forth his people with joy, his chosen 
ones with singing.” The grammar of bakkosarot finds a close parallel 
in Isa xxiv 9, bassir Id’ yistu yayin, “They will not drink wine to song.” 

But. On the adversative sense of ’ ak , see N. H. Snaith, “The Meaning 
of Hebrew ' ak” VT 14 (1964), 221-25. 

the stubborn. Probably referring to the Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
who, having seen the miracles worked by Moses (Exod xiii 15), 
stubbornly refused to let the Israelites go. As a result, the Lord slew the 
first-born of the land of Egypt. The poet may also have had in min d 
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the rebellious Israelites, such as Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num xvi), 
or those labeled dor sdrer, “a stubborn generation,” in Ps lxxviii 8. 

were entombed. Literally “dwell,” but sakan also bears the gravid sense 
“to dwell in the tomb” in Ps xciv 17; Isa xxvi 19; Nah iii 18, while in 
Ps xlix 12 and Isa xxii 16 miskan specifically refers to the tomb. This 
nuance probably occurs in Hatra Aramaic mskn’, as proposed by 
J. Pirenne in GLECS 7, p. 113. See below Note on vs. 19. 

in the Wasteland. Interpreting the hapax legomenon fhihah, usually 
defined “scorched land,” as another of the thirty-odd biblical names for 
the underworld. Texts describing Sheol as a waterless waste include 
Jer ii 31; Joel ii 20; Job xii 24 f., and as a place of thirst Isa v 13; 
Jer xvii 13b; Job x 22; Luke xvi 24. Concerning the latter motif, consult 
Gaster, Thespis, 1961, pp. 204 f. Of course, “the wasteland” can also be 
understood literally, i.e., the howling wilderness in which the Egyptians 
perished and were entombed; cf. Deut xxxii 10. 

The LXX interestingly renders sak e nu s e hihah as toils katoikountas 
'en tdphois, “(the rebellious) who dwell in tombs.” 

A touch of irony in fact marks the present choice of the poetic term 
for Sheol because Exod xiv 28 records that “The waters returned and 
covered the chariots and the horsemen and all the army of Pharaoh 
that followed them into the sea,” while the next verse relates that “The 
people of Israel walked on dry ground through the sea.” 

It might be noted here that the lexicons list the substantive s*hlhah , but 
this form is the accusative, the object of sak e nu; the nominative form 
is thus *sahih, “glaring surface,” preserved in Ezek xxiv 7, 8, etc. As in 
Pss Ixv 5, xciv 17; UT, Krt: 103-4, kirby tskn sd, “like locusts that dwell 
on the field,” sakan takes a direct object; see Note above on yasab with 
the accusative. 

9. the heavens sprinkled . Just as a person breaks out into a sweat at 
the sight of an unexpected caller (PNWSP, pp. 29 f.; D. R. Hillers in 
ZAW 77 [1965], 86-90; fourth Note on Ps lx 4), so the heavens drip 
rain when God suddenly appears in a theophany. The appearance of the 
storm-God Yahweh causes rain even in the desert. This fact serves as 
an introduction to the prayer for rain embedded in vss. 10-15 and as a 
motive why God should send rain to his patrimony in Palestine. 

E. Vogt in Biblica 46 (1965), 207-9, proposes the emendation of 
nat e pu to natayu, “tottered,” since elsewhere ndtap is modified by the 
accusative of material with which the subject drips, but in Ps Ixv 13 
synonymous yir ,a pu is used absolutely, though contiguous desen in the 
preceding colon makes it quite clear how the poet intends the verb to be 
modified. In the present verse the explicit accusative mayim, “water,” 
is omitted for metrical reasons, as in Ps Ixv 13. What is more, the 
proposed emendation slights the underlying metaphor that describes the 
reaction of a person to a surprise visitor, which consists in the shattering 
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( ra'asah in first phrase of vs. 9) of the loins and the sweating of the 
forehead. 

The One of Sinai. Because he created Sinai as his sanctuary (vs. 18), 
and because he appeared there to Moses at the momentous point in 
Israelite history, Yahweh received the epithet zeh sinay (also in Judg v 
5). The grammar of this has been clarified by the standing Ugaritic 
epithet il dpid, “El the merciful one,” literally “El the one of heart,” 
and by Mari zu-batni(m). Compare Pss lxxv 8 and civ 25, zeh hayyam, 
“the One of the Sea.” To the bibliography given in Psalms 1, p. 152, 
should be added Dahood, Biblica 45 (1964), 405; N. C. Habel, Yahweh 
versus Baal, p. 90, n. 39; T. J. Meek, The Bible Translator 16 (1965), 
144—45 (reprinted from JBL 79 [1960], 331-32), who writes: “I am 
finally persuaded that Grimme was right in his contention that ze 
sinai in Judges 5:5 is to be translated ‘the One of Sinai.’” Accordingly, 
the deletion of this epithet as a gloss, lately sustained by I. L. Seeligmann 
in VT 14 (1964), 80, n. 1, and E. Vogt in Biblica 46 (1965), 208, 
disregards both Northwest Semitic usage and metrical exigencies, since 
vs. 9 now scans into 2+2+2//2+2+2. On Proto-Sinaitic 7 d 7m, 
“El (god) of eternity,” see most recently W. F. Albright, The Proto- 
Sinaitic Inscriptions and Their Decipherment (Harvard Theological 
Studies, XXII; Cambridge, 1966), p. 24. 

10. Your generous rain. This phrase begins the prayer for rain (vss. 
10-15). The pronominal suffix “your” is supplied from the parallel 
colon; Psalms I, pp. 17f. Unwitnessed in the other Semitic languages, 
gesem, “rain,” now appears in Ugaritic as gsm, whose palatal sibilant 
s authorizes the Hebrew lexicographer to omit several false etymologies 
that have found their way into Hebrew lexicons under this entry. In 
fact, the biblical expression gesem n'dabot (see the first Note on Ps 
liv 8) bears semantic comparison with UT, 2059:14, gsm adr, “a mighty 
downpour.” 

pour down. Parsing tamp as an imperfect form with imperative sense; 
cf. the second Note on Ps li 14 and E. Vogt, Biblica 46 (1965), 361, 
n. 1. Its balance with the precative perfect konanta accords with this 
analysis. 

your patrimony and dominion. Namely, the land of Canaan where 
Yahweh settled his people. The often-emended expression with a double¬ 
duty suffix nahHaFka w e nil'dh (cf. most recently E. Vogt, “‘Regen in 
Fiille* (Psalm 68, 10-11),” in Biblica 46 [1965], 359-61) neatly points 
up the foolhardiness of emending a difficult text. The same two roots 
appear in parallelism in UT, ‘nt:m: 27-28, bqds bgr nhlty bn'm bgb‘ tliyt, 
“in the sanctuary upon the mountain of my patrimony, in the pleasance 
upon the hill of my dominion/victory.” Not only does the Canaanite 
passage pair the root nhl with liy, but it also makes use of the double- 
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duty suffix (as in the biblical phrase), since that of nhlty serves to 
determine its counterpart tliyt. 

Psalms 1, p. 13, discusses ndh a lah, “patrimony,” while the biblical 
occurrences of the root Vy , “to prevail,” are listed on pp. 46, 144, and in 
Biblica 47 (1966), 408; cf. also E. Lipinski in Syria 42 (1965), 68, n. 3. 

yourself . As noticed in Psalms I, pp. 19 f., and the second Note on 
Ps lxi 6, the use of the independent pronoun 'attah with the precative 
perfect is rather frequent. 

restore. With the refreshing rain revive the scorched and moribund 
land. Parsing konantah, “restore!” as the precative perfect (cf. the preced¬ 
ing Note) balancing tamp, an imperfect functioning as an imperative. 

11. Provide. Like tamp in vs. 10, takin is an imperfect serving as an 
imperative. The mention of gesem, “rain,” in the preceding verse suffices 
to specify in what sense God should provide for his people. After all, 
Yahweh is, in the words of Ps cxlvii 8, hammekin la!ares rndfar, “the one 
who prepares rain for the earth.” Notice the occurrence of takin in the 
rain context of Ps lxv 10. 

your family. Relating hayyaPka to Ugar. hwt, “house, dynasty, realm,” 
and comparing II Sam xxiii 13, hayyat p e li$tim with I Chron xi 15, 
mah a neh p e lisfim. 

that dwells. A relative clause without the relative pronoun; cf. 
Psalms 1, p. 113; GK, § 155f. 

in it. The antecedent of bah being “your patrimony and dominion.” 

with your rain. Reading b e (ob (MT b^obaPka; see the next Note), 
and referring to Psalms l, pp. 25 f., for (ob, “rain.” 

sustain. Detaching the final two letters of bfwbtk and the first letter 
of l l ny to read takil, the hiphil imperfect of kwl, “to support, sustain,” 
cited to explain Ps xli 4. A similar derivation has been proposed by 
W. L. Moran apud Albright, “Notes on Ps alms 68 and 134,” in Norsk 
teologisk tidsskrift 56 (1955), 2. The correctness of the reading takil is 
virtually assured by parallel takin; such assonance and alliteration can 
scarcely be accidental. 

its inhabitants. Reading ‘aney (MT le'ariiy; see preceding Note), the 
qal plural participle with the third person suffix ~y (Psalms 1, pp. 10 f.) 
from ‘wn, “to inhabit, dwell,” examined in the first Note on Ps xxvi 8. 
Cf. also Pss Ixxvi 4, lxxxvii 7, and Note below on vs. 31. 

In s umm ary, the proposed reading of the second colon: b e tdb takil 
‘aney >e ldhim. 

12. send forth. Parsing yitten as jussive rather than indicative. 

the word. Like Akk. rigmu, “word” but also “thunder,” ’imrah 
(MT ‘omer h~), “utterance, speech, word,” in this context denotes 
“thunder.” Cf. Ps lxxxv 13. 

rejoicing. Reading *imrah m e ba£& e rot for MT ’omer ham e baii e rdt and 
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parsing m € bafs e rot as the piel feminine participle modifying feminine 
’imrdh. The apparently plural ending -6t is in reality the Phoenician 
feminine singular ending, as noticed in Psalms I, p. 275; in the second 
Note on Ps lviii 3, and the second Note on vs. 21 below. For this 
nuance of b&r, cf. UT, 51 :v:88-89, tbsr b‘l bsrtk yblt, “Rejoice, O Baal; 
I bring you glad tidings,” and R. Dussaud, Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions 111 (1935), 21. 

numerous host. Referring to the stars. Being a source of rain, the stars 
rejoice at hearing Yahweh’s thunder; consult the fifth Note on Ps lxv 9. 
To be sure, $dbd’ in a number of texts si gnifi es the stars; GB, p. 671a. 

13. kings of the hosts. Probably a poetic name for the brighter stars. 
Cf. Amos v 26, “You shall take up Sakkuth your king,” where Sakkuth 
designates a divine star or planet. Several scholars (e.g., Gaster, 
Thespis, 1961, p. 412) have recognized a Semitic myth about the stars 
in the words of Ps Ixxxii 7, uk e 'ahad hafSarim tippolu, “And like one of 
the Princes you shall fall I” Ps cxxxix 17 becomes more intelligible 
with the recognition that ra’sehem refers to the leaders of the stars, 
while Job xxii 12, rd’s (perhaps read plural ra’se) kokdbim doubtless 
alludes to some of the brighter stars. 

bow themselves, bow themselves. To empty their contents upon Pal¬ 
estine. Cf. Ps cxliv 5, hat sdmekd, “Bow your heavens!” Judg v 20-21 
poetically relate that the stars participated in the defeat of the Canaanite 
kings at Taanach-Megiddo by inundating the area, making it impossible 
for the Canaanite chariots to maneuver. 

Psalms /, p. 257, and the fifth Note on Ps lxiv 9 present the 
evidence for ndd, “to bow down, incline,” the root presumably under¬ 
lying MT yiddodiin. 

the country’s. See the first Note on vs. 7 for this definition of 
bayit. 

pasture land. W. F. Albright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 22, and A. 
Malamat, JAOS 82 (1962), 146, discuss this meaning of ndweh, Mari 
nawum. 

boon. Literally salal denotes “prey, spoil, booty,” but since the stars 
are also warriors (e.g., Judg v 20-21), the term is apposite. 

14. O that. This nuance of 'im is documented in the first Note on 
Ps vii 13 ( Psalms l, p. 46). 

they would empty out. A doubtful translation of consonantal tskbwn, 
to which I attach a meaning cognate to that found in Job xxxviii 37, 
w e nible Samayim mi yaskib , “Who tilts the water jars of heaven?” 
Compare, however, Judg v 16. Concerning the preformative t- of 
tskbwn, see Note on vs. 3. 

The wings . . . gold. This line presents no material difficulties of 
translation, but its interpretation is anything but clear. Perhaps the line 
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alludes to the motif of the winged sun-disk; see comments on the next 
verse. 

are plated. The ending of nehpah is parsed as dual; cf. Psalms I, 
pp. 97-98, 274, and I Sam iv 15, ‘enayw qamah, “His gaze was fixed”; 
I Kings xiv 6, ragleha ba'ah bappetah, literally “Her feet entered the 
door”; Lam i 16, *ene ‘artay (MT 'em 'em) yor^dah mayim, “The foun¬ 
tains of my eyes stream with water.” Cf. also Gillis Gerleman, Ruth: Das 
Hohelied (Neukirchen, 1965), p. 191; the second Note on Ps lxxii 2, 
and first Note on Ps lxxxviii 10. 

silver . . . yellow gold. The Canaanite origin of this line is further 
evidenced by the pairing of kesep with y e raqraq hdrus, as in UT, Krt:138, 
ksp wyrq fjrs. 

15. Shaddai. The most recent discussions of this ancient Canaanite 
and Amorite divine name are those of F. M. Cross, Jr., in HTR 55 
(1962), 244-50, and Pope, Job, Note on v 17b. 

covered. Namely, with his clouds, as in Job xxvi 9. 

the kings. A certain constellation or group of stars; cf. the first 
Note on vs. 13. 

then. Relating bah to bahem, “then, thereupon” ( Psalms 1, p. 122), 
and identifying it with Ugar. bh in UT, ^1:01:29-30, him ‘nt tph ilm bh 
p l nm ttt, “As soon as Anath espies the two gods, then her feet stumble.” 

Zalmon. As recognized by many modern commentators, this mountain 
is Djebel Hawran (Druz), the (A)salmanos of Ptolemy. As Albright 
has observed (HUCA 23 [1950-51], 23), the name, etymologically “Dark 
One,” refers to the volcanic character of its rock, so different from the 
limestone of Lebanon (“White One”). 

16. Bashan. A fertile tableland east of the Jordan; it was bounded 
on the north by Mount Hermon, Jebel Druze on the east and the hills 
east of the Sea of Galilee on the west. 

O many-peaked mountain. A comparison of hr gbnnym with vs. 17, 
hrym gbnnym , reveals in the latter a case of enclitic mem in the middle 
of a construct chain. 

17. look with envy . Because Yahweh did not choose Bashan as his 
dwelling. 

18. twice ten thousand. The hapax Iegomenon dual ribbotayim is 
found in UT, 51 :i:31, kt il dt rbtm, “A gorgeous dais (or the dais of El) 
worth twice ten thousand (shekels).” In fact, the Ugaritic verse counsels 
us not to exclude the possibility that biblical rekeb >e ldhlm ribbotayim 
might signify, “The chariot of God was worth twice ten thousand 
(shekels).” 

archers. As noticed by Albright, Norsk teologisk tidsskrift 56 (1955), 
2-4, sn’n is to be identified with Ugar. tnn, Alalakh sananu, “archer,” 
New Egyptian snn, “officer.” Cf. also UT, Glossary, No. 2708, and 
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W. A. Ward in JNES 20 (1961), 39. The pairing of “myriads” and 
“thousands” compares with UT, Krt: 92-93, hlk lalpm fydd wlrbt kmyr. 

The chariots and the charioteer archers probably form the retinue 
of Yahweh as he ascends to Mount Sinai, which he created as his holy 
abode. Deut xxxiii 2-3 articulate a related theme: “Yahweh came from 
Sinai, and dawned from Seir upon us; he arose from Mount Paran. And 
with him were myriads ( rbbt ) of saints, marching apace at his right 
side” (UHP, p. 52). 

the Lord, who created. Reading ’adon (cf. Ps xcvii 5) yabam for 
MT ’ a ddndy bam, and identifying yabam with Ugar. ybm in the 
epithet of the Canaanite goddess Anath ybmt limm, “the creatress of the 
peoples,” as interpreted by Albright apud Millar Burrows, BASOR 77 
(1940), 7-8. UT, Glossary, No. 1065, defines ybmt as “progenitress,” 
but “beget” and “create" are closely related concepts; cf. qandh, “to 
create” and also “to beget.” 

19. You ascended. In order to sit on the throne of Sinai; cf. Ps xlvii 

6 . 

the heights. Probably refers to Mount Sinai rather than to Mount 
Zion, as maintained by many commentators. The mention in vs. 18 of 
Sinai and later on in the present verse of sdr*rim, “the stubborn” (con¬ 
sult the fifth Note on vs. 7), suggests that the events described here 
precede the entry into Canaan. 

from their hands. Gaster ( Thespis, 1950, p. 458) approached the 
correct sense when writing, “ba-adam is a false interpretation of 
original bdm =miyyadam, as in Ugaritic.” Now that the existence of 
’d, “hand,” and ba, “from,” is firmly established in Hebrew ( Psalms 1, 
p. 95), Gaster’s emendation no longer commends itself. Consonantal 
b’dm, probably to be vocalized baadem, conceals a Northern contracted 
dual form ( Psalms I, pp. 70, 88 f.). 

completely entombed. Parsing Iskn as lamedh emphaticum plus piel 
perfect sikken (MT liskon); for this nuance of skn, see the sixth Note 
on vs. 7. Another example of emphatic lamedh with skn occurs in 
Ps lxxxv 10. 

the stubborn. Cf. the fifth Note on vs. 7. 

20. day by day. yom yom is documented in UT, 2062:a:11, wymym, 
misconstrued as the plural (written ymm in the same tablet) by Virol- 
leaud, Palais royal d’Ugarit, V, p. 150. 

El himself. This translation attempts to bring out the force of the 
article in ha'el. 

our Savior. Who rescued us from the Egyptians. Though the versions 
understand y e su‘dtenu as “our salvation,” I prefer to understand this 
abstract noun concretely, as in Ps lxxxviii 2; cf. Psalms I, p. 173. 

unburdened us. Pointing y e ‘ammes (MT ya‘ a mos ) and parsing it as a 
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piel privative; consult the third Note on Ps lii 7. This analysis has been 
suggested by F. Nivard (private communication). Literally y e 'ammes 
land reads, “He removed from us the burden,” with land expressing 
“from us,” as noted at Ps lx 3. Quite frequent in Ugaritic, * ms now 
appears in an unpublished passage with El as its subject; see UT, 
Glossary, No. 1872. 

This phrase refers to the delivery of the Israelites from the Egyptian 
corvee, described in Exod 11-14, and alluded to again in Ps lxxxi 7, 
“I removed the burden on his shoulder, his hands were freed from the 
basket.” 

21. El himself. Consult the second Note on vs. 20 

our escape. Namely, from death in Egypt or when pursued by the 
Egyptians. Parsing the plural hapax legomenon (the singular occurs a 
number of times) tosa’ot, whose suffix “our” is forthcoming from the 
first colon, as the Phoenician feminine singular; consult the preceding 
Note. Important for our present purpose is the Phoenician feminine 
singular form in Ezek xxvii 3, m e bo’ot yam, “the gateway to the sea,” 
where such a form neatly comports with the context—the lament over 
Tyre. Consequently, the emendation to masculine singular m e bo’ hayydm, 
“gateway of the sea," endorsed by the apparatus of BH 3 , can be disposed 
of without qualms; see F. L. Moriarty in Gregorianum 46 (1965), 86. 

from death . Namely, in Egypt. As so frequently in Ugaritic (cf. 
Psalms I, p. 321; Biblica 47 [1966], 406), / here denotes “from” as 
rightly interpreted by Albright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 26. Gunkel’s 
tentative emendation ( Die Psalmen, p. 291) of lammawet to mimmdwet 
becomes quite unnecessary. 

22. smote. As pointed out by Helen Jefferson in JBL 73 (1954), 
154, mdhas is an ancient poetic verb, extremely frequent in Ugaritic. 
Here predicated of the Israelite God, in UT, 68:9, tmbs ibk. “You will 
smite your foe,” it is predicated of the Canaanite Baal. As often in 
Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry, the imperfect form ( yimhas ) expresses past 
time; Psalms /, p. 56, and the first Note on Ps liv 7. 

the heads. Further evidence for the antiquity of the psalm is proffered 
by the collective meaning of rd’s, recurring in Pss cx 6, cxl 10; Num 
xxiv 18; Hab iii 13, and in Canaanite UT, ‘nt:ii:9-10, thth kkdrt ri[5] 
‘lh kirbym kp, “Beneath her, heads like balls; above her, hands like 
locusts.” Cf. UT, § 13.16, and UHP, p. 37. 

The Ugaritic-Hebrew brace r’s//qdqd has been commented upon in 
Psalms l, p. 47; cf. also the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

split. Reading perfect sa'ar (in balance with imperfect yimhas, 
“smote”), At. tagara, “to split, break,” the root of Ugar. tgr, Heb. 
Sa'ar, ",gate .” KB, p. 1002a, correctly renders Jer xxix 17, katt e ’eriim 
hasSo'drJm, “like the burst-open figs” (Bright [The Anchor Bible, vol. 
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21], § 28, renders “putrid figs” with the comment, “Or perhaps 
‘bruised, mashed’”), but unnecessarily posits a second root, s‘r n, since 
it recognizes that the root meaning of sa'ar, “gate,” is “split.” 

as he marched. This theme will be resumed in vs. 25, h a tikdt ’eti, 
“the marches of my God.” 

from his heavens . Accepting MT ba’ a sdmayw, explaining ba as “from” 
(consult the third Note on Ps Iv 12) and ,a samdyw as the word for 
“heavens” with prothetic aleph. The third Note on Ps li 9 cites numer¬ 
ous instances of nouns with prothetic aleph, a nominal formation that 
characterizes the Phoenician dialect, to judge from the names of cities 
along the Phoenician littoral. That the psalmist should employ both 
samayim (vs. 9) and * a samayim is no more unusual than, say, Jer xxi 
5, bizrd a ‘, but b e ’ezrd a ‘ in xxxii 21; Job xxxviii 15, z e rd a ‘, but ’ezro’i 
in xxxi 22. Is the hapax legomenon in Isa lix 10, ’asmanntm (lQIs a 
’ smwnym ) an elative form or merely s e menim, “stout ones,” with pro¬ 
thetic aleph? 

23. The Lord. Reading ,a ddnay-m, with enclitic mem (Psalms I, 
p. 327), having detached the mem from following mbsn. Compare Ugar. 
b‘lm, with enclitic mem. 

I stifled. A doubtful translation of consonantal ’syb, which I would 
vocalize ’ assib, the hiphil imperfect of nasab, “to blow, breathe.” 
Syriac nasubd means “the proboscis of an animal”; given that the 
parallel verb is sbm, “to muzzle,” such an etymology commends itself. 
The force of hiphil ' assib would be privative, a topic discussed in 
Psalms /, pp. 158, 265; cf. also P. Haupt, ZAW 29 (1909), 282, who 
cites the Ethiopic privative causative form alhaya. 

Like yimhas in vs. 22 (fourth Note), ’ assib is an imperfect expressing 
past time. 

the Serpent. Reading basan (MT mibbaSan), the initial mem having 
been joined to the preceding word as enclitic, and identifying it with 
Ugar. btn, Akk. basmu, “serpent, dragon.” Full discussion can be found 
in Albright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 27. 

To whom does “the Serpent” historically refer? Since basan is 
another name for Leviathan, as appears from UT, 67:i:l-2, ktmfcs Itn 
btn brh tkly bin ‘qltn , “When you smote Lotan, the primeval serpent, 
destroyed the twisting serpent,” one may, in the light of Isa xxvii 1 where 
Leviathan refers to Egypt, and in view of the several other mentions 
of Egypt in the psalm, conclude that the psalmist is describing in poetic 
terms what Exod i-xiv sets forth in prose. Cf. the second Note on vs. 31. 

muzzled the Deep Sea. With no emendation of the purely consonantal 
text (i.e., ’sbm; MT ' asib m-) reading ' esbom m e sulot yam, literally “I 
muzzled the depths of the Sea.” When one compares this verse with UT, 
*nt:iu:37-38, listbm tnn isbhnh (UHP, p. 20) mbst btn ’qltn, “I indeed 
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muzzled Tannin, I silenced him; I smashed the twisting Serpent,” one 
realizes that the remarks of A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient 
Israel (Cardiff, 1955), p. 73, n. 8, are mistaken: “The writer can find no 
justification for the proposal to see in the Hebrew basdn of this stichos 
the equivalent of the Ugaritic bin, ‘serpent,’ and in the line as a whole a 
reference to the mythical monster of the Deep. . . . This suggestion 
again fails to do justice to the context (cf. verse 16), and it exaggerates 
the significance of the parallelism.” Contrast Dahood, “mi§mar ‘Muzzle’ 
in Job 7, 12,” in JBL 80 (1961), 271-72; Pope, Job, Note on vii 12b; 
Patrick D. Miller, Jr., in HTR 57 (1964), 240. The theme of muzzling 
Pharaoh, the great dragon, reappears in Ezek xxix 2—4, “Son of man, 
set your face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and prophesy against him 
and against all Egypt; speak and say. Thus says the Lord God: ‘Behold, 
I am against you. Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lies in 
the midst of his streams ... I will put hooks in your jaws.’” 

24. Thus. l e ma'an here expresses result rather than purpose; see the 
fourth Note on Ps li 6. 

their limbs. Repoint MT b e dam, “in blood,” to baddim, “limbs.” 

In Job xli 4, baddayw designates the limbs of the wondrous beast 
that God created; our verse describes the primordial monsters vanquished 
by God. 

The tongues of your dogs. Probably referring to metaphorical lan¬ 
guage to God the hunter who hunts with dogs. Consult the second Note 
on Ps lxiv 8, 

John L. McKenzie ( Dictionary of the Bible [Milwaukee, 1965], p. 
202) assures us that “In the ancient Near East, much as in the modem 
Near East, the dog is not kept as a pet nor is he employed for hunting 
or as a watch dog.” This sentence contains no fewer than three erroneous 
assertions. That the dog was sometimes kept as a pet as early as ca. 
1700 b.c. may be inferred from the Kirta Legend; cf. UT, 125:15-16, 
kklb bbtk ritq. While its sense is not perfectly clear, the association of 
klb, "dog,” with bt, “house,” suggests that dogs were kept in the house. 
The second assertion that dogs were not employed for hunting is 
belied by the representation of at least three magnificent “Assyrian 
hunting dogs” placed directly under McKenzie’s statement! Cf. Louis 
Hartman in CBQ 28 (1966), 253, and the famous golden bowl of Ras 
Shamra (fourteenth century b.c.) depicting a hunting scene with hunt¬ 
ing dogs. See C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica II (Mission de Ras Shamra 
V; Paris, 1949), PI. I-VIH and p. 18, where Schaeffer discusses “le 
chien de chasse,” and p. 29, Fig. 8, for the use of hunting dogs in Egypt 
at the time of Tutankhamen (ca, 1353-1344 b.c.). Out biblical verse 
joins the archaeological evidence to discredit the claim that in the 
ancient Near East dogs were not used for hunting. 
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That the ancients used watchdogs is perfectly clear from Job xxx 1, 
“Whose fathers I had disdained / To put with the dogs of my flock,” 
and tolerably clear from UT, Krt: 122-23, zgt klb spr, “the howling 
of the watch-dog,” as rendered by Ginsberg, LKX, pp. 16, 38, and 
Dahood, Orientalia 29 (1960), 348. 

your foes. Suffixless ’dy e bim receives its determination from parallel 
“your vilifiers” on the basis of the poetic usage documented in Psalms I, 
pp. 17 f. The initial mem of MT me’oy e bim belongs to the preceding word 
as an enclitic following a pronominal suffix; to the list of examples given 
by Hummel in JBL 76 (1957), 99 f., might be added Pss lxviii 29-30, 
lxix 8-9, cii 9, cxi 10; Isa xl 12, s‘lw-m ym, 17, ngdw-m ’ps, lii 5, 
smy-m no’as, lix 2, pny-m , “his face”; Jer xiii 20, ' ynyk-m, xlviii 12, 
nblyh~m; Mic i 11, Ik-m. 

their portion. Comparing UT, 49:n:35-37, sirh Itikl ‘srm mnth Itkly 
npr, “The birds devour his flesh, the fowl consume his parts.” 

25. Behold. Vocalizing qal imperative r^’u (MT rau). Pss lxix 33 and 
xcviii 3 afford evidence of similar Masoretic confusion between perfect 
ra’ii and imperative r e ’u. The poet invites the religious assembly to be¬ 
hold in spirit the theophany described in vss. 2, 8-9. 

the marches of God. Probably referring to God’s going forth from 
heaven (vs. 5) to assist his people. A comparison of h a tikoteka ’ e lohim 
with h a likot ’eti in the parallel colon virtually compels the grammarian 
to see in the purported second person suffix -ka of h a Ukoteka the 
emphatic ki interposed in the construct chain, like enclitic mi. The 
writer resorted to this explanation to account for the translation of 
Ps xxiv 6 and now is able to point to further examples in Ps lxix 30; 
Judg v 31; Ezek xiii 4, xxvii 25; Hos viii 5; Obad 9; Zech ix 13. Ezek 
xxvii 8-9 provide the most instructive instance since yos e be sidon, “the 
inhabitants of Sidon,” and ziqne g e bal, “the elders of Byblos,” are 
evidently meant to balance hkmyk sor, which should be pointed hokme-ki 
sor and translated “the wise men of Tyre.” 

from his sanctuary. Vocalizing b e qodso (in defective orthography 
bqds; MT baqqodes ) and comparing vs. 6, bim e ’on qodsd, “from his 
holy habitation.” Either Sinai (vs. 9), or heaven (vs. 6) (or both) are 
intended. 

26. The singers in front. This verse apparently describes the procession 
into the temple where the deliverance from Egypt will be commemorated. 

In the middle. Absolute tok is a pure Canaanite (i.e., Ugaritic- 
Phoenician) form in which the diphthong aw becomes 6, regardless of 
position. Hence the widely received emendation of MT tok to tawek 
cannot be allowed; cf. UHP, p. 8, and the third Note on Ps lv 5. 
maidens. lamot equals Ugar. glmt, Phoen. *lmt t 
beating tambours, topepot is a denominative participle from tdp , 
“drum, tambour,” Ugar. tp, cited in UT, Glossary, No. 1274. 
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27. in the congregation. Assembled to commemorate the miraculous 
deliverance from Egypt. MT b e maqheldt, a hapax legomenon in the 
plural form, has lent itself to differing morphological explanations. Al¬ 
bright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 30, proposes to divide and read b e md 
q e hilldt, an analysis endorsed by me in UHP, p. 27. But the presence 
in this psalm of several Phoenician feminine singular forms ending in 
-o/ (vss. 11, 21) and the place name maqhelot, one of the stations of 
Israel during the Exodus (Num xxxiii 25, 26), lead one to think that 
maqhelot is a fe minin e singular of the Phoenician type. The synonymous 
parallel maqor, “convocation,” it will be noticed, is singular. 

in the convocation. Being parallel to b e , “in,” of b e maqhelot, min of 
mimm e qdr also denotes “in,” a meaning documented in Psalms I, p. 106, 
and now capable of further documentation in Isa xliv 2, lviii 13; ler ix 
18, xviii 22; Ezek iii 12, xxvii 34; Job xxiii 12; Prov xvii 23 (cf. xxi 14), 
and the Mesha Inscription, line 11, w’hrg *t kl h‘m[m]hqr, “And I slew 
all the people in the village.” 

The substantive maqor, “convocation,” derives from the root qwr, 
“to call, convoke,” studied by Manfred Weippert in ZAW 73 (1961), 
97-99, who finds this root in Isa xxii 5 on the strength of UT, Krt: 
119-20, Iqr ligt ibrh Iql nhqt hmrh, “till the noise of his stallion’s 
neighing, till the sound of the braying of his ass.” Gordon, UT, § 11.7, 
p. 104, renders 1001:5, hm tqrm Imt, “If thou sayest to Mot,” and the 
obscure line 1001:rev:10, p]brk ygrsk qr btk ygrsk should probably be 
rendered “Your own family will drive you out, the assembly in your 
house will drive you out.” Thus the consonantal text of Num xxiii 16 
proves sound: wayyaqor (MT wayyiqqar) yhwh 'el biVdm wayydsem 
ddbdr b e plii, “And Yahweh called Balaam and put the word into his 
mouth,” and Ps cxlvii 17 might now be rendered “Who can stand before 
his thunder (qdrato)T’ Cf. also Prov xviii 4, “The words of a man’s mouth 
are deep waters, a gurgling stream the utterance of Wisdom ( qdr 
hokmah ),” and viii 3, tyad s e> drim l e pi qardt (MT qaret) m e bo’ p e tdhim 
tardnnah, “Beside the gates she calls with full voice, at the approach to 
the portals she cries aloud.” The prepositional phrase l e pi and the qtl 
verb qrt, with the archaic feminine ending -t, form the semantic counter¬ 
part of the energic verb tardnnah (PNWSP, pp. 3—4). In other terms, 
the verse follows the pattern a+b//a+15. In the following verse, it will 
be noted, the presence of qoti, “my voice,” recalls the Ugaritic parallel¬ 
ism of qr and ql. 

The biblical brace maqhelot and maqor virtually exhibit the same 
roots found in the Ugaritic pair qr-ql (cited above), since, as Albright, 
VTS 4 (1957), 256, has shown, qol, “voice,” goes back to qahlu, “call,” 
from qhl, “to call, assemble.” 

28. Look. This meaning of sam is discussed in Psalms I, pp. 81, 292. 
The verse resumes the description of the procession begun in vs. 26. 
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in double file. A doubtful version of much-contested rgmtm, which I 
parse as a feminine dual form like Ugar. thmtm. Juxta Hebraeos 
translates it in purpura sua, “in their purple robes,” a version that merits 
consideration in view of the Northwest Semitic evidence for nouns ap¬ 
pearing with or without prothetic aleph; cf. the second Note on Ps li 
9. Thus in addition to ' argaman , Ugar. agrmn, there may have been a 
feminine doublet *rgmt. 

the princes of Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali. The leaders of the 
Israelite tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali in Galilee. 

29. Send. Reading piel imperative sawweh for piel preterit siwwah 
of MT. For other texts illustrating this nuance of the verb, see Psalms I, 
p. 259. Stylistically, imperative sawweh balances imperative g e ‘ar, “re¬ 
buke,” of vs. 31. 

my God. Reading ’ e ldhay (MT >e ldheka) } having detached the pur¬ 
ported suffix -ka; see the next Note. 

your strength. Reading kd'uzzeka (see the preceding Note) and parsing 
ka - as the asseverative kaph emphasizing the substantive. Consult the 
remarks of G. R. Driver in JTS 15 (1964), 341, on the kaph veritatis 
in Lam i 20, kammawet, “death itself,” and those of R. Gordis in JAOS 
63 (1943), 176-78, who diagnosed Lam i 20 in the same manner. 

what you have built. Namely, Jerusalem, as suggested by the next 
verse. Albright, HUCA 23 (1950-51), 31, correctly compares zu pa'alta 
with Phoenician zp'l in the tenth-century b.c, Phoenician inscriptions of 
Ahiram and Eliba‘al. 

for us. Reading lanii-m (MT lanu mehekaleka) hekaleka, and con¬ 
sulting the sixth Note on vs. 24 for other cases of enclitic mem 
appended to suffixes. Hummel, JBL 76 (1957), 105, proposes the reading 
lanii-m in Ps cxxxvii 3, siru lanii-m sir siyyon, “Sing us Zion’s song”; 
but cf. Psalms /, p. 173. 

30. Your temple. Consult the preceding Note. 

Most High. Interpreting ‘al as the divine appellative studied in Psalms 
I, p. 117, and in the Notes on Pss lv 23 and lxii 8. This appellative 
recurs below in vs. 35. 

kings. Since Israel’s God is the Most High of all the gods, the pagan 
kings will bear tribute to Jerusalem, his temple. 

31. Rebuke. Imperative g e 'ar matches imperative sawweh, “send,” in 
vs. 29. Cf. Ps cvi 9, “He rebuked ( wayyig'ar ) the Sea of Reeds, and 
it became dry,” and UT, 137:24, bhm yg‘r b‘l, “Baal rebuked them.” 

the beast of the reed thicket. Another allusion to Egypt (see the third 
Note on vs. 23), which is called Leviathan in Isa xxvii 1, while Ezek 
xxix 3 and xxxii 2 term Pharaoh tnn, “the Dragon.” Since Leviathan 
possessed many features of a crocodile (cf. Job xl 25 and Pope [The 
Anchor Bible, vol. 15], pp. 277 f.), “the beast of the reed thicket” would 
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aptly describe Egypt or the Pharaoh, especially since vs. 23 refers to 
Egypt as “the Serpent,” a synonym of Leviathan. 

the herd, of wild, bulls. For this nuance of ‘eddh, “herd,” cf. Psalms I, 
p. 140. UT, 76:m:21-22, shows that ibr (Heb. ’ abbir ) is a synonym of 
rum, “wild buffalo,” while 76:n:9 places the rumm, “wild buffaloes,” in 
a reed-marsh (aft). 

Who are intended by the “wild bulls”? The well-attested Canaanite- 
Hebrew practice of using anim al names to designate military personnel 
(Psalms I, pp. 9 f.) suggests that the “bulls” are Pharaoh’s generals 
while the “calves” are the soldiers. 

with its calves. Namely, with its soldiers; see preceding Note. I 
parse l egle as the plural noun followed by the third person singular 
suffix -y (Psalms 1, pp. 10 f., and the seventh Note on vs. 11) whose 
antecedent is 'eddh, “herd,” or possibly hayyat qaneh, referring to 
Pharaoh. 

Who trampled on. Extremely significant for the exegesis of this verse 
is the fact that this rare verb rapas (here mitrappes ) is predicated of 
Pharaoh in Ezek xxxii 2, wattirpos nah a rotam, “You fouled your river 
by trampling.” 

peoples. As in vss. 10, 19, 22, the object ( 4 ammim) precedes the 
predicate ( mitrappes ); cf. Ps viii 3; Isa xxiii 9; Job xxiii 9; UT, 76:n:6, 
qsthn abd bydh, “He took his bow in his left hand.” 

in his lust. Expl aining consonantal rfy as the qal infini tive construct 
(compare Ugar. bbk, “while weeping”; UT, § 9.52) followed by the third 
person singular suffix -y (cf. the fourth Note on this verse). Consult 
the analysis of Prov v 18, brwk, proposed by me, UHP, p. 26. 

delighting. Parsing yehpasu as the imperfect third person masculine 
singular with the archaic indicative ending; cf. the first Note on Ps 
lxiv 7. 

32. Egyptian merchants. A doubtful version. Vocalizing mone (MT 
minrii) misrayim, with mone the construct plural participle of mandh, 
“to count,” hence “counters (of money)”; cf. II Kings xii 11 and Ezek 
xxvii 17, mnyt, probably to be pointed mariita, “you exchanged.” 

bring. Reading hiphil jussive for MT qal ye’tayu. Following the two 
imperatives sawweh, “send,” and g e ‘ar, “rebuke,” the verbs of vs. 32 
yield better sense as jussives. Note the two imperatives in the next verse. 

blue cloth, hasmannim equals Akk. ftaJman«(m) but ftwJmanu in Ras 
Shamra Akkadian; cf. Albright in Norsk teologisk tidsskrift 56 (1955), 
4f., and CAD, VI, p. 142. 

Cush. The biblical name of the territory south of Egypt, correspond¬ 
ing roughly to modern Sudan; in many versions Heb. kiiS is translated 
“Ethiopia.” 

speed. Punctuating hiphil jussive taref (MT tdrij) from rii$, “to run. 
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hasten.” Parallelism with “bring” makes a verb of motion desirable in 
the second colon rather than an identification of trs yd with Akk. qata 
tara$u, “to stretch forth the hand.” 

his wares. Just as z e rd i ot, “arms,” connotes “resources” in Ps xxxvii 
17 and Job xxii 8-9, so here yadayw, “his hands,” seems to connote 
“the products of his hands, his wares.” Cf. Deut xxxiii 7, yadayw rabbe 
(MT rab) Id, “Increase his forces for him”; Ezek xxvii 15, s e horat 
yadek qarndt sen, “The profit from your wares was ivory tusks”; cf. 
Job xx 10 and G. Rinaldi in Bibbia e Oriente 6 (1964), 246, who dis¬ 
cusses related meanings of yad. 

Isa lx 1-6, with their description of the wealth of nations pouring into 
Jerusalem, provides background for the exegesis of our verse. 

33. O kings of the earth. That maml e kdt here bears the Phoenician 
meaning “king” is today widely accepted and needs no further demon¬ 
stration. It is sufficient here to refer to ZLH, p. 455a, which lists the 
following passages where mamlakah denotes “king”: I Sam x 18; 
I Kings x 20; II Chron ix 19, xii 8; Isa xlvii 5; Jer i 15, xxv 26; Pss lxviii 
33, lxxix 6, cii 23, cxxxv 11. Cf. also W. L. Moran in BCCT, pp. 7-20 for 
a complete discussion of this meaning, and Psalms I, p. 143, where the 
semantic bond between “kingdom” and “king” is cited to illustrate the 
definition of m e lukah, “king,” in Ps xxii 29. 

sing . . . sing praises. The fourth Note on Ps Ivii 8 cites the 
Ugaritic text dysr wydmr, which juxtaposes the two verbs here found in 
parallelism: sirii . . . zamm e ru. 

O gods. Balancing vocative maml e kot ha'ares, “O kings of the earth,” 
le’lohim (as in vs. 5) must also be in the vocative case; hence the initial 
lamedh is vocative as proposed also for Warn in vs. 36. The verse thus 
scans into 3+3 meter. Cf. Psalms /, p. 21, and Ps xlvii 7, “Sing praises, 
you gods, sing praises,/sing praises to our king, sing praises.” The 
present verse, along with the next line, resumes the theme of vs. 5. 

34. Behold. The initial syllable of larokeb does not readily parse, but 
the carefully balanced elements of vss. 33-34 suggest that la is the 
opposite number of hen, “Hark!,” heading the second colon. 

of his heavens. Identifying the -y of sdmey as the third person singular 
suffix, discussed in the Notes to vss. 11 and 31. This explanation dis¬ 
closes the balance of “his heavens” with qolo, “his voice,” in the second 
colon. 

the primeval heavens. s e me qedem balances qol ( oz, “the mighty 
voice,” of the second colon. 

35. praise. Comparing Ps xxix 1, “Give Yahweh glory and praise 
Cbz)." 

the Most High of Israel. Consult the second Note on vs. 30. 

too great for heaven. Parsing ba of bass e haqim as comparative 
(Psalms I, p. 230, and the second Note on Ps li 8), and comparing the 
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sentiment with I Kings viii 27, “Behold, heaven and highest heaven 
cannot contain you.” Since heaven cannot contain him, Israel’s God 
came upon the earth to dwell in Jerusalem. On s e haqim, “heaven,” 
see Zorell, ZLH, p. 834. 

As in Ps li 9, comparative ba stylistically matches comparative min 
of mimmiqdaseka in the parallel colon. 

36. for his sanctuary. Reading mimmiqdasey (MT mimmiqdaseka; 
see the following Note), a plural substantive followed by the third 
person singular suffix -y, as in vss. 11, 31 (twice), 34. Though plural in 
form, the noun is translated as singular in keeping with the practice dis¬ 
cussed in Psalms I, pp. 128, 262, 290. Cf. Ps lxxiii 17 and Ezek xxi 7, 
where the frequent emendation of MT miqdasim, “the sanctuary,” to 
morphologically singular miqddsam, “their sanctuary,” appears ill-con¬ 
ceived. 

Like qodes, “heavenly sanctuary” (consult the second Note on Ps lx 
8), miqdasey refers to the celestial shrine; its pairing with s e haqim, 
“heaven,” allows little doubt as to the psalmist’s intention. It also refers 
to the heavenly sanctuary in Ps lxxiii 17. 

Truly . Detaching the Masoretic suffix -ka from the preceding word 
and vocalizing it as the emphatic particle kl, discussed in the fourth 
Note on Ps liv 7 where other instances of the confusion between 
-ka and ki are cited. In the present verse the scriptio defectiva of the 
original text would serve to explain the confusion. 

Thus analyzed, this line turns out to be a profession of faith; cf. 
Psalms 1, p. 87. 

victory. Comparing Ps xxix 11, “Yahweh will give his people victory.” 
Psalms I, pp. 131, 180, discuss this nuance of ‘oz. 

valor. The hapax legomenon ta' a sumot may well be the feminine sin¬ 
gular of Phoenician type, like vs. 21, tdsaot. The root appears in 
Ugaritic as ‘zm; notice the personal name ‘zmt in UT, 2095:7. 

O people. Metrical considerations favor the attachment of la'am to 
the last colon of the psalm so that it contains three beats {la'am barek 
' e ldhim ) to balance three-beat vs. 35a, t*nu ‘dz le'Iohim). At the same 
time, this stichometric division will establish a better syllabic equilibrium 
between vs. 36b {ki ’el yiSrd’el hu ’—six syllables) and vs. 36c {noten ‘dz 
w e ta‘ a sumot —eight syllables). Hence Albright’s deletion of 'oz as met¬ 
rically and stylistically superfluous can no longer be sustained on merely 
metrical grounds. 

On this hypothesis, la of la'am would parse as the vocative particle; 
cf. the third Note on vs. 33. 

bless God! Vocalizing singular barek or plural bdr*ku as in vs. 27; 
in tenth-century scriptio defectiva both forms would be written brk. 



PSALM 69 

(box 1-37) 


1 For the director. According to “Lilies .” Of David. 

2 Save me, O God, 

for the waters have reached my neck. 

3 I have sunk into the abysmal mire 

where there is no footing; 

I have entered the bottomless waters 
where the vortex engulfs me. 

4 I am wearied by my crying, 

my throat is parched; 

My eyes grow bleary 
as I wait, O my GodI 

5 More numerous than the hairs on my head 

are my stealthy enemies; 

Many more than my locks 
are my deceitful foes. 

What I did not steal, 
this must I restore? 

6 O God, you know my folly, 

and my faults are not hidden from you. 

7 May they who hope in you not be humiliated 

through me, Lord Yahweh of Hosts; 

May they who seek you not be disgraced 
through me, O God of Israel. 

8 Because of you I have suffered abuse, 

and disgrace has covered my face. 

9 And I have become a stranger to my brothers, 

an alien to my mother’s sons. 

10 For zeal for your house has eaten me up. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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and the insults of those who insult you 
have fallen upon me. 

11 So I poured out my soul while fasting, [10] 

and abuse itself was mine. 

12 And I made sackcloth my garb, [n] 

and became a joke to them. 

13 The feasters and the drunkards [12] 

compose mocking songs about me. 

14 But I—my prayer is to you, Yahweh, [13] 

favor me now, O God! 

In your great kindness 
answer me 

With your faithful help. 

15 Rescue me from the mire [14] 

lest I be submerged. 

Let me be rescued from my Enemy, 
and from the bottomless waters. 

16 Let not the vortex of the sea engulf me, [15] 

or the abyss swallow me, 

or the Pit close its mouth over me. 

17 Answer me, Yahweh, [16] 

for your love is bounteous; 

As befits your abundant mercy, 
turn your face toward me. 

18 Turn not your face from your servant; [17] 

because distress is mine, quickly answer me. 

19 Draw near, O El, redeem me; [18] 

ransom me from the abode of my Foe. 

20 You know my abuse, [19] 

my shame and my disgrace are before you. 

21 Abuse has wasted my inmost parts, [20] 

rank disease crushed my heart. 

I looked for a comforter, but there was none, 
and for consolers, but I found none. 

22 They put poison in my food, [21] 

and for my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

23 May their table before them be a trap, [22] 

even their companions a snare. 

24 May their eyes grow too dim to see, [23] 

and make their thighs continually shake. 
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25 Pour out upon them your indignation, [24] 

and let your raging fury overtake them. 

26 Let their encampment become desolate, [25] 

in their tents may there be no inhabitant 

27 Because they persecuted the one you smote, [26] 

and told stories about the pain of him you wounded. 

28 Charge them with crime upon crime, [27] 

lest they enter your meadow. 

29 Let them be erased from the scroll of life eternal, [28] 

and not enrolled among the just. 

30 But I am afflicted and in pain; [29] 

may God's help bulwark me, 

31 That I might praise God's Name in song, [30] 

and extol it with hymns of thanks; 

32 For this will please Yahweh more than a bull, [31] 

than an ox with horns and hoofs. 

33 Behold, O you oppressed, [32] 

let those who seek God rejoice; 

May your courage revivel 

34 For El hears his poor, [33] 

Yahweh does not despise those bound to him. 

35 Let heaven and earth praise him, [34] 

the seas and all that stirs in them. 

36 Surely God will save Zion, [35] 

and rebuild the cities of Judah. 

Those expelled from it will there return. 

37 The progeny of his servants will inherit it, [36] 

they shall live there and possess it. 


Notes 

lxix. The lament of an individual who prays for deliverance from his 
personal enemies and especially from his archenemy, Death. Kraus 
( Psalmen, I, p. 480) rightly notes that the text of this lament is excellently 
preserved, but this of itself does not permit the inference that the 
traditional translations have necessarily grasped the thought of the 
psalmist. This composition, no less than the psalms exhibiting a poorer 
state of preservation, yields new translations and images when North¬ 
west Semitic grammatical and stylistic principles are applied to its well- 
preserved text. 
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Since there is no sound reason for questioning the authenticity of the 
final two verses—stylistic and syntactic traits remarked in the comments 
on these lines caution against their attribution to a later hand—the 
psalmist was a member of a Jewish community in exile, perhaps in 
Babylon. A sixth-century b.c. date thus appears most probable. 

1. According to "Lilies ." See the first Note on Ps lx 1. 

2. Save me. hosi'erii forms an inclusion with vs. 36 yosi a ‘, as noticed 
by Leon J. Liebreich in HUCA 27 (1956-57), 190-92. This stylistic 
observation can be used to counter the contention that vss. 36-37, as 
Ps li 20-21, are later additions foretelling the restoration of Israel from 
exile in Babylon; cf. CCD’s introductory note on Ps 68 (69). 

the waters. Namely, of Sheol. The stricken psalmist is on the verge 
of death; cf. Ps xviii 5; Jon ii 6. 

my neck. For this meaning of nepes , see the third Note on Ps lvii 
7. Failure to recognize this sense of nepes, pointed out in 1926 by 
L. Durr and later confirmed by Ugaritic usage, has led CCD into an 
unnecessarily free (and indefensible) translation of ba’u mayim 'ad nepes, 
“The waters threaten my life.” The lack of a suffix in nepel conforms 
to the widespread Ugaritic-Hebrew practice of omitting suffixes with 
nouns designating parts of the body; cf. the third Note on Ps lvi 8. 

3. into the abysmal mire. Comparing btwen m e suldh with Ps xl 3, 
mittif hayydwen, “from the miry bog.” Both expressions are variations 
on the theme of Sheol as a place of muck; cf. the second Note on 
Ps lv 24. 

the vortex. Basing this connotation of sibbdlet upon the root idea of 
$bl, “to twist, whirl,” discussed by me in ZAW 74 (1962), 209. 

4. my throat is parched. The verbal root of nihar appears as hrr 
in Ugaritic. Despite the fact that the waters of Sheol have reached the 
psalmist’s neck, the poet’s throat bums and is hoarse from crying to God 
for help. 

My eyes grow bleary. Comparing kdlu 'enay with UT, 125:26-27, 
al tkl bnqr 'nk, “Do not consume your eyes with flowing.” 

as l wait. MT m e yahel is a piel participle that stands in apposition 
to the person designated by the suffix. Many grammarians and com¬ 
mentators prefer to alter the pointing to read, with LXX and Targ., 
miyyahel, the preposition followed by the piel infinitive construct, which 
modifies the verb kdlu. The former construction appears preferable and 
sheds light upon Pss lxxxvi 11, ba’ a mitt*ka yahid, (MT yahed), “in 
fidelity to you alone”; lxxxviii 18, hiqqipu 'alay yahid, “They close in on 
me alone”; Prov viii 30, wa’ehyeh ’e$l5 ’dmon, “And I was beside him, 
the Master Architect.” Cf. also Ps lxxxviii 9; Lam iii 11, and GK, § 
13 In. 

O my God. Parsing the lamedh of le'lohay as vocative {Psalms l, 
p. 21). This analysis discloses a neat instance of inclusion begun by 
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vocative ' e lohim in vs. 2. See the first Note on vs. 2 for another 
instance of inclusion in this psalm. 

5. my stealthy enemies. The meaning and the grammar of this 
phrase §dn e ’e hnm (MT hinnam ), are studied in Psalms /, p. 214. 

Many more. Comparing Ps xl 13, “They are more numerous (‘as 6 mu) 
than the hairs of my head.” 

than my locks. The long-standing proposal to read missammad (MT 
masmitay), the preposition min plus sammdd (cf. Isa xlvii 2; Song 
of Sol iv 1, 3, vi 7), finds support in an analysis of the word order 
and the parallel elements. In both cola the word order is verb-preposi¬ 
tional phrase-subject, and the parallel elements can be schematically 
represented a+b+ c//A+fi+6. S imil ar considerations produce a new 
version in vs. 21 and in Ps xlvi 5. 

my deceitful foes. ’dy e bay Seqer is a construct chain with interposed 
pronominal suffix, as set forth in Psalms /, p. 110; cf. also UHP, p. 15. 

did not steal. The psalmist has been maliciously accused of theft by 
his enemies. 

this. Progress in the study of the Northwest Semitic dialects and 
their interrelationships confirms Paul Ruben’s identification (JQR 10 
[1898], 544, n. 2) of ’az with the Phoenician demonstrative pronoun 
'z in Eccles ii 15 was reached independently, while the second Note 
On Song of Sol viii 10, see the third Note on Ps lxv 9, and Dahood, 
Biblica 47 (1966), 268, where the identification of ’az with Phoenician 
’z, which he correctly recognizes also in Prov xx 14 and Eccles ii 15. 
on Ps li 9 lists some nouns with prothetic aleph. 

6. my faults. The psalmist admits his own sinfulness, but denies 
that he is guilty of the crimes with which his accusers charge him. 

8. because of you .... Comparing 'dlekd nasa’ti her pah with 
UT, 49:v: 11-12, ‘Ik b‘lm pht qlt, “Because of you, O Baal, I have 
experienced (literally “seen”) disgrace.” 

disgrace has covered my face. Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 121, labels 
suspicious the word order of kiss°tah k e limmah pandy, maintaining 
that the earlier order was kiss^tarii k e limmat panay. But his contention 
runs counter to several Ugaritic examples of the sequence: verb-subject- 
object; cf. e.g., UT, 127:55-56, ytbr hrn risk, “May Horon break 
your head!” Since Canaanite possessed case endings till about 1200 
b.c., the Canaanite poets enjoyed considerable freedom in the matter 
of sentence or word order. The Hebrew poets (as opposed to prose 
writers) did not, however, completely surrender this freedom enjoyed 
by their predecessors in Canaan. 

9 .And / have become a stranger. Reading (vs. 8) pandy-m, “my 
face” (vs. 9) w e zdr hay id for MT (vs. 8) panay (vs. 9) muzdr hayltl. 
Concerning enclitic mem following pronominal suffixes, see the sixth 
Note on Ps lxviii 24. This analysis eliminates the hapax legomenon 
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muzar and restores the parallelism between zar, “stranger,” and nokru, 
“alien,” that occurs in such texts as Job xix 15, which closely compares 
with the thought of the present verse. 

my brothers . . . my mother's sons. The Ugaritic parallelism between 
afr and bn um is cited in the second Note on Ps 1 20. 

10. zeal for your house. The thought of qin’at bet € ka might be 
compared with UT, 52:21-22, iqnu smt [b]n srm, “I am zealous for 
the names of the Princes.” 

has eaten me up. Like a devouring flame, since ’ akal in both 
Ugaritic and Hebrew is frequently predicated of fire. This text is cited 
in the future tense as a prophecy in John ii 17; cf. Raymond E. Brown, 
The Gospel According to John (i-xn) (The Anchor Bible, vol. 29; 
New York, 1966), pp. 123 f. 

have fallen upon me. Like burning coals, as suggested by the verb 
nap e lu (cf. Ps cxl 11) and by the imagery of Ps cxx 3-4, where 
lies are likened to burning coals. 

11. So I poured out. Repointing MT wa’ebkeh to read wa’ebbokah 
from *ndbak, a dialectal variant of *napak, “to pour, gush forth.” 
In Ugaritic one encounters both nbk and npk, substantives denoting 
“well, source”; cf. UT, Glossary, Nos. 1597 and 1675; Albright, Ar¬ 
chaeology and the Religion of Israel (2d ed.; Baltimore, 1946), pp. 
194 f.; George M. Landes, “The Fountain at Jazer,” in BASOR 144 
(1956), 30-37, especially pp. 31-34; Dahood, UHP, pp. 65f. A psalm 
fragment from Qumran (4QPs a ) reads ' k, “also,” for MT ’bkh, but 
this is manifestly an inferior reading since it leaves the first colon 
without a verb. See P. W. Skehan, VTS 4 (1957), p. 154. 

In other words, the phrase ’ebbokdh napsi, “I poured out my soul,” is 
synonymous with I Sam i 15, wd’eSpok ’et napsi, “And I poured out 
my soul”; cf. also Pss lxii 9, cii 1; Lam ii 19. 

while fasting. For other collocations of the two ideas of prayer 
and fasting, see Ps xxxv 13, “I afflicted myself through fasting,/ 
and my prayer rested upon my bosom,” and Mark ix 29, “There is 
no means of casting out this sort but prayer and fasting.” 

abuse itself. Parsing la of lah a rapot as the emphatic lamedh dis¬ 
cussed in Psalms I, p. 143, and which presumably recurs in vs. 23. 
Instructive parallels present themselves in Ps cxx 7, ’ a rii sdlom . . . 
w e hemmah lammilhamdh, “I was peace . . . but they were warfare 
itself”; Isa i 5, kol ro’s lahPli, “The whole head is sickness itself.” 
The recognition of an emphatic lamedh enables H. Neil Richardson 
to propose a convincing translation of the famous crux in Amos vii 
14 in JBL 85 (1966), 89. 

12. And / made sackcloth my garb. The syntax of wd’etPnah l°busi 
$aq is, save for the consecutive waw, identical with UT, 77:22, atn 
Sdh krmm, “I shall make her field a vineyard.” 
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13. The feasters and the drunkards. The psalmist contrasts his own 
fasting and praying with the feasting and ribaldry of his revilers. The 
syntax and translation of this verse become intelligible with the recogni¬ 
tion of enjambment: the direct object of the verb ydsihu, “compose,” 
in the first colon is n e gindt, “mocking songs,” in the second colon, 
while the two subjects are yds e be s‘r, “feasters” (MT sa‘ar) , in the first 
half-verse and sote sekar, “drunkards,” in the second. Similar instances 
of enjambment can be seen in Pss xxxii 5 and lix 8. 

The translation of yos e be s‘r, “the feasters,” stems from its parallelism 
with sote sekar, while its etymological basis is provided by Ugar. t'r, 
“to arrange, serve food.” Cf. UT, ‘nt:i:4-5, yt‘r w yslhmnh, “He 
served food and fed him,” and John Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, 
VTS, V, 2d ed. (Leiden, 1965), p. 266, who proposes to identify this 
root in Prov xxiii 7, where its collocation with tilham 'et lehem (vs. 6) 
recalls the Ugaritic concurrence of the two roots. Cf. also Judg v 8 
and II Kings xxiii 7. The multiple alliteration and assonance between 
yos e be sa'ar and sote sekar also argues for a similarity in meaning 
as well. Cf. Ps cxxii 6. 

compose. This nuance of ydsihu, as noted by Briggs, CECBP, II, 
p. 122, appears in Ps cv 2 and Judg v 10. 

mocking songs. Comparing this sense of n e ginot in Job xxx 9 and 
Lam iii 14. 

14. favor me now. Reading ‘ attd r e seni for syntactically difficult 
*et rdsdn. The resulting balance of imperative r e seni with imperative 
‘ a neni is effective. Psalms 1, p. 27, cites other texts where MT confused 
‘et, “time," and ‘attd, “now”; to those texts might now be added Ezek 
xxiii 43. Cf. ‘t, “now,” in the Lachish Letters (F. M. Cross, Jr., and 
D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography [New Haven, 1952], 
pp. 52-53) and in the Hebrew ostracon from Arad (ca. 597-587 b.c.), 
published by Y. Aharoni in 1EJ 16 (1966), 2. 

answer me. For the revised scansion of this verse, see the fourth Note 
on Ps cxliii 1. 

15. lest. Explaining the w e of w e 'al as emphatic ( Psalms I, p. 329) 
and comparing the word order of mitfif w c ’al ’etba'ah with Ps lxvi 7, 
hassor e rim ’al ydrirnu lamo, “Lest the rebels rise up against him.” 
Psalms /, p. 59, cites Ugaritic and biblical texts in which ’al is to 
be rendered “lest.” Another example has materialized in Job xxxvi 
21, hissamer ’al tepen ’el ’awen, well phrased by Pope (The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 15), “Beware, lest you turn to evil.” See below the third 
Note on vs. 28. 

Let me be rescued. The frequent proposal to delete niphal ’innd^ e ldh 
because of the improbability that a poet would use both hiphil 
(hassilerii ) and niphal of the same verb in the same verse has been 
discredited by the Ras Shamra tablets, which show the Canaanite 
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poets doing just that. Cf. M. Held in JBL 84 (1965), 272ff., who 
cites UT, 51:v: 113—16, vi:31-35; 2 Aqht vi:26-29 to illustrate this 
practice, the third Note on Ps lxiv 5 and the first Note on Ps 
lxxvii 12. 

from my Enemy. Namely, the enemy par excellence, Death. Psalms 1, 
p. 57, proposes this explanation of plural Son e ’ay. The parallelism with 
fit, “mire,” ma‘ a maqqe mayim, “the bottomless waters,” sibbolet, “the 
vortex,” m e sulah, “the depth,” and b e ’er, “the pit”—all poetic terms 
for the underworld—hardly permits Sdn e ’ay to designate here the psalm¬ 
ist’s human enemies. 

16. the vortex. See the second Note on vs. 3. 

of the sea. In vs. 3 we have Sibbolet alone, but here sibbolet 
mayim with essentially the same meaning; see the following Note 
on mesulah, “the depth, sea,” and m e sulot yam. Hence the preferred 
reading would be sibbolet-m yam, with an intervening mem in the 
construct chain (courtesy D. N. Freedman). 

the abyss swallow. That m e sulah, “the depth,” had jaws is also 
evident from Ps lxviii 23, where the Lord announces that he muzzled 
m e $uldt yam, “the deep sea,” another term for m e sulah. 

the Pit. Namely, the pit of Sheol; cf. the second Note on Ps Iv 24. 

its mouth. Comparing UT, 67:n:4—5, bph yrd khrr zt, “He descends 
into his (Death’s) mouth like an olive cake.” 

17. for your love is bounteous. Comparing Ps cix 21. 

18. Turn not. Parsing taster as the infixed -t- form of sur, “to turn 
away”; cf. Psalms /, p. 64. Thus taster expresses the opposite idea 
of vs. 17, p e neh ’elay, “turn your face toward me.” 

from your servant. Namely, the psalmist himself, since ‘ebed often 
substitutes for the personal pronoun or pronominal suffix; cf. Psalms l, 
p. 124. 

distress is mine. A literal translation of jar ti; compare vs. 11, “And 
abuse itself was mine.” 

quickly answer me. maher ,a nerii is an instance of hendiadys. 

19. Draw near. The psalmist possibly alludes to the divine appellative 
qdrob, “the Near One,” to be discussed at Ps lxxv 2. The phrase 
qor e bah ’el evokes UT, Krt: 35-38, wbhlmh il yrd . . . wyqrb bsal krt, 
“And in his dream El descends . . . And he draws near at Kirta’s 
request.” 

O El. As in vs. 34, the Masoretes vocalize 7 as the preposition ’el; 
the pointing ’el, however, results in much better sense and stichometric 
division. Cf. the first Notes on Pss lix 12 and lxii 2, and Psalms I, 
p. 242. 

redeem me. Reading napsi go’lah, the latter being pointed as the 
emphatic imperative instead of MT imperative plus feminine accusative 
suffix -ah. Just as ' abdekd, “your servant,” in the preceding verse is a 
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polite substitute for the pronoun, so here napsi, literally “my soul,” 
f ulfill s a s imil ar function. 

from the abode. Since MT l e ma‘an, “because, of,” yields little sense 
here (CCD is alive to the problem, rendering “as an answer for my 
enemies”), I tentatively vocalize lim e ‘dn, from md'dn, “abode.” The 
“abode of my Foe” refers, of course, to Sheol; though the psalmist 
is not yet there (vs. 16), he is virtually there (vss. 2-3). According 
to Ps xlix 8, man cannot redeem himself from Death, but in vs. 16 
the psalmist assures us, “But God will ransom me, / from the hand of 
Sheol / Will he surely snatch me.” 

my Foe . Plural ’dy e bay, like sdn e ’ay in vs. 15, refers to Death, 
as noticed in Psalms I, p. 105. Compare Job v 20, b e ra‘db pdd e kd 
mimmdwet, “In famine he will ransom you from death.” 

20. before you. The two words that follow in MT are transposed 
to the next verse. 

21. has wasted. With no consonantal changes, reading piel preterit 
killa (Ugar. kly ) for MT kol. This verb makes a fine parallel to 
$ab e rdh, “crushed,” in the second colon. 

my inmost parts. Identifying sor*ray with Ugar. srrt, “heart, inwards,” 
discussed at Ps vi 8. In the present passage, its association with libbl, 
“my heart,” sustains such an equation. From this word division and 
vocalization springs the metrical pattern A+B+c//A+fi+d, a sequence 
noted above in vs. 5 and which, significantly, is the word pattern of 
Ps vi 8, a verse conceptually akin to the present text. The proposed 
reading: 

killa sor^ray herpah (3 beats) 
sab e rah libbl wa’ a nu$dh (3 beats) 

rank. An attempt to reproduce the wa before wa’ a nusdh, which I 
take to be emphatic, as suggested by the final position of the word 
that it accentuates; cf. the second Note on Ps li 9. 

disease. Parsing >a nusdh (’anusah ) as a feminine substantive from 
’ns, “to be sick.” Its apparent balance with the feminine noun herpah, 
as well as the fe min ine verb sab e rah suggest this analysis. It is thus 
related to the masculine substantive ’anus that is found in Isa xvii 11; 
Jer xvii 9, 16, xxx 12, 15, 16. To be sure, the commentators and 
lexicographers usually parse ’anus in these texts as a passive qal 
participle, but an examination of the passages in question shows a 
noun ’anus (if this be the correct vocalization) to be syntactically more 
viable; e.g., Jer xvii 16, w e yom ’anus 16’ hit’awweti, “Nor have I 
desired the day of disease” (cf. Isa xvii 11, yom nah a lah, “day of 
blight”), and xvii 9, ‘aqob halleb mikkol w € ’anus hu’ ml yeda’ennu, 
“The most devious of all is the heart, and its disease (see the first 
Note on Ps lxiii 2 for the syntax of anu$ hu’) —who can diagnose it?” 
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a comforter. Reading consonantal nwd as the qal participle of nud, 
“to grieve, lament,” studied in the third Note on Ps lvi 9. Many 
scholars favor the vocalization nad, but MT nud suggests that their 
Vorlage read nwd which could be the correct writing of the masculine 
participle in the Phoenician dialect in which a became 6; cf. the second 
Note on Ps lviii 3. 

22. They put poison in my food. Comparing Ps xli 9, “Pour a 
lethal substance into h im .” From the standpoint of Hebrew grammar, 
this version of vs. 22a appears preferable to RSV, “They gave me 
poison for my food,” which needlessly assumes that b e baru(i contains 
the beth essentiae construction. The biblical sentence wayyit^nu b e bdru(i 
ro’s, “They put poison in my food,” grammatically compares with, 
say, UT, 2 Aqht:v: 26-27, bd dnil ytnn qst, “He put the bow into 
the hands of Daniel.” Cf. also Jer i 9, ndtatti d 6 baray b e pikd, “I have 
put my words in your mouth.” 

they gave me vinegar to drink. Instead of wine, they offer the 
psalmist vinegar, yasqurii homes bears syntactic comparison with UT, 
1 Aqht:215, qhn wtsqyn yn, “Receive her and give her wine to drink.” 
Biblical homes , “vinegar,” appears in Ugaritic economic texts as hms and 
in conjunction with yn, “wine.” 

23. even their companions. Reading lis e lumlm ) for this vocalization see 
Psalms l, pp. 42 f.; MT lis e lomim) and parsing the lamedh as emphatic, 
as above in vs. 11. That the lamedh is emphatic may be inferred 
not only from internal considerations, but also from a related verse 
in Ps xli 10, gam ’is s e lomi, “even my colleague.” Contrast the treatment 
of this lamedh by E. Vogt in Biblica 43 (1962), 79. The suffix in 
the translation “their allies” is forthcoming from the suffix of lipnehem, 
on the merits of the principle examined in Psalms I, pp. 17 f. 

24. too dim to see. To curse the enemy with blindness enjoys numer¬ 
ous parallels in ancient Near Eastern literature; e.g., UT, 1 Aqht:167, 
Vr ystk b‘l, “May Baal make you blind” (not “one-eyed” as in UT, 
Glossary, No. 1834). 

thighs continually shake. See Psalms l, pp. 267, 281. 

25. Pour out. The metaphor being that of a torrential rain. 

your indignation. God’s wrath was thought to cause sickness; cf. 

Ps xxxiii 4, “There is no soundness in my flesh,/because of your 
indignation.” 

raging fury. An attempt to preserve the metaphor suggested by 
the two verbs in this verse; h a rdn ’app e ka is normally rendered “thy 
burning anger” (RSV). 

overtake them. Like a flood or like a flash flood, the latter not 
infrequently occurring in Palestine. In the spring of 1963, the well-known 
biblical scholar Jean Steinmann, together with more than twenty French 
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pilgrims, lost his life in a flash flood at Petra in southern Palestine. 
In Job xxvii 20 the verb na§ag is predicated of a flood: ta&sigehu 
kammayim ballahot laylah g^nabattu supah, “Terrors will overtake him 
like a flood, Night will kidnap him like a tempest.” Contrast, however. 
Pope (Job, § 26, Note ad loc.), whose position is weakened by the 
exegesis of yattigem in the psalm verse, and by the observations that 

in the Job passage kammayim is parallel to supah that is governed 

by the double-duty preposition, and that “Terrors” and “Night” are 
poetic names for death. 

27. they persecuted. By gossiping about the stricken psalmist. The 
verb radap bears this nuance in Jer xx 11 (cf. preceding verse) and 
Ps cxix 86, seqer r e dapurii, “They persecute me with falsehood.” 

the one. For MT 'attah reading ‘otoh, the nota accusativi followed 
by the third person masculine singular suffix written as -oh, as often 
in early Hebrew orthography (F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman, 
Early Hebrew Orthography, p. 57) and in Moabite; cf. Bauer and 
Leander, Historische Grammatik, § 29k, p. 252. This analysis of 

consonantal ' th would eliminate the grating shift from the second 

to the third person in Ps xxvii 4, yhwh ’otoh (MT ’otah) >a baqqes, 
“Yahweh himself do I seek” (contrast Psalms I, p. 165). The following 
verses (n.b. sukkoh, “his abode,” in vs. 5) speak of Yahweh in the 
third person. 

and told stories. Since for most Israelites the relation of sin to 
sickness was one of cause and effect, the psalmist’s enemies seized 
the occasion of his illness to speculate and gossip about the crime 
he must have committed to draw down upon himself such punishment. 
See the second Note on Ps xli 7, wherein the psalmist complains of 
similar gossip by his enemies. The substantive mispdr, Ugar. mspr, 
“tale,” further illustrates the nuance of verbal y 6 sapperu, while Ps ii 7 
witnesses the construction y e sapperu ’el. Stylistically, imperfect y e sapperu 
balances perfect radapu, “persecuted,” a trait that also marks Canaan- 
ite poetry; Psalms I, p. 327, and the fourth Note on Ps lvi 2, 

of him you wounded. Parsing hllyk (MT hHaleka) as the singular 
noun halal with the genitive ending -y(i) and the suffix -ka; hence 
vocalize hHatika, "(about) the one wounded by you.” The sixth Note 
on Ps lxv 6 lists other examples of genitive endings, while Ps xxxviii 
3—4 picture God causing sickness with his arrows. 

28. Charge them. Put down on the debit side of the ledger; the 
metaphor is that of the divine bookkeeper discussed in the second 
Note on Ps lvi 1. This nuance of natan, “to give, put,” but here 
“to write down, charge,” finds a good analogy in §am, “to put,” but 
also “to put in writing,” as proposed in the fourth Note to Ps lvi 9. 

crime upon crime. Comparing Jer ii 22, "Your guilt remains inscribed 
before me,” as proposed in the second Note on Ps lvi 1. 
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lest. See the first Note on vs. 15. 

they enter. When the following word sidqateka is correctly defined 
as “your meadow,” the proposal to emend yabo’u to yiPu, "they see” 
(so Gunkel, Graetz, Stade) loses its raison d’etre. 

your meadow. s 6 daqah is a name for Paradise discussed in Psalms I, 
pp. 33 f. The special character of the meadow, aside from its location 
and appearance, is indicated by its inhabitants, the saddiqim (vs. 29), 
who influence the selection of the term sidqateka. 

29. be erased. Comparing niphal yimmdhu with Phoenician Ahiram 
2, wh’ ymh sprh, “And as for him, may his inscription be erased.” 

from the scroll. The construction yimmdhu misseper supports this 
translation of Phoenician Karatepe m: 13-14, '5 ymh sm ' ztwd bs’r z, 
“who shall blot out the name of Azitawaddu from this gate,” as 
against “in this gate,” as translated by a number of scholars. 

scroll . . . enrolled. The roots of seper and yikkatebu appear jux¬ 
taposed in UT, 1005:8-9, nqmd mlk ugrt ktb spr hnd, “Niqmad, king 
of Ugarit, has written this letter.” 

the scroll of life eternal. Since the context is eschatological, hayyim 
here, as well as in the texts cited in Psalms /, p. 91, refers to ever¬ 
lasting afterlife. This may also be inferred from the consideration that 
the two components of the hapax legomenon phrase seper hayyim 
appear in the Ugaritic text describing immortality, 2 Aqht:vi:26-29, 
cited in Psalms /, p. 91. Hence Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 120, is correct 
when describing seper hayyim as recording the names of those who 
share in everlasting life. 

enrolled among the just. Jer xvii 13 provides illuminating commentary 
on the imprecation: y e surey (MT y e suray) bd’dres yikkatebu, “Those 
who turn from him shall be inscribed in the nether world.” 

among the just. Namely, among the righteous in heaven. 

30. / am afflicted. Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, p. 299) has directed atten¬ 
tion to the wordplay in >a rii *orii, while the second Note on Ps lx 5 
tries to show that puns were not out of place in Canaanite-Hebrew 
laments. Another pun recurs in vss. 31-32. 

God’s help. Since all the verses of this strophe (30-37) introduced 
by our verse speak of God in the third person, consonantal ysw'tk 
’Ihym best parses as a construct chain with the interposed emphatic 
particle ki, noticed in Psalms l, p. 152, but more fully documented 
in the second Note on Ps lxviii 25. 

31. That l might praise. Parsing >a hal e lah as the subjunctive express¬ 
ing purpose; cf. the Note on Ps li 15. 

God’s Name. Considered as having independent subsistence; hence the 
capitalization. See the next Note and the first Notes on Ps liv 3 and 9. 

extol it. Though the ancient versions and virtually all modem transla¬ 
tions take ' e lohim, “God,” as the antecedent of the accusative suffix 
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of ’ a gadd e lennu, the parallelism here and texts such as Pss xx 2, lii 
11, liv 8-9, which reveal the Name of God as an hypostasis or person 
acting alongside of God, make it more probable that the suffix in 
question refers to sem rather than to ' e lohim. 

The balance in this verse between the concepts “to praise” and 
“to extol” supplies an argument for the new reading and translation 
proposed at Ps lxxv 10. 

32. than a bull. misSor forms a wordplay with vs. 31, b e sir, “with 
song”; see the first Note on vs. 30. 

than an ox. pSr shares the preposition of missor, a fine example 
of the practice discussed in Psalms l, pp. 201 f.. Note on xxxiii 7. 

33. Behold. Reading r*’u (MT ra’u) and consulting the first Note 
on Ps lxviii 25. The psalmist, delivered from his persecutors, invites 
humble believers to witness the divine intervention and be reassured. 

let those who seek God rejoice. Dividing the verse into three cola 
(contrast RSV with two cola) with the metrical arrangement of 2+3+2 
that also occurs in Pss lxxvii 6 and Ixxxii 8. 

34. El hears. Reading some’el for MT some a> ’el, as proposed 
by R. G. Boling in JSS 5 (1960), 247. A similar Masoretic confusion 
between ’el and 'el was noticed above in vs. 19. 

his poor. Suffixless ’ebyonim shares the suffix of its counterpart 
’ a sirdyw, “those bound to him,” in the second colon, by virtue of the 
frequently cited double-duty suffix. Brekelmans, Jaarbericht ... Ex 
Oriente Lux 17 (1963), 204, also directs attention to this passage. 

those bound to him. Namely, by special religious ties. Usually trans¬ 
lated “his prisoners,” and occasionally emended to h a siddyw, “his 
devoted ones,” ’ a sirdyw yields fully satisfactory sense when its suffix 
is analyzed as an objective genitive. In other words the ’ a sirdyw are 
synonymous with “his poor” of the parallel colon and with vs. 37, “his 
servants.” 

In his commentary on the phrase b’sry ySr’l, “When I bound Israel,” 
in the Mesha Inscription, F. I. Andersen, Orientalia 35 (1966), 107-8, 
has remarked that ’sr is used in a figurative sense to describe persons 
bound by an obligation, and has cited Num xxx 1-15 where the verb 
and the noun ’issar are employed to describe self-imposed vows. A 
cognate nuance appears in UT, 137:36-37, ‘bdk b‘l y ymm ’bdk b‘l 
[ ] m bn dgn asrkm hw ybl argmnk, “Baal is your servant, O 

Ya mm , Baal is your servant; [ ] the son of Dagan your bondman. 

He himself will bring you tribute.” As in our biblical passage, asr is 
synonymous with ‘bd. The fact that Baal will be able to bring tribute 
to his vanquisher Yamra indicates that asr does not designate “prisoner” 
in a physical sense but rather in a moral sense; Baal is bound by 
the terms imposed by Y amm . Cf. also UT, 1002:22-23. 

One can recognize a similar semantic development in samad, “to 
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bind, yoke,” but in Ps cvi 28 “to attach oneself to (Baal Peor),” 
i.e., “to adopt his worship.” 

36. will save. yosi a< forms an inclusion with vs. 2, hosVeni, “save 
me.” Such careful structuring discounts the possibility that vs. 36 is 
a later addition to the poem; see the first Note on vs. 2. 

37. they shall live there. Some suspect that this line is a variation on 
vs. 37 and should be deleted. But the recognition of the chiasmus in 
vss. 36c-37 would seem to put the text above suspicion. 

live there and possess it. The parallelism of the verbs ysb and yr$ in 
Isa liv 3; Jer xlix 1 and UT, Krt:23+25 shows that the version proposed 
in an earlier edition was ill advised. 



PSALM 70 

(lxx 1-6) 


1 For the director; of David. For remembrance. 

2 O God, rescue me! 

O Yahweh, malce haste to help me! 

3 Let those who seek my life [ 2 ]* 

be humiliated and put to confusion; 

Let those who desire my ruin 
recoil in disgrace. 

4 For their shameful slander [ 3 ] 

may they turn back 
Who say to me, “Aha, Aha!” 

5 May all who seek you [ 4 ] 

rejoice and be glad in you; 

May they who love your salvation ever say, 

“God is great.” 

6 But I am afflicted and poor, [ 5 ] 

O God, hasten to mel 
My helper and my deliverer are you, 

O Yahweh, do not tarry! 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 


Notes 

lxx. An individual lament which, save for a couple of interesting 
variants, is identical with Ps xl 14—18. For philological and exegetical 
details the reader is referred to Psalms 1, p. 247. The following 
observations supplement the analysis of Ps xl 14-18. 

As remarked in the introductory Note to Ps liii, the repetition of 
the same strophe in the Ugaritic texts is sometimes done with suf¬ 
ficiently significant variants to caution the overzealous biblical scholar 
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not to attempt a perfect harmonization of the divergent readings that 
may appear in a psalm transmitted twice. 

2. O God, rescue mel Since its duplicate Ps xl 14 reads “Run, O 
Yahweh, to rescue me,” many versions and commentaries assume that 
through some mishap the imperative “Run!” has fallen out of the verse. 
However, by parsing l e hassilerii as an emphatic lamedh followed by the 
hiphil imperative, a construction identical with Pss xxxi 3, lxxi 3; Isa 
xxxviii 20, Fhosi'erii, “Save me!,” one has a semantically and syn¬ 
tactically viable prayer that need not assume an imperative has fallen 
out of the text. We are simply presented with two different recensions, 
both of which make sense. It may further be noticed that the syllabic 
count in MT is 8 : 8 ; one can scarcely improve on that! 

make haste, husah forms an inclusion with vs. 6 , husah ft and with 
the final phrase of the psalm, ‘al t e ’ahar, “Do not tarry”; cf. the first 
Note on Ps lxix 2. 

3. be humiliated and put to confusion. The jussives yebdsu w e yahp e ru 
express the same sentiments articulated by the precative perfects ki 
bosu ki hdp e ru in Ps lxxi 24. 

4. For their shameful slander. The phrase ‘al ‘eqeb bostam, occurring 
here and in Ps xl 16 where it is rendered “over their shame,” presents 
a problem. Interpreted as a prepositional phrase, ‘al ‘eqeb is redundant 
since each of its components denotes “because”; cf. BDB, p. 784a, 
who label the expression “pleonastic” and translate and interpret it 
“according to the consequence of their shame, i.e., in consequence of 
the disgrace falling upon them.” Now that the existence of the denomi¬ 
native verb ‘dqab, “to slander,” is fairly well established in Northwest 
Semitic ( Psalms I, pp. 251 f.), one may tentatively propose the analysis 
of ' qb as a substantive from this verb. Hence vocalize 'al ‘ a qab bostam, 
“for their shameful slander." This definition might serve as commentary 
on vs. 3, h a pese ra'afi, “those who desire my ruin.” Since rd'dti is 
itself a generic word, the proposed definition of ‘qb helps to specify in 
what sense the poet’s enemies seek to ruin him. 

may they turn back. In a military sense, i.e., “retreat.” The parallel 
text in Ps xl 16 reads yasommu, “may they be desolated,” but since 
this verb can also be used in a military sense, yasubu and yasommu 1 
may well be synonyms denoting a military setback. Hence no emendation 
seems necessary. 

Aha, Ahal An exclamation expressing the mockery of the psalmist’s 
foes. 

6 . But. The poet contrasts his wretchedness to God’s greatness. 

I am afflicted. The wordplay '°m ‘drii is noticed in the first Note 
on Ps lxix 30. 

hasten ... do not tarry. In addition to forming an inclusion with 
husah in vs. 2 , imperative husah balances the negative jussive ’ al t^ahar. 
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This pairing of the roots hws and 'hr proves text-critically valuable in 
determining the correct reading of UT, 2009:10-12, ahs, “I shall 
hasten,” . . . ifrr, “I shall tarry.” Virolleaud, Palais royal d’Ugarit, 
V, p. 16, reads ig(?)r, but Gordon, Glossary, No. 138, correctly reads 
ibr and compares Gen xxxii 5, ‘ehar. On the importance of parallel 
pairs for deter minin g the linguistic and literary relationships between 
Ugaritic and Hebrew, see the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

my helper. Literally “my help," ‘ezri acquires a more concrete 
denotation by reason of its association with concrete “my deliverer.” 
Thus the suggested emendation l oz e ri, “my helper,” becomes expendable; 
see Psalms /, p. 247. 

are you. The revised wording aims to bring out the chiasmus and to 
sharpen the contrast between wa’ a m, “But I,” and 'attah, “you.” A similar 
parallelism of at//art, “you//I,” occurs in UT, 3 Aqht:rev.:24. 



PSALM 71 
(lxxi 1-24) 


In you, O Yahweh, have I trusted, 

let me not be humiliated, O Eternal One! 

In your fidelity deliver me and rescue me! 

Incline your ear to me and save mel 

Be mine, O mountain of succor! 

You promised to come at any time, 
save me! 

For you are my crag and my fortress. 

Free me, O my God, from the hand of the wicked, 
from the grip of the criminal and robber. 

For you, O Lord, are my hope, 

my trust, O Yahweh, from my youth. 

By you have I been supported from the womb, 

from my mother’s bosom you have been my sustained 
of you is my perpetual praise. 

I have been like a target for archers, 

but you have been my fortress of refuge. 

My mouth has been filled with your praise, 

and with your glorious deeds throughout the day. 

Do not cast me off in my old age, 

as my strength fails, forsake me not; 

Because my foes eye me, 

and those who watch for my life consult together, 

Thinking: "God has forsaken him; 

pursue and seize him 
for there is none to rescue.” 

My God, be not far from me, 

my God, make haste to help me. 

May my slanderers be utterly humiliated; 

may they be robed with ignominy and disgrace 
those who seek my ruin. 
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14 But I will always hope 

and ever add to all your praise. 

15 My mouth would count your faithful deeds, 

throughout the day your saving acts, 
even though I knew no numbers. 

16 I shall enter your mighty house, O Lord; 

I shall proclaim your fidelity, 
yours alone, O Yahweh. 

17 O God, you have taught me from my youth, 

and till now I have recounted your wondrous deeds. 

18 So even to hoary old age 

do not forsake me, O God; 

Till I tell of your power to the assembly, 

to each one who enters your mighty house. 

19 Your fidelity, O God, reaches heaven, 

because you have done great things; 

O God, who is like you? 

20 Though you made me see 

full many tribulations, quarrels, and wrongs. 

You will restore me to life; 

and from the depths of the nether world 
You will raise me once more. 

21 Consider precious my large head of cattle, 

and enfold me with your comfort. 

22 With full voice I will praise you on the harp, 

your faithfulness, O my God; 

I will sing to you with the lyre, 

O Holy One of Israel. 

23 My lips will resound with joy— 

indeed will I sing to you— 

My soul also, which you ransomed. 

24 Aloud my tongue will number 

throughout the day your faithful deeds. 

O that they would be humiliated! 

O that they would be put to confusionl 
those who seek my min. 
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Notes 

lxxi. The lament of an old man who prays for deliverance from 
personal enemies. God’s protective care since infancy convinces the 
psalmist that he will not abandon him in the afflictions brought on 
both by old age and by jeering opponents. To judge from his offering 
(vs. 21), the aged poet, like the supplicant in Ps lxvi 13-15 (see the 
first Note on lxvi 13), was a man of means. From vss. 22-24 we 
further learn that he was gifted with musical ability. 

1. O Eternal One. Verses 1-3 equal Ps xxxi 2-4a with slight varia¬ 
tions; only the variations will receive attention here. 

2. deliver me. tassilerii is an imperfect balancing imperative hatteh, 
“incline,” a stylistic feature discussed in the second Note on Ps li 14 
and Psalms l, pp. 29 f. Ps xxxi 3 reads imperative palPteni, a variant 
that illustrates the liberty biblical poets enjoyed when adapting a common 
theme, and points up the gratuitousness of trying to reduce doublets 
with variant readings to perfect conformity; cf. the introductory Note 
on Ps liii. 

rescue me. Imperfect t 0 pall e teni, with imperative function, answers 
to Ps xxxi 3 imperative hassileni, “Deliver me,” but which appears 
in a separate colon. 

3. O mountain of succor. In view of the variations cited in the 
two preceding Notes, there is no compelling reason to label l e sur ma'on 
an inferior reading that must yield to Ps xxxi 3, l e siir ma'dz, “O 
mountain of refuge.” Zorell, ZLH, p. 455a, has correctly seen that 
here and in Pss xc 1, xci 9, ma'on derives from the root ‘wn which 
in Arabic ‘ana denotes “to aid, give succor,” and hence to be distin¬ 
guished from ma'on, “habitation, abode.” In these three texts, GB, 443b, 
ill-conceivedly recommends the emendation of ma'on to ma'dz. Since 
ma'on n and ma'dz are synonyms, there is no need for emendation. 

You promised. For this sense of fiwwita see Ps cxxxiii 3. 

to come at any time. Some critics see in siwwltd labo’ tamid a 
corruption of Ps xxxi 3, l e bet m e sudot, “O fortified citadel,” but the 
practice of free adaptation discussed in the first Note on vs. 2 liberates 
the scholar from such questionable expedients. 

4. robber. Although it is usually identified as a by-form of homes, 
“oppressor,” the hapax legomenon homes compares more favorably 
with the frequent Akkadian verb framasu, “to despoil, rob,” The fact 
that the ps almi st was a rich man (cf. vs. 21) suggests that he has in 
mind a swindler trying to fleece him of his possessions. 

5. O Lord . . . O Yahweh. The distribution of the components of 
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the composite divine name into the parallel cola strongly suggests 
that the poet intends the same distribution in vs. 16 where, however, 
many translators do not break up the composite name. 

6. have I been supported. As noticed in the first Note on Ps lv 23, 
nismakti bears importantly on the definition of slk n, “to nourish,” 
found in the parallel verse, Ps xxii 11. 

my sustainer. gozi remains an unsolved puzzle. Cognate Ps xxii 
10 reads gohl which, unfortunately, is equally obscure. Though 4QPs a 
and Targ. read ‘uzz~i, “my strength,” for MT gohl, the sound textual 
principle that the more difficult reading is to be preferred counsels 
against seeking such an easy way out of the difficulty. Contrast “The 
Masoretic text in the Light of Qumran,” VTS 9 (1962), pp. 305-21, 
where Menahem Mansoor, on p. 313, finds the reading ‘uzzi both ap¬ 
propriate and in line with the parallelism. 

my perpetual praise. Parsing t 6 hillafi tamid as a construct chain 
with interposed pronominal suffix; see the third Note on vs. 7. 

7. a target. As may be deduced from the frequent formula ’otot 
umdp e fim, “signs and wonders,” mopet is a synonym of ’ ot , “a sign, 
mark”; here its more specific sense depends upon the denotation of 
rabbim, “archers.” The traditional version, “I have been as a portent 
to many” (RSV), scarcely fits the context and has sometimes been 
described as a false insertion (so BH 3 ). Cf. Job vii 20, “Why have 
you made me your target ( mipga')7 ,” and xvi 12-13. Most relevant, 
however, is Job xvii 6, w e hissigarii limsal (MT limsol ) ‘ammim w e tdpet 
l e pariim ’ehyeh, “He has made me the butt of peoples, and I have be¬ 
come a target before them,” where topet, a by-form of mopet, parallels 
masal, “the butt” (cf. the two senses of “butt” in English: object of 
ridicule as well as a wall of earth behind the targets of a target range). 
That masal denotes a concrete object follows from the predicate 
hissigarii which denotes “to set, fix.” In other words, the pair masal 
and topet semantically equals Ezek xiv 8, l e ’ot ulim e sati-m, “for a mark 
and a butt.” 

archers. For this meaning of rabbim see Psalms I, p. 19. Verse 
13 mentions §o( e ne napsi, “my slanderers,” while Gen xlix 23 jux¬ 
taposes robbu and the related root yisfmuhu, cited in Psalms I, 
p. 19, Note on Ps iii 7. 

my fortress of refuge. Rendered “my refuge of strength” in Psalms I, 
p. xl, mah a sl 4 dz might also be analyzed as a composite term like Ps 
lxi 4, migdal 4 oz, “a towered fortress,” parallel to mahseh ti, “my 
refuge.” The second Note on Ps lxi 5 examines the syntax of construct 
chains with interposed pronominal suffixes, a usage noticed above in 
vs. 6. 

Needless to remark, when the military metaphor is identified in 
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the first part of this verse, the appositeness of calling God a “fortress 
of refuge” becomes evident. 

8. has been filled. Throughout the period of his persecution the psalmist 
never ceased to praise God. The preterit verb haylti, “I have been,” 
in vs. 7 indicates that yimmale’ expresses past narrative; see the first 
Note on vs. 17. 

9. in my old age. As in Ps lxix 34, the balancing member of the 
first colon ( l e ‘et ziqndh) borrows the suffix of second-colon kikldt 
kohi, “as my strength fails.” The verse also contains a fine instance 
of chiasm: verb-prepositional phrase//prepositional phrase-verb. 

10. eye me. Recognizing in ’am e ru the Ugaritic sense of ’mr, “to 
see,” discussed in Psalms l, p. 16. In fact, Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, 
p. 302), adopts Lagarde’s emendation of ’am e ru to ’ar^bu, “they lie 
in wait,” a textual alteration that Ugaritic usage renders dispensable. 

11. Thinking. This nuance of le’mdr receives comment in the first 
Note on Ps liii 2. The verse thus belongs to the genre known as 
“monologue of insolence,” so that proposals to delete le’mdr may safely 
be discarded. 

12. My God ... my God. Suffixless ’ e lohim is specified by the 
suffix of second-colon ,e ldhay; identical usage has received comment 
at vs. 9. 

13. slanderers. Psalms l, p. 237, cites the evidence for this nuance 
of Satan. 

be utterly humiliated. Seeing in yebosu yiklu, literally “May they 
be humiliated, finished," an instance of hendiadys (cf. vss. 18, 21). 
This analysis makes the frequent emendation of yiklu to yikkal e mu 
gratuitous. 

robed with ignominy and disgrace. Pointing qal passive yu ,a tu (MT 
ya ,a (u ) and parsing herpah uk e limmdh as accusatives of means. 

15. would count. The conditional mode of y e sapper follows from 
the exegesis of the final colon; see the next Note. The phrase pi 
y e sapper, it might be observed, collocates the two roots that are jux¬ 
taposed in UT, 77:45-46, bpy sprhn, “In my mouth is their story,” 
and begins an inclusion that closes in vs. 24. 

even though. BDB, p. 473b, lists texts employing concessive ki. 

I knew no numbers. The considerable musical talents of the psalmist 
(vss. 22-24) sharply diminish the likelihood that lo‘ yada'ti s e pardt 
states a fact; the psalmist’s words express a hypothesis. The hapax 
legomenon feminine plural form s e parot (elsewhere always s e parlm) 
creates no morphological difficulties within the larger ambience of North¬ 
west Semitic morphology; for example, Ugar. 7m/, the plural of 7m, 
“eternity,” plays an important role in determining the reading and 
translation of Ps xlviii ' Imwt, as noted in Psalms /, p. 293, and Heb. 
marbaddim, "coverlets,” appears as Ugaritic plural mrbdt. 
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16. your mighty house. Namely, the temple. For the cognate definition 
of g e burah, “fortress,” see the first Note on Ps lxvi 7. The plural form 
g e burot conforms to the Canaanite practice of using plural forms for 
names of buildings; cf. the third Note on Ps lxv 5. By virtue of 
the double-duty suffix ( Psalms I, pp. 17f.), g e burdt becomes specified 
by the second person singular suffixes of the second colon. 

In the Akkadian text from Ras Shamra 15.86:8, 18, gu f -bu-ri is 
a Canaanite word glossing Akk. bitum, “house,” which J. Nougayrol, 
Palais royal d’Ugarit, III, pp. 51, 218, 220, renders maison-forte. 

O Lord . . . O Yahweh. See the first Note on vs. 5. 

17. I have recounted. Imperfect ’aggid, balancing preterit limmadtarii, 
“you have taught me,” expresses past time; consult the first Note 
on Ps lxvi 6. According to pre-Ugaritic principles of Northwest Semitic 
poetry, Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 130, could not be blamed for writing, 
“Hiph. impf. ngd is unsuited to ‘d hnh. It has come up by txt. err. 
from v. 18.” 

18. hoary old age. Explaining ziqnah w e sebdh as a case of hendiadys, 
to be compared with UT, 51:v:66, sbt dqnk, literally “the hoariness 
of your beard,” but to be rendered “your hoary beard.” Other examples 
of hendiadys are noticed in vss. 13 and 21. 

to the assembly . Psalms I, p. 82, studies this meaning of dor, 
Ugar.-Phoen. dr, “assembly.” This definition, it might be observed, 
helps to establish the Sitz im Leben of this psalm. Cf. Ps xxii 26, 
“One hundred times will I repeat to you/my song of praise in the 
great congregation.” 

each one. For the distributive sense of kol, Psalms l, p. 241. In 
the clause l e kol yabo', kol stands as a construct before the finite 
verb yabo', “enters,” a usage examined in the first Note on Ps lxv 5. 

who enters. As in Gen xxiii 10 and xlix 6, yabo’ is used of 
participation in a council; consult Speiser (The Anchor Bible, vol. 1), 
§ 30, second Note on xxiii 10, and § 61, first Note on xlix 6. 

your mighty house. See the first Note on vs. 16. With vs. 16, 
’abd’ big e burdt, vs. 18, yabo’ g e burdteka, forms an inclusion ( Psalms I, 
p. 327). That ’ dbo* is used with a preposition in vs. 16 but with the 
accusative here is stylistically identical with Ps xxxiii 15 where yahde, 
“inspects,” governs the accusative in the first colon and a preposition 
in the second. This usage resembles the employment of one verb with 
two different prepositions in the same verse, a practice documented 
in the second Note on Ps lv 11. 

20. Though. As in Pss cvi 34, cxxxix 15; I Kings viii 31, etc. 
(cf. BDB, p. 83b), ’ a ser carries a concessive me anin g. Analyzed thus, 
' a ser serves a distinct function in the sentence and will resist deletion* 
too often its fate in the past; see BH 3 apparatus. 
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made me see. Reading with Qere hirltani (scriptio defectiva of suffix) 
and attaching the final waw of consonantal hr’ytnw to the next word. 

full many . Reading w e sdrot (MT sdrot; see preceding Note) and ex¬ 
plaining the waw as emphatic; see the first Note on Ps Ixix 15. 
During his long life the psalmist has seen more than his share of 
tribulations. 

quarrels. Reading ribot (MT rabbot), a plural form of rib attested 
in Deut xvii 8 and Job xiii 6 and doubtless chosen here for the sake 
of assonance with sarot, “full many,” and rd’dt, “wrong.” Compare the 
rhyming sequence hokmot, hagot, and t e bunot (Psalms /, p. 297), 
and Ps xc 15 where the uncommon plural y e mot, “days,” was probably 
chosen to favor the assonance with its counterpart s e not, “years.” The 
unusual plural s e parot, “letters,” in vs. 16 falls in with this analysis 
of ribot. 

wrongs. The reading ribot (see preceding Note) shows that ra'dt 
belongs to the rhyming triad and should not be deleted, as frequently 
proposed. 

You will restore me to life. Cf. Ps xxx 4, “O Yahweh, you lifted 
me from Sheol,/you restored me to life/as I was descending the Pit.” 

the depths of the nether world. The phrase Phomot ha’ares recalls 
the juxtaposition in UT, 4 nt:m:21-22, tant smm 'm ars thmt 'mn 
kbkbm, “the meeting of heaven with the nether world, of the depths 
with the stars.” For ’ eres, “nether world,” see Psalms I, pp. 43, 106, 
144, and for ' eres balancing t e homot, Ps cxlviii 7. 

You will raise me. The Israelite considered any diminution of vital 
force an approach to the condition of Sheol where existence is minimal 
and man is strengthless (Ps lxxxviii 5). Weakened both by the advance 
of years and the affiictions brought on by his enemies, the psalmist 
pictures himself in the lowest circle of Sheol from which he is 
confident God will raise him. The poet in Ps Ixi 3 was considerably 
better off since he stood only at the edge of the nether world. 

once more. The poet asks to be created anew. According to Ps 
cxxxix 15, man was fashioned in the depths of the nether regions 
{bHahtiyydt ’are$), and the present verse informs us that the psalmist 
through his sufferings has been reduced to the condition of those in 
the lowest part of the underworld ( t 6 homdt ha’ares). This verse thus 
sheds light on the translation and exegesis of Ps xxx 4 which is 
preferably rendered, “O Yahweh, you lifted me from Sheol,/you restored 
me to life/having descended ( Psalms I, p. 181, ‘descending’) the Pit.” 

21. Consider precious. Recognizing in tereb the nuance discussed at 
Ps xxxvii 16 ( Psalms I, p. 239), and comparing Ps xx 4, ‘olateka 
y e da$sanah, “May he consider your burnt offering generous.” In Psalms 
l, p. 266, where the present verse is quoted to illustrate Ps xliv 13, 
tereb is wrongly translated as third person “he.” 
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my large head of cattle. Repointing g e dalati (MT g e dullafi, “my 
greatness”) and identifying it with Ugar. gdlt, “a female head of large 
cattle (for sacrifice),” a noun occurring in sacrificial texts (see UT, 
Glossary, No. 562). In UT, 9:4, gdlt contrasts with dqt, “a female head 
of small cattle (for sacrifice).” See T. H. Gaster in IDB, IV, p. 155, 
and Baruch Levine, “Ugaritic Descriptive Rituals,” in JCS 17 (1963), 
105-11. Just as the wealthy supplicant of Ps Ixvi 15 offered an ox 
and goats along with fatlings and rams, so the affluent psalmist here 
promises to sacrifice a cow or a heifer in thanksgiving for his deliverance. 

enfold me with your comfort. While his enemies are robed with 
ignominy (vs. 13). An hendiadys construction, tissdb t e nah a merii literally 
reads “You will enfold, you will comfort me.” Other instances of 
hendiadys are noticed in vss. 13, 18, while Ps xxxii 7, Fsofcberii, 
and xxxii 10, hesed y e sob e bennu, “with love will he enfold him,” illustrate 
the sense of tissdb, whose meaning completely escaped the LXX, Syr., 
and Juxta Hebraeos. These read tasiib. 

22. With full voice. For this Canaanite sense of gam see the first 
Note on Ps lii 7. This nuance recurs in vs. 24 where the apparent 
synonymy with vs. 23, “My lips will resound with joy,” is significant. 
For all his years, the grateful psalmist promises to laud Yahweh with 
“full-throated ease.” 

with the lyre. On Ugar. knr, see Psalms 7, p. 297. 

23. indeed. Parsing ki as emphatic or asseverative and comparing 
the first Note on Ps lvi 13. 

24. Aloud. Cf. the first Note on vs. 22. 

will number. For this nuance of tehgeh, consult Psalms 1, p. 7. 
Stylistically, tehgeh sidqateka forms an inclusion with vs. 15, pi yesapper 
sidqateka. That tehgeh and y e sapper are synonyms follows from the 
parallelism in UT, Krt: 90-91, frpt dbl spr tnn dbl hg, “serfs beyond 
counting, archers beyond numbers.” Another inclusion is registered in 
the Note after the next. 

O that. Concerning the use of ki with precative perfects, Psalms /, 
p. 19, and the second Note on Ps lvi 14. 

would be humiliated. Precative perfect bosu forms an inclusion with 
jussive yebdsu in vs. 13 where the object of the imprecation is as 
here, “those who seek my ruin.” 

O that. See penultimate Note. 

would be put to confusion. Parsing hap e ru as a precative perfect 
and comparing Ps lxx 3, yebdiii w e yahp e rii m e baq e se napTi, “Let 
those who seek my life be humiliated and put to confusion.” 



PSALM 72 

(lxxii 1-20) 


1 Of Solomon. 

With your judgment, God, endow the king, 
and with your justice, the king's son, 

2 That he may govern your people with justice, 

and your oppressed with judgment. 

3 May the mountains bring peace to your people, 

and the hills justice! 

4 May he defend the oppressed of the people, 

save the children of the needy, 
and crush the extortioner! 

5 May he revere you as long as the sun, 

and till the moon be extinguished— 
ages without end! 

6 May he descend like rain upon the mown grass, 

like showers upon the scorched lands! 

7 May the just man flourish in his days, 

and peace distill till the moon be no morel 

8 And may he rule from sea to sea, 

and from the River to the ends of the earthl 

9 Before him may the desert tribes bow down, 

and his foes lick the dust! 

10 May the kings of Tarshish and the islands 

render tribute. 

The kings of Sheba and Seba offer giftsl 

11 And may all kings prostrate themselves before him, 

and may all nations serve him! 

12 If he rescues the needy crying for aid, 
and the oppressed who has no helper; 

If he takes pity on the poor and needy, 
and saves the lives of the needy; 


13 
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14 If he redeems their lives from lawless oppression, 

and their blood is precious in his eyes; 

15 Then may he live long, 

and gold from Sheba be given to him I 
Then let perpetual prayer be made for him, 

blessings invoked on him throughout the day! 

16 Let there be a very mantle of wheat upon the land, 

suckling on the mountain tops. 

Let his fruit blossom like Lebanon, 

flourishing like the grass of the earth. 

17 Let his progeny last forever, 

bear offspring till the sun be extinguished. 

Let his progeny be blessed through him, 
by him all nations made happy. 

18 Blessed be the God Yahweh, 

the God of Israel, 

Who alone works wonders! 

19 And blessed be his glorious name forever! 

May all the earth be filled with his glory! 

Amen and Amen. 

20 The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended. 


Notes 

Ixxii. A prayer for God’s blessing on the king, perhaps composed 
originally for the coronation ceremonies of an Israelite king. Since 
some of the verses cannot be understood of any earthly monarch 
except as pure hyperbole, Christian tradition has generally treated this 
psalm as messianic, that is, as finding its f ulfil lment in Christ. In 
recent decades, however, scholars have tended to give up the strictly 
messianic exegesis. They prefer to class the poem among the royal 
psalms (see Psalms I, introductory Note to Ps ii), admitting only 
an indirect reference to the Messiah. Cf. P. Veugelers, “Le Psaume 
LXXII, poeme messianique?,” in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
49 (1965), 317-43. Of course, the psalm is pre-Exilic, its chief concern 
being the welfare of the king. 

1. Of Solomon. Or, “For Solomon.” This prayer may well have 
been composed by a functionary of the Solomonic court. The language 
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is in some verses very archaic, while vss. 1, 8, 10, 15 can all be 
applied to King Solomon. 

the king ... the king’s son. Referring to the same individual, namely, 
Solomon, who was the son of King David. 

2. That he may govern. Explaining the consonants ydyn (MT yadin) 
as defective spelling of the final syllable of subjunctive yadind. That 
the verb expresses purpose is clear from the context, from LXX krtnein 
which critics needlessly assume derives from a Vorlage reading ladin. 
Cf. the first Note on Ps lxi 5. Thus the sequence of imperative 
ten followed by subjunctive yadina equals that of UT, 2 Aqht:vi:24, 
tn Iktr wfrss yb‘l qst Vnt, “Give them to S killf ul and Cunning that he 
might make a bow for Anath.” 

3. May the mountains bring peace. The dispute whether yi§ e ’u 
denotes “to bear (fruit)” (so BDB, p. 671a; Gunkel, Die Psalmen, 
p. 308), or “to bring (as messengers)” (so Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 137; 
BJ) moves toward resolution with the citation of UT, 51 :v: 100-1, 
yblnn grm mid ksp gb 4 m Ihmd hrs, “The mountains did bring him 
much silver, the hills the choicest gold.” 

justice. Stylistically noteworthy is the use of yi§ e ’u with the accusative 
object in the first colon, but governed by a preposition in the second. 
Consult the comment on Ps lxvi 20. 

your people. With 'am sharing the suffix of vs. 2, * amm e ka . 

4. and crush the extortioner. Namely, of the poor. Proposals to delete 
the phrase founder upon comparison with a cognate passage in the 
Kirta Legend where Prince Yassib taxes his father with failure to drive 
out the exploiters of the poor: UT, 127:47-48, ltdy tim ’l dl, “You 
did not drive out those who prey upon the poor.” Heb. daka ' is a 
by-form of ddkah which appears in the Ugaritic phrase tdkn ahdh, 
"Crush them together.” 

5. May he revere you. Personal piety, as well as social justice, is 

required of the king. Often emended with the LXX to ya’ a rik, “may 
he prolong,” MT yiyrd’uka can satisfactorily be parsed as the third 
person singular imperfect ending in -u (yaqtulu ), which in the Masoretic 
tradition is lengthened to -u under the accent. The form may also 

be parsed as a plural of majesty as a sign of respect for the king. 

Verse 16b, yasisu, parses in the same manner, and the first Note 
on Ps lxiv 7 cites other examples. 

as long as. R. Toumay, “Le Psaume LXXII, 16, et le reveil de 
Melquart,” in Ecole des longues orientates anciennes de VInstitut Cathol- 
ique de Paris. Memorial du cinquantenaire 1914-1964 (Paris, 1964), 
97-104, concludes from this value of ‘im that the psalm is a late 

composition, but the closely related meaning of ‘ im , “like, on a par 

with,” in the Ras Shamra tablets casts doubt upon the worth of his 
inference. Cf. UT, 2 Aqht:vi:28-29, aisprk *m b'l snt, “I will make 
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you count years like Baal”; H. L. Ginsberg, Koheleth Interpreted 
(Jerusalem, 1961), p. 70; Dahood, Biblica 47 (1966), 269, and the 
second Note on Ps lxxiii 5. 

be extinguished. Expla inin g Ipny as an infinitive construct of panah, 
At. faniya, “to pass away, come to an end,” that occurs in Ps xc 9; 
Jer vi 4, panah hayyom, “The daylight is waning.” See below on vs. 17. 
The writing Ipny corresponds to the Ugaritic infini tive construct bbkyh, 
“while he wept,” and l$ty, “for drinking.” Cf. UT, § 9.52, and Ps 
lxviii 31, brsy ksp, “in his lust for silver.” 

6. upon the mown grass. May the influence of the king be felt in 
all the cultivated regions of the world. For this meaning of gez, 
see Amos vii 1, and for related imagery compare UT, 1 Aqht: 41-42, 
(1 ytl Ignbm, “the dew that bedews upon the grapes.” 

like showers . The parallelism between k e mdtar and kir*bibim re¬ 
echoes the association (not the strict parallelism) of these roots in UT, 
1 Aqht:41, tmfr, ... 44, rbb. 

upon. The preposition of the phrase ' al gez extends its force to the 
presumably parallel zarzip on the strength of the principle mentioned 
in the second Note on Ps lvii 4. 

scorched lands. The means to unriddle the hapax legomenon zarzip 
are still lacking, but a gr amm atically viable (not necessarily the correct 
one) solution would be to explain zarzip as a reduplicated noun from 
zarab, defined by BDB, p. 279b, “to be burnt, scorched,” and by KB, 
p. 265b, “become waterless.” Either definition proves serviceable; the 
final p of zarzip may be the result of the dissimilation of sonant b 
(*zarzib ) to mute p in the presence of the three sonants z-r-z. The noun 
is probably plural, to be vocalized zarzipe ’ares , meant to balance 
’apse \ares in vs. 8. 

What the poet prays for is that the king’s power extend over both the 
cultivated and the desert regions of the earth. The motif of “the Desert 
and the Sown” may also elucidate the textual difficulty of siyyim, 
“desert tribes,” in vs. 9. 

7. the just man. And not the *<5 $eq, “the extortioner,” of vs. 4. In the 
light of this exegesis, the frequent alteration of MT saddiq to abstract 
sedeq, “justice,” becomes less cogent. 

flourish. The root of yiprah probably underlies the Ugaritic personal 
name prb. 

distill. Parsing wrb as a contraction of wyrb (cf. Ugar. wld from 
wyld; Psalms l, p. 148) from rbb, found in r e bibim, “showers,” in the 
preceding verse. Other occurrences of this verb are discussed in the 
third Note to Ps lxv 10. Uncontracted yrb would be either a qal or, 
more probably, a hiphil imperfect. 

till the moon be no more. A reprise of vs. 5, “till the moon be 
extinguished.” 
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8. sea . . . River. Cf. the second Note on Ps Ixvi 6. 

the River. Namely, the Euphrates. Cf. I Kings v 1 (RSV iv 21), 
“Solomon ruled over all the kingdoms from the Euphrates ( hannahar ) to 
the land of the Philistines and to the border of Egypt. They brought 
tribute and served Solomon all the days of his life.” 

ends of the earth. The poet may have intended ’apse 'dre$ to balance 
vs. 6, zarzipe ’ares, “the scorched lands,” just as the first word of the 
present verse, yerd, recalls the first word of vs. 6, yered. 

9. the desert tribes. Once the motif of “the Desert and the Sown” is 
identified in vs. 6, the radical association of $iyyim with siyyah, “arid 
region, desert,” assumes a new cogency, while the frequent emendation 
of siyyim to sarim, “adversaries,” is drained of whatever probability it 
had. The siyyim thus contrast with the similar ending, ' iyyim, “the 
islands,” of the next verse. 

10. Tarshish. Tarshish has long been identified with Tartessos in 
southern Spain, but in recent decades a case for situating it in Sardinia 
has been presented. Cf. Psalms I, pp. 291 f. 

the islands. The term ’iyyim, in addition to designating the islands in 
the Mediterranean, probably includes the trading colonies that dotted 
the Mediterranean coasts. 

tribute. Feminine minhah appears in Arabic and Ugaritic as mnh. 
The best background for interpreting this verse appears to be the 
passage relating to Solomon’s kingdom in I Kings v 1 (quoted in the 
second Note on vs. 8) and to his dealings with the Queen of Sheba in 
I Kings x 1, 22. 

Sheba and Seba. Kingdoms in South Arabia. 

gifts. ’eskar equals Akk. iskaru, “finished products, (a kind of) tax.” 

12. If. Scholars dispute the precise nuance of ki (BJ simply omits to 
translate it), some seeing a causal nexus with the preceding verse, while 
others deny it all causal value. I prefer to interpret ki as introducing the 
protasis extending over vss. 12-14, with the apodosis beginning in vs. 
15. The spiritual and material gifts that the king receives from God are 
not absolute; if he is unfaithful to his royal obligations, God’s blessings 
will be taken away. 

he rescues. On the use of the imperfect ( yassil ) in conditional 
sentences, see GK, § 107x. In the following verse, the conditional idea 
is expressed by the jussive yahos, “take pity." The verb ynsl appears in 
the unclear context of UT, 2005;rev:8. 

crying for aid. In the dispute whether MT m e sawwe a ‘ is to be preferred 
to misso a ‘, “from the noble/rich,” no one seems to have invoked the 
argument from style that supports the Masoretic pointing. When it is 
allowed that the second colon, w e< ani w e ’en ' ozer lo, consists of the 
substantive 'orii modified by a relative clause (as in Job xxix 12), MT 
’ ebyon m e sawwe a ‘ turns out to be the superior reading. Other instances 
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of explicative or appositional waw, as in w e ’en, are discussed in Psalms I, 
p. 18, and the third Note on Ps lxix 36. 

the oppressed who has no helper. Consult the preceding Note and 
compare Job xxix 12, yatom w e lo’ ‘dzer Id, “the orphan who had no 
helper” (Pope, The Anchor Bible, vol. 15). 

13. If he takes pity. Jussive yahos expresses a condition. 

on the poor. Contrasting the thought of yahds ‘al dal with UT, 
127:48, tsm ‘l dl, “those who prey upon the poor." 

14. from lawless oppression. Literally “from oppression and from 
lawlessness,” mittok umehamas is a case of hendiadys. Concerning 
hamas, “lawlessness,” see the fourth Note on Ps lv 10; the explanation 
of the two synonyms by hendiadys counters the argument, based on 
reasons of measure, of those who would delete one term. 

their lives . . . their blood. The close association of dm, “blood,” 
and nps, “soul,” in UT, 3 Aqht:obv:24-25 supplies another argument 
against the adoption of the reading sPmam, “their name,” that is found in 
the LXX and Theodotion in place of MT damam. 

15. Then may he live long, wihi introduces the apodosis of the 
conditions stated in vss. 12-14. 

gold from Sheba. The verb ndtan is employed with partitive min. 
Hummel in JBL 76 (1957), 105, proposes to read lamb z e hab for 
MT lo mizz e hab, but the partitive construction in vs. 1 would seem to 
militate against this reading. 

be given. Pointing qal passive yuttan (MT yitten ) and comparing with 
the construction yuttan lo, UT, 1107:6-8, b bt mlk mlbs ytn Ihm, “From 
the palace clothing was given to them.” 

16. a very mantle. The consonants pst present the most refractory 
textual difficulty in this poem. One possibility would be to take p as the 
conjunction “and, even” ( Psalms I, p. 293), and to identify st with 
Gen xlix 11, sutoh, “his robe/mantle,” parallel to l e buso, “his garment.” 
Cf. Phoen. swf. The emergent image is genuinely biblical: Ps lxv 14, 
“May the hollows be dressed in flocks, and the valleys mantled in 
wheat.” See the second Note on Ps lxxiv 3. 

wheat. A relationship between Heb. bar and Mari burrum, “a kind of 
grain,” appears likely; cf. CAD, 11 (b), p. 330b. 

suckling. An uncertain version of yir'as, which I derive from the 
Ugaritic root rgt, “to suck,” Ar. ragata. May the grass crops on the 
mountain tops (Ps cxlvii 8; Isa xlii 15) be so abundant that the flocks 
might pasture there and suckle their young. Briggs, CECBP, H, p. 131, 
translates “on the top of the mountains (sheep),” reading (p. 139) 
yera' Seh, “may sheep pasture.” He is correct when maintaining (p. 136) 
that we would expect cattle to be associated with vegetation in the 
prosperity of the land, but MT yir’as provides this sense when derived 
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from rgt, “to suck.” Compare the association of “wheat” and “sheep” in 
Ps Ixv 14. 

mountain. The balance between ’ eres, “land,” and harim, “mountain,” 
now finds its counterpart in the unpublished Ras Shamra tablet cited in 
UT, Glossary, No. 1989a, which reads isp Xps l hrm grpl 7 ars, “the 
obscuring of the sun on the mountains, dark clouds upon the earth.” 

his fruit. That is, fruit of the womb. Cf. Ps xxi 11; Gen xxx 2; and 
Lam ii 20. 

blossom. Breaking down w e y<ms« into emphatic waw (cf. the sixth 
Note on Ps lxii 5) and imperfect singular with the archaic ending -ft, 
discussed in the first Note on vs. 5. In Ps xcii 8, yasi$u is predicated 
of evildoers. 

like Lebanon. Comparing Hos xiv 6-7, and adopting the exegesis of 
Gunkel (Die Psalmen, p. 310), who notes that Lebanon, by metonymy, 
denotes a lofty tree that s inks deep roots. The relevant texts include 
Isa x 34; Ecclus xxxix 14, 18. That Lebanon belongs to the third colon 
of vs. 16, and not to the second as in The Grail Psalms, A New Transla¬ 
tion, is clear from the chiastic arrangement of the four cola com¬ 
prising vs. 16. Thus 'eres, “land,” in colon a matches ’eres, “earth,” in 
colon d, while harim, “mountain,” in colon b balances l e bandn, 
“Lebanon,” in colon c. 

flourishing. A host of difficulties appears when MT me'ir must be 
explained. I tentatively assume an original consonantal text m'r, whose 
initial letter belongs to the preceding verb as enclitic (Psalms I, p. 
327, under mem encliticum) and whose rem ainin g two consonants are 
vocalized ‘ard, the infin itive absolute of *‘arah, “to flourish,” a root 
found in the related context of Ps xxxvii 35, mit'areh k 0, ezrah ra‘ a ndn, 
“flourishing like a luxuriant native tree.” 

grass. Harks back to vs. 6, ‘al gez, “upon the mown grass.” 

17. his progeny. For this nuance of sem, consult Psalms I, p. 250, 
the second Note on Ps xli 6, and note Akk. $umu, “name,” but also 
“son.” 

forever . . . the sun. The concurrence of ‘olam and semes in the 
same sentence recalls the name of the Canaanite divinity sps ‘lm (UT, 
2008:7) and the Phoenician god sms ‘lm (Karatepe m:19). 

bear offspring. Pointing piel y 0 nayyen (MT yinnydn), a denominative 
verb from riin, “offspring, posterity.” An instructive analogy is afforded 
by Gen xvi 2, ’ulay ’ibbaneh mimmennah, “It may be that I may obtain 
children by her” (KJ), where ’ibbaneh is a denominative verb from ben, 
“son.” Cf. S. Kardimon, JSS 3 (1958), 123-26, and compare Heb. 
bikker, “to bear a first-born,” Ugar. bkr. On the relative frequency of 
denominative verbs in Northwest Semitic, Psalms I, pp. 84, 237. With 
y e nayyen the last word of the second colon of vs. 17 (contrast BH 3 ), 
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we have three words in the first colon numbering six syllables, and also 
three words in the second colon that add up to seven syllables. 

be extinguished. See the third Note on vs. 5. 

his progeny . Making s e mo the first word of the third colon, and 
consulting the first Note on this verse for its definition. 

be blessed. If it be original, the initial waw of w e yitbar e ku could be 
explained as emphatic; see the sixth Note on vs. 16. Placed in the third 
colon of vs. 17, s e mo supplies the third word to balance the three 
words of the fourth colon and the counterpoise to gdyim. 

by him . . . made happy. Sense and balance with the passive 
yitbar e ku, “be blessed,” are better served when consonantal y’srhw is 
vocalized as pual y e, itss e ruhu (MT y e> ass e ruhu) and the suffix -hu parsed 
as a dative of agency, a usage discussed in the first Note on Ps lxiii 
11 and the third Note on Ps lxix 36. By expressing agency, the dative 
suffix -hu, “by him,” semantically pairs with bo, “through him,” in the 
first colon. 

18-19. Blessed . . . Amen. Verses 18-19 are a doxology closing the 
second book of the Psalter; cf. the Note on Ps xli 14. 

19. be filled with his glory. As in Num xiv 21, niphal timmale' 
governs two accusative objects, both k e bodo, “with his glory,” and 
'et kol ha.'ares, “all the earth,” being accusatives. Cf. Jotion, GHB, 
§ 128c, n. 1, p. 385, who, undeservedly it would seem, describes this 
construction “strange.” 

20. The prayers . . . are ended. An editor’s comment to the effect 
that this psalm closed the prayer book of David. 



PSALM 73 
(lxxiii 1-28) 


1 A psalm of Asaph. 

How good God is, O Israel, 

to those who are pure of heartl 

2 Yet my feet had almost stumbled, 

my legs were nearly gone, 

3 When I envied the boasters, 

begrudged the prosperity of the wicked. 

4 For them there are no struggles, 

their body is sound and sleek. 

5 Theirs is not the toil of mortals, 

they are not buffeted like others. 

6 And so pride serves as their necklace, 

the robe of injustice covers them. 

7 Their eyes glisten more than milk, 

the fancies of their heart exceed all bounds. 

8 They scoff and speak against the Evil One, 

they speak against the oppression from the Exalted. 

9 They set their mouth against heaven, 

and their tongue swished through the nether world. 

10 And so they quickly gorged themselves, 

and sucked up the waters of the full sea. 

11 And they say, “How can God know? 

Is there knowledge in the Most High?” 

12 Such, then, are the wicked, 

who, heedless of the Eternal, increased their wealth. 

13 Quite in vain have I kept my heart clean 

and washed my hands in innocence, 

14 Become one buffeted all day long, 

and chastised each morning anew. 
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15 If I had said, “I will speak thus/’ 

I would have betrayed the assembly of your sons. 

16 And when I strove to understand this, 

the injustice of it with my mind; 

17 Until I should enter God's sanctuary 

and perceive their final destiny. 

18 Surely to Perdition will you transplant them, 

making them fall into Desolation. 

19 How quickly they will belong to Devastation, 

utterly swept away by Terrors! 

20 Like a dream after awaking, O Lord, 

you will value them lightly in the city of phantoms. 

21 But when my mind had soured, 

and when my emotions had dried up, 

22 I became a stupid fool without understanding, 

a mere beast in your sight. 

23 But I will always be with you. 

Take hold of my right hand, 

24 Into your council lead me, 

and with glory take me to yourself. 

25 What shall I lack in heaven 

with you 

I desire nothing on earth. 

26 My flesh and my heart may waste away, O Mountain, 

but my heart and my body, God, will be eternal, 

27 While those who go far from you will perish. 

Annihilate everyone who deserts you! 

28 Myself, the nearness of God will be my happiness. 

I have put my trust in the Lord Yahweh, 

telling of all your works. 


Notes 

Ixxiii. A Wisdom psalm in which the psalmist, before the religious 
assembly, reflects on the justice of God. Like the author of the Book of 
Job, the psalmist poses this problem: How can one reconcile the justice 
of God with the inequities in his government of the world? The poet 
finds the solution of the problem in the final punishment of the wicked 
(vss. 18-19) and the eternal union of the just with God in heaven 
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(vss. 23-26). Pss xxxvii and xlix consider the same problem, and their 
authors reach the same solution as the present poet. 

1. Asaph. The founder of one of the three chief guilds of Levite 
temple musicians, the “sons of Asaph” (I Chron xxv 1-2, 6-9). Pss 1, 
lxxiii-lxxxiii contain ascriptions to Asaph in their titles, but whether 
these ascriptions indicate a tradition of his authorship of them, or a style 
peculiar to them and originated by Asaph, remains to be determined. 
See W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 126f. 

O Israel. Parsing the initial lamedh of l e yi$ra'el as the vocative 
particle; cf. Psalms 1, p. xxi, and VT 16 (1966), 308. The name Israel 
is preceded by the vocative particle also in Pss lxxxi 5 and cxxii 4b. 
From this grammatical analysis emerges a fine example of enjambment 
(cf. vs. 25 and the first Note on Ps lix 8) and a strong argument against 
the widely held emendation of PyiSra’el to layya&ar ’el, “God to the 
upright,” first proposed by Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, I, p. 437. 

This translation reveals the Sitz im Leben (a similar case is pointed 
out at Ps xlv 2 in Psalms /, p. 270) of the psalm: the psalmist is 
directly addressing the religious assembly of Israelites. Before unfolding 
his doubts to the congregation (vss. 2-12), he reassures his listeners of 
God’s unmistakable goodness (’ak fob ) toward men of integrity. Not¬ 
withstanding all appearances and everything that might be said to the 
contrary, God will punish the wicked and reward the righteous in the 
hereafter. 

2. my legs. This definition of ’ a siirdy, usually translated “my steps,” 
is discussed in Psalms 1, p. 95, and more recently, in Biblica 47 (1966), 
276, on Eccles vii 26. 

were nearly gone. Literally “were poured out,” i.e., became as 
unstable as water. Biblical idiom predicates iapak, “to pour out,” of 
leb, “heart,” kabed, “liver,” so one may properly use it of ' a suray , "my 
legs,” but hardly of “my steps,” as in the versions. The Masoretic pual 
vocalization iupp e kah (also in Num xxxv 33; Zeph i 17) can scarcely be 
correct since this frequent root nowhere exhibits a piel form; hence one 
should point it as qal passive, a conjugation unknown to the Masoretes, 
as argued in Psalms I, p. 97. 

The ending of $up 0 kah represents the archaic third person feminine 
dual (or plural) ending; cf. the fourth Note on Ps lxviii 14. 

The psalmist confesses that when he beheld the prosperity of the 
wicked he almost fell away from God in apostasy. 

3. the boasters. This term probably refers to the pagan Canaanites; see 
Psalms I, p. 31. 

begrudged. Psalms 1, p. 302, examines this nuance of ra’ah, “to see.” 
Here the imperfect form ’ePeh balances perfect qinneTi, a stylistic usage 
recurring in vss. 9, 18; see the third Note on Ps lxxi 17. 
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4. no struggles. Much-disputed har^ubbot (the versions differ sharply) 
can viably be derived from *hsb (see Hos vi 5), Ugar. bsb, “to struggle,” 
with the r explained as a secondary addition. For example, Ugar. qrdm, 
“ax,” has been identified by some with Ar. qadum, “hatchet, ax.” Cf. 
GK, § 30q; Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik, § 61e e , pp. 484 f. 
Note also the alternate forms dmkq and drmsq, “Damascus.” 

their body. Literally “their strength.” Ginsberg, LKK, p. 37, rightly 
identifies ' ul with Ugar. ul in UT, Krt:88, sbuk ul mad, “Your troops 
are a mighty force.” Consult Psalms I, first Note on Ps xxii 20 and 
Aistleitner, WuS, No. 183, p. 18. The Glossary of UT inexplicably fails 
to make this equation. 

sound and sleek. With most modem scholars reading lamo tdm ubdrt 
for MT l e mdtam ubarV, “for their death, and sleek.” 

5. not buffeted. Unlike the psalmist who was buffeted (nagu a ‘) all day 
long (vs. 14). 

like . For this meaning of ‘im, see the second Note on Ps lxxii 5 
and BDB, pp. 767b-68a, 

6. serves as their necklace. As a denominative verb from * a ndq, 
“neck,” Ugar. ‘nq, ^ndqaPmd belongs to the long list of Northwest 
Semitic verbs derived from names of parts of the body; see the third 
Note on Ps lx 3. 

7. glisten . Psalms /, pp. 93 f., examine this denotation of yasa. This 
well-documented meaning of yasa ' in Hebrew, Ugaritic, and Arabic 
renders superfluous Gunkel’s emendation to yp$ah, “It shines.” The dis¬ 
agreement of gender in yasa and ' enemo can be resolved by pointing 
ys ’ as the infinitive absolute yaso’. 

than milk. Repointing mehdlab (MT meheleb, “than fat”) and com¬ 
paring Gen xlix 12, “His eyes are darker than wine, /And his teeth are 
whiter than milk.” 

their heart, lebab requires no possessive suffix either because it is a 
part of the body ( Psalms I, p. 89), or because it balances suffixed 
‘enemo, “their eyes” ( Psalms I, pp. 17 f.). Cf. especially UT, 1 Aqht:34, 
tbky pgt bm lb, “Pughat weeps from her heart.” 

8. speak against. The construction y e dabb e rii b e recurs in Ps lxxv 6, 
t°dabb e ru b e su’r *at(iq, “nor speak against the Ancient Mountain.” 

the Evil One. In the mind of unbelievers, Yahweh is the cause of evil 
upon the earth and hence the Evil One. 

the Exalted. Psalms /, pp. 44 f., examines the evidence for this divine 
appellation; see below on Ps lxxv 6. Since oppression comes from on 
high, the scoffers set their lip of protest against heaven (vs. 9). 

speak . . . speak. Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, p. 317) notes that the 
repetition of the same verb in the second colon offends Hebrew style, but 
this fact alone cannot justify an emendation (Gunkel does not emend the 
text) because Ugaritic exhibits a number of texts employing identical 
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verbs in parallel cola. For example, UT, 2 Aqht:v: 31-33, tb * ktr lahlh 
hyn tb‘ Imsknth, “Kothar departs for his tent, Hayyin departs for his 
habitation.” Cf. also UT, 2 Aqhtrvi:42-43; 49:v:2-3; 126:m:7-8. 

9. They set their mouth . This bizarre piece of imagery finds splendid 
clarification in UT, 67:ii:2-3, [spt la]rs Spt ISmm [l\sn Ikbkbm, “a lip 
against the nether world, a lip against heaven, the tongue against the 
stars,” and 52:61-63, St spt lars spt Ismm wl‘rb bphm 'sr Smm wdg bym, 
“They (i.e., the gods Dawn and Sunset) set one lip against the nether 
world, the other lip against heaven. The birds of heaven and the fish from 
the sea entered their mouths.” The psalmist likens the prosperous un¬ 
believers to the monstrous voracious gods who devour everything in sight 
and yet are not sated (line 64, wl tSb'n). This mythological allusion has 
eluded many versions, e.g., the CCD renders, “They set their mouthings 
in place of heaven, and their pronouncements roam the earth.” Cf. 
H. Ringgren, VT 3 (1953), 265-72, especially p. 267, and the obscure 
text UT, 1003:4-8, which evidently describes a cognate scene. 

swished. As in vss. 3 and 18, an imperfect form ( tih a lak ) balances 
a perfect verb ( Sattu, “they set”). 

the nether world. That ’eres here denotes the underworld (Psalms I, 
p. 106) is clear from the Ugaritic description where ars must refer to a 
region beneath the sea, as recognized by Gaster, Thespis, 1961, p. 433. 
Thus the Ugaritic parallelism between ars, “nether world,” and Smm, 
“heaven,” supplies another instance of identical parallel nouns in Ugaritic 
and Hebrew; cf. the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

10. they quickly gorged themselves. Usually considered corrupt, vs. 

10 will yield a measure of coherency if we keep an eye on the Wortfeld 
of the mythological motifs of UT, 52:61-64 and 67:n:2-4 (cited under 
vs. 9). Key words found there include st (vs. 9, Sattu ), Smm (vs. 9, 
samayim ), ph, “his mouth" (vs. 9, pihem ), ISn (vs. 9, l e S6ndm), ars (vs. 
9, 'ares). Among the rem ainin g Ugaritic words not represented in the 
Masoretic text are Sb‘, “to be sated,” and ym, “sea.” 

Accordingly, for MT yasib ‘ammo I would read yiSb e ‘u-m (with 
enclitic mem). The Masoretic unfamiliarity with the enclitic mem can 
readily account for the faulty division of consonants in MT. In Isa lxvi 

11 one finds S e ba‘tem parallel to tamdfsu, the same balancing of roots 
that I propose to find here. 

sucked up. Reading ydmossu for MT yimmdfu and comparing Isa 
lxvi 11. Cf. Ugar. mfs, “to suck.” Like the mythical monsters, the 
voracious rich swallow the ocean, leaving no thin g for others. 

the full sea. Since there has been no explicit mention of yam, “sea,” 
as in the Ugaritic text, one suspects that male’, “the full one,” is a poetic 
synonym for the ocean. The use of an adjective to denote a substantive 
is witnessed in many languages, and Ugaritic provides three good 
examples in rhbt, “a wide jar, vat” (cf. Ezek xxiii 32), rbt, “a large net” 
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(cf. the fifth Note on Ps lxii 3), while in the Ugaritic economic texts 
the adjective kbd alone denotes “heavy shekel” or “heavy jar” according 
to the context. 

An unpublished Ugaritic tablet cited by Virolleaud, CRAIBL, 1962, 
97, contains the expression ym mlat, a phrase reminiscent of Ps xcviii 7 
and Eccles i 7; cf. Dahood, Biblica 47 (1966), 266. 

12. who. Other instances of relative or explicative w e are cited in the 
third Note on Ps lxxii 12. 

heedless of the Eternal. A comparison of the hapax legomenon 
phrase salwe 'oldm with Ps ix 18, s e kehe ’ e ldhim, “that ignore God,” 
and Job viii 13, sdk e he ’el, suggests that ‘oldm is the divine title studied 
in Psalms l, pp. 152 f., 187, etc. In Targumic Aramaic sV is used of 
neglecting God. If this parsing is correct, we have in vss. 11-12 three 
names of God: ’el, ‘elydn, and ‘oldm. 

13. washed my hands. In JSS 3 (1958), 116, Loren Fisher com¬ 
pares this phrase with the symbolic action mentioned in a juridical text 
from Ras Shamra. Le palais royal d’Ugarit, III, 15.92, p. 55, states that 
if an adopted son desires freedom, he must wash his hands, which seems 
to be a symbolic act of “clearing” oneself. Through this action he be¬ 
comes free and clear of his previous relationship. Cf. Matt xxvii 24 which 
describes a similar action of Pilate. 

14. buffeted. Unlike the wicked who were spared such blows (vs, 5). 
The psalmist employs the same verb naga * in both verses. 

chastised. Grammarians and lexicographers arc wont to parse tdkahfi 
as a suffixed form of the noun tokahai, “reproof,” but several scholars 
(e.g., Bertholet, Gunkel) have felt the need of a verb in this sentence 
position and have accordingly proposed the emendation hukahfi, “I have 
been chastised.” Such an emendation can no longer be sustained in view 
of the examples of the taqatfal (Arabic fifth form) conjugation found in 
Ugaritic (UT, § 9.32) and which scholars have identified in Deut xxxiii 
16; I Sam xxv 34; II Kings vi 8; Job xxii 21. Cf. Anton Jirku in FuF 32 
(1958), 212. Hence repoint Pwakkahri. 

15. thus. Identifying k e mo (perhaps read *kimmd<C*kinmo ) with Ugar. 
km, “thus,” in UT, 49 :n: 28-30, klb arfj. Vglh klb tat limrh km lb *nt atr 
b% “Like the heart of a wild cow toward her calf, like the heart of a 
wild ewe toward her lamb, thus was the heart of Anath toward Baal.” 

/ would have betrayed. Were the psalmist to speak and endorse the 
thoughts of the wicked (vs. 11), he would have been unfaithful to the 
Israelite congregation. 

the assembly of your sons. Comparing dor banekd with Ugar. and 
Phoen. dr bn il, “the assembly of El’s sons”; cf. F. J. Neuberg in JNES 
9 (1950), 217. 

your sons. The Israelites. The poet, as in vss. 18 ff., directly addresses 
God rather than the congregation that is present. 
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16. this. Namely, why the wicked prosper and the just suffer. 

the injustice of it. This translation results when ‘arruil hV is parsed as 
a noun followed by the independent pronoun in the oblique case, a sur¬ 
rogate construction for noun plus suffix. For other instances of this usage, 
see Dahood, CBQ 32 (1970), 86-90. 

17. God's sanctuary. Plural miqd e $e conforms to the frequent 
Canaanite practice of employing plural forms for names of dwellings; 
cf. the third Note on Ps lxv 5. Canaanite usage thus confirms the 
explanation of plural miqda&eka in Ezek xxviii 18 proposed by G. A. 
Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel (Edinburgh, 1936), p. 324. He recognized 
that the plural may denote a single sanctuary with the precincts. 

As rightly observed by CCD, “God’s sanctuary” refers to heaven; 
see the first Note on Ps liii 7, where I propose a new exegesis of Ps xx 
3. At present too difficult for his understanding, the glaring inconsistencies 
of this life will become intelligible to the psalmist in the hereafter. The 
poet, it will be seen, repeats his belief in a blessed existence after death 
in vss. 23-26. In Ps lxviii 36, miqddsim, parallel to sfihdqim, “heaven,” 
clearly refers to the celestial sanctuary. 

their final destiny. On ’abPrit as a terminus technicus for the eschato¬ 
logical destiny, consult Psalms I, p. 232, and C. T. Fritsch in The 
Journal of Religion 46 (1966), 72. 

18. Surely, 'ak emphasizes the psalmist’s conviction that the wicked 
will be punished in the afterlife. 

Perdition. Deriving h a ldqdt from hlq, “to die, perish,” a root studied 
in Psalms I, pp. 35, 207, 211. Rendered “Destruction” on p. 211, 
hHaqdt, an intensive plural form or singular with the Phoenician ending, 
is preferably translated “Perdition.” Cf. also Dahood, Biblica 45 (1964), 
408, where it is noted that Patton, CPBP, pp. 38 f., recognized the 
presence of hlq, “to perish,” in this verse, but he attempted no transla¬ 
tion. 

will you transplant them. Reading tiSt e lemd (MT tdsit lamd ), from 
Sdtal, “to transplant,” whose eschatological connotations were noticed 
at Ps i 3. In Psalms I, p. 3, this line was rendered as a curse, but now 
I would interpret it as stating the psalmist’s belief more than his wish. 

making them fall. As in vss. 3 and 9, the poet balances a perfect form 
(hippaltam ) with an imperfect verb ( tiSt e lemo, “transplant them”). 

Desolation. Recognizing in maSSu'dt (perhaps to be vocalized m e so'ot; 
cf. m e so'dh, “desolation”) a poetic name for the nether world. More than 
thirty names for the underworld have been thus far identified (not all 
have been published) in the poetic books of the Hebrew Bible; see Psalms 
I, p. 299. Like its counterpoise h a laqdt, maMu’dt may be either an 
intensive plural or a feminine singular of the Phoenician type ending 
in -ot; cf. the second Note on Ps liii 7. 
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19. quickly . Comparing Job xxi 13, “And they quickly go down to 
Sheol.” 

belong to. Parsing l e of l e sammdh as the lamedh of ownership; cf. 
Ps lxviii 21, “To the Lord Yahweh we owe our escape from death.” 

Devastation. That the psalmist intends the common noun sommah, 
“waste, devastation,” as a metaphor for Sheol follows from its parallelism 
with balldhot, “Terrors”; see below. 

utterly swept away. Understanding sapu tammii as an instance of 
hendiadys, and repointing MT sapu as supu, the qal passive of sdpah, 
“to sweep or snatch away.” Many versions derive MT sapu from sup, 
“to come to an end,” but a cognate text from Job (see the next Note) 
supports an etymology from sapah. The wicked rich will leave no trace 
upon the earth. 

Terrors, balldhot is another poetic designation for the abode of the 
dead, a place of fear and chaos, as may be deduced from the eschatolog¬ 
ical context and from Job xviii 14, “He is snatched from his comfortable 
tent / And haled before the King of Terrors” (Pope, The Anchor Bible, 
vol. 15). As Pope has correctly observed, melek balldhot is an epithet of 
Mot, the god of death and the nether world. RSV’s “swept away utterly 
by terrors” transmits no clear picture, while CCD’s “They are com¬ 
pletely wasted away amid horrors” is grammatically questionable as a 
translation of the Hebrew. 

This understanding of balldhot neatly solves the textual difficulty in 
Job xxvii 20, ta&Sigehu k e mayim (MT kammayim) balldhot laylah 
g e ndbattu supdh , “Terrors will overtake him like a flood, Night will 
kidnap him like a tempest.” The personification of Night will be dis¬ 
cussed at Ps cxxxix 11, while the reading “like a tempest” flows from 
recognizing the double-duty operation of k e in k e mayim so as to 
determine counterpoised supah. 

20. a dream. Well documented in Ugaritic, him, “dream,” occurs only 
here in the Psalter. 

after awaking. Analyzing mehaqis into min, “after,” as in Ps lxxviii 
65; I Kings viii 54; Jer xxxi 13; Hos vi 2, vii 5, and the hiphil infinitive 
construct of qi$, “to awake.” 

you will value them lightly. Usually rendered “despise, spurn,” tibzeh 
here denotes rather “to slight, treat as of slight importance,” pretty 
much as one normally regards a dream after awaking. Thus Esau was 
said to have undervalued (Gen xxv 34, wayyibez ) his birthright; cf. 
CCD, ‘Thus lightly did Esau value his birthright,” and Speiser, The 
Anchor Bible, vol. 1, “Thus did Esau misprize his birthright.” One of 
the most poignant sorrows of the dead was their consciousness of being 
forgotten by God and cut off from his love; cf. Ps lxxxviii 6. 

the city of phantoms. Repointing b e lr s*lamim for unexplained MT 
bd'ir salmdm and comparing Ps xxxix 7 for this nuance of $elem. 
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Among the numerous texts which depict the realm of the dead as a city 
with gates (Isa xxxviii 10; Job xxiv 12, xxxviii 17: Ecclus li 9; Wisd of 
Sol xvi 13; Matt xvi 18), the most pertinent for our purpose is mis¬ 
understood Job xxiv 12, melr metlm (MT m e fim ) yin’aqu w e nepes 
h a ldtim t e sawwe a ‘, “From the City the dead groan, and the throats of 
the slain cry out.” In his Primitive Conceptions of Death and the Nether 
World in the Old Testament (Rome, 1969), Ch. 3, Nicolas J. Tromp 
studies the motif of the nether world as “City.” 

In Canaanite mythology. Death’s subterranean domain is termed qrt, 
“city” (UT, 51:vm:ll), while the name of the Tyrian god Melqart is 
often explained as “king of the (nether) city.” 

21. had soured. Preserving the root sense of yithammes, which in the 
simple conjugation means “to be sour.” This common Sematic root is 
found in the Ugaritic noun hms, “vinegar,” as remarked in the second 
Note on Ps lxix 22. The sight of the wicked’s prosperity, while the 
God-fearing met nothing but adversity, had soured the psalmist. 

my emotions, kilydtay literally means “my kidneys, viscera,” considered 
to be the seat of the affections. 

had dried up. The hapax legomenon ’estondn has been translated in 
manifold ways and derived from various roots, but a measure of 
consistency in the metaphor begun by yithammes, “had soured,” can be 
gained by relating ’estondn to ydkan, “to dry up, become old.” Just as 
milk, when it begins to sour, coagulates and hardens, so the ps almis t be¬ 
came hardhearted once his min d had soured. The form ’ektondn would 
parse as the first person imperfect of an infixed -t- conjugation, with the 
reduplication of the final consonant. In Ecclus xi 18 the hithpael 
hityakken, “Grow old!,” is correctly restored from fragmentary hty-; 
see Zorell, ZLH p. 337b. This root occurs in the Ugaritic phrase $mqm 
ytnm, “dried raisins.” Cf. Ps Ixxvii 11. 

22. a mere beast. Like h a ldqdt, “Perdition,” and makku'dt, “Desola¬ 
tion,” in vs. 18, b e hemot may be explained either as an intensive plural 
form with singular meaning, or as belonging to the Phoenician type 
of feminine singular that ends in -ot. In no case are we to emend 
b e hemot to b e hemdh, as recommended by the critical apparatus of BH 3 
or the textual note of CCD. Cf. Ugar. bhmt and Psalms /, p. 52. 

23. But I. wa’ a rii opens the final strophe which proclaims the psalmist’s 
belief in eternal union with God in the future life. 

Take hold. Parsing *dhaztd as a precative perfect (Psalms I, p. 20), 
and comparing Ps lxiii 9, “(May) your right hand grasp me,” which 
likewise employs a precative perfect, tam e kdh. The modal sequence of 
this verse—indicative followed by precative—corresponds to the sequence 
found in vs. 27. 

24. your council. This me anin g of *°sdPka is examined in Psalms 1, 
pp. 1 f. Here the poet refers to the heavenly council. 
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lead me. Analyzing tanheni as an imperfect form with imperative 
function (see the second Note on Ps liv 3), and recognizing in ndhah 
the terminus technicus, “to lead into Paradise,” discussed in Psalms l, 
p. 33, and the third Note on Ps lxi 3. Cf. Ps cxxxix 24, n 6 heni b e derek 
‘olam, “Lead me into the eternal assembly.” 

with glory. In view of Ugar.-Heb. ’ahar/’ah a re, “with,” documented 
in Psalms /, p. 302, one may no longer subscribe to the opinion of 
Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 149, who discounted LXX meta ddxes and Vulg. 
cum gloria on the grounds that “’hr as prep, nowhere has this sense.” 
Recent bibliography of ’ahar, “with,” lists UT, Glossary, No. 138; 
O. Loretz, Qohelet und der Alte Orient (Freiburg, 1964), p. 189, n. 220; 
F. Vattioni, Oriens Antiquus 4 (1965), 146; C. T. Fritsch, The Journal 
of Religion 46 (1966), 71. 

take me to yourself. Parsing tiqqaheni as an imperfect serving the 
function of an imperative, and interpreting it as technical word to 
signify “to take to oneself, to assume.” As noticed in Psalms I, p. 301, 
laqah is the verb used by biblical writers to signify “assumption.” Cf. 
Zorell, ZLH, p. 401b. Hence the version of this colon proposed in 
Psalms I, p. 2, should now be couched to conform to the present transla¬ 
tion. 

As many commentators have seen, the psalmist uses terms that allude 
to the story of the assumption of Enoch in Gen v 24. He requests the 
same privilege that was granted Enoch and Elijah (II Kings ii 11). The 
meaning is evident enough; the psalmist finds the solution to the in¬ 
consistencies of this life in the final reward of the righteous after death; 
cf. Psalms 1, pp. 90 f., 252 f. 

25. What shall 1 lack, mi ft is an idiom that does not readily yield 
its meaning, but a comparison with Ruth iii 16, mi ’att bittl, “What 
ails you, my daughter?” and UT, Krt:38-39, mn krt kybky, “What ails 
Kirta that he should cry?” suggests the present version. On mi, “what?,” 
see Speiser, The Anchor Bible, vol. 1, on Gen xxxiii 8, where he cites 
Judg xiii 17 and Mic i 5 in support of his version, and C. C. Torrey, The 
Second Isaiah (Edinburgh, 1928), p. 400. Consult also Job xxi 15, 
mah iadday, “What need has Shaddai,” as proposed by me in BCCT, 
p. 65. 

with you. ' imm e ka is the fourth word in a seven-word line. Does it 
belong to the first three, or should it be attached to the second colon? 
As far as sense is concerned, it goes equally well with both. So perhaps 
we should analyze it as a kind of swivel, or form of enjambment, linking 
both cola, a metrical device noticed in Psalms I, p. 41, and the first 
Note on Ps lvii 5. 

26. O Mountain. If this eight-word verse divides into two cola of four 
words each, it becomes apparent that sur balances vocative >e ldhim in the 
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second colon, and hence to be identified with the divine appellative 
studied in the fifth Note on Ps lxxv 6 (courtesy D. N. Freedman). 

my heart and my body. Namely, the new heart and body that God 
will fashion for the psalmist after death. Sentence symmetry suggests 
that l e bdbi w € helql should match s^eri ul e babi, “my flesh and my heart.” 
Granted this, helqi should be synonymous with se’eri, “my flesh,” a 
verifiable assumption in the light of Ugar. hlqm, parallel to brkm, 
“knees,” in UT, ‘nt:n:14, 28. From the Canaanite context and parallel¬ 
ism it is clear that hlqm denotes a part of the body (cf. Ar. halqu, 
“throat, gullet”), and the biblical juxtaposition points to the same con¬ 
clusion. If Ugar. hlq denotes “neck,” as indicated by UT, Glossary, 
No. 867, its biblical sense would approach that of s e ’erl; in other words, 
an instance of metonymy, with “neck” being used to designate the 
whole body. 

The doctrine of the creation of a new body for the afterlife also finds 
expression in Job xix 26, m e bu£sarl (MT mibb e sdri) ’eh e zeh >e ld a h, 
“Refleshed by him, I will gaze upon God.” The suffix of the pual 
participle m e bu$sari represents the third person singular ( Psalms l, 
pp. 10-11), functioning as the dative of agency (see the first Note on 
Ps lxiii 11). Cf. Ps li 12. 

eternal. l e ‘olam forms an inclusion with vs. 23, tamid, “always.” 

27. those who go far from you. Parsing the suffix of r e heqeka as 
datival, and consulting the second Note on Ps lx 3. 

will perish. This assertion resumes the thought of vs. 18. 

Annihilate, hiqmattah, with the full writing of the final syllable (consult 
the second Note on Ps lvi 9), is best understood as a precative per¬ 
fect. The structure of this verse, with an indicative followed by a preca¬ 
tive mode, closely resembles the modal sequence of vs. 23. 

28. the nearness of God. The phrase qirbat ' e ldhim, which recurs in 
Isa lviii 2, probably refers to the future life and repeats the thought of 
vs. 25, ‘imm e ka, “with you.” 

will be. If the first colon of vs. 28 conceptually contrasts the lot of 
the psalmist with that of the apostates who shall perish ( yo'bedu, vs. 27), 
we must conclude that the poet is referring to his future happiness in 
heaven. 

I have put. RSV, “I have made the Lord God my refuge,” violates 
the grammar of the Hebrew text, which reads satfi b e , “I have put 
in. . . 

The basis for the psalmist’s trust lies in his conviction that God is good 
(vs. 1). The goodness of God guarantees a reward in heaven for those 
who are faithful to him. 

telling. Namely, to the Israelite assembly; cf. vs. 1. Parsing l e sapper 
as a circumstantial infinitive; cf. the third Note on Ps lxiii 3. 

your works. Somewhat jarring is the unexpected shift from the third 
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person in the preceding colon to the second person here, but a similar 
phenomenon can be seen in Pss xxii 26, 28, cii 16; see Psalms /, p. 143. 
These may all be examples of court style; see the introductory Note 
to Ps lxi. 



PSALM 74 
(lxxiv 1-23) 


1 A maskil of Asaph . 

Why, O God, are you eternally angry? 

Why do your nostrils smoke 

against the sheep of your pasture? 

2 Remember your flock you acquired of old. 

Redeem with your club your patrimony, 

Mount Zion where you abode. 

3 Raise up your own people 

from the total ruins; 

The foe has damaged everything in your sanctuary. 

4 Your adversaries roared amid your assembly, 

they set up emblems by the hundreds. 

5 They set fire to the upper entrance, 

while axes hacked at the paneling. 

6 They cut down all its doors, 

they battered with hatchets and mattocks. 

7 They set your sanctuary on fire, 

they utterly desecrated your name’s abode. 

8 They said in their hearts, 

“Let all their progeny be burned, 
all the divine assemblies in the land.” 

9 Signs for us we do not see, 

there is no prophet now; 

No one who understands the evidence has come to us. 

10 How long, O God, will the adversary blaspheme you, 

the foe revile your name, O Conqueror? 

11 Why do you draw back your left hand, 

and bring your right hand near your bosom? 

12 Destroy, O God, the kings from the East, 

achieve victory in the middle of the earth 1 
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13 It was you who shattered the Sea with your strength, 

who smashed the heads of Tannin, 
surging from the sea. 

14 It was you who crushed the heads of Leviathan, 

who gave him as food 
to be gathered by desert tribes. 

15 It was you who released springs and brooks, 

it was you who turned primordial rivers into dry land. 

16 Yours is the day and yours the night, 

it was you who caused the moon and sun to be. 

17 It was you who fixed the zones of the earth, 

you who made summer and winter. 

18 Remember the insults of the foe 

who blasphemed you, Yahweh, 

And the foolish people that reviled your name. 

19 Deliver not to wild beasts 

those taught by you; 

The lives of your afflicted 

do not ignore, O Conquerorl 

20 Look down upon your temple; 

the city is filled with darkness, 
the countryside with violence. 

21 Let not the downtrodden sit in shame, 

rather let the poor and needy praise your name. 

22 Arise, O God, champion your causel 
Remember how fools blaspheme you all day longl 

23 Do not ignore the clamor of your adversaries, 

the ever-ascending uproar of your assailants. 


Notes 

Ixxiv. A national lament (cf. Psalms I , the introductory Note on 
Ps xliv). In this lamentation many commentators find a description of the 
destruction of the temple by the Babylonians in 586 b.c., and a date 
shortly after 586 seems most probable for the composition of this 
psalm. A Maccabean date, favored by some critics, is now ruled out by 
the discovery at Qumran of substantial Psalms’ texts belonging to the first 
century b.c. On the other hand, the arguments of Julian Morgenstem, 
“Jerusalem-485 b.c.,” in HUCA 27 (1956), 101-79, especially pp. 130 f., 
that this national lament alludes to the defilement and devastation of 
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the temple by the Edomites in ca. 485 b.c., merit serious considera¬ 
tion. 

Save for vss. 5-6, the consonantal text appears to be sound but in 
many verses its sense has been mangled by the Masoretic pointing and 
division of clauses. The principal textual difficulties stem from the 
numerous words and phrases that are hapax legomena. 

1. are you eternally angry. The first Note on Ps lx 3 examines this 
sense of zanahta, which most versions render “cast us off,” inserting the 
accusative “us” for which there is no textual warrant. 

Why. The force of lamdh in the first colon extends to the parallel 
colon, in keeping with the poetic usage discussed in the Notes to Pss iii 
1-2 (Psalms /, p. 16) and lii 3. Its omission enables the poet to counter¬ 
poise the parallel cola with eleven syllables each. 

do your nostrils smoke. A vivid anthropomorphism that is obscured 
by such translations as “Why does thy anger smoke? (RSV). Which is 
to say that ye'san , app e ka semantically equals Ps xviii 9, ‘alah ‘asan 
b e> app5, “Smoke rose from his nostrils.” Cf. UT, 3 Aqht:obv: 25-26, 
km qfr baph, “like smoke from his nostrils.” 

against. The second Note on Ps xxxiv 17 (Psalms I, p. 207) cites 
other texts with b e in a hostile sense. 

2. Remember. Found as a Canaanite gloss in J. Knudtzon, Die EL 
Amarna Tafeln (Leipzig, 1915) (abbr. EA) 228:19, yazkurmi, the root 
zkr now probably appears in the Ugaritic personal names dkr (UT, 
2011:37) and dkry (2017:4). 

your flock. The metaphorical use of so’n, “sheep,” to designate the 
Jews (as the Israelites are called in the post-Exilic period) in the pre¬ 
ceding colon suggests that ^dd^ka, literally “your assembly,” here 
metaphorically denotes “your flock.” See the first Note on Ps xxii 17 
(Psalms 1, p. 140). The metaphor continues into the next colon. 

you acquired. The omission of the relative pronoun characterizes the 
style of this psalmist; cf. vss. 18, 19. 

Redeem. Apparently balancing imperative z e kor, “remember,” gaalta 
should be parsed as precative perfect (Psalms /, pp. 20 ff.). See Ps lxxvii 
16. 

with your club. Parsing iSebef as an accusative of means sharing the 
pronominal suffix of the following word; Psalms 1, pp. 17 f. Cf. Ps xxiii 
4 and Mic vii 14, r e ‘eh ' amm e kd b e sibfeka sd’n nah a latekd, “Shepherd 
your people with your club, the sheep of your patrimony.” The ps almi st 
asks God to smite the invaders with the shepherd’s club. 

your patrimony. See Psalms 1, p. 13, for this translation of nahalatekd. 

Mount Zion. The collocation of nah a latekd, “your patrimony,” and har 
$iyydn, “Mount Zion,” is reminiscent of UT, *nt:m:27, bgr nhlty, “on the 
mountain of my patrimony.” 

where you abode, zeh sdkantd bo literally reads “which you abode 
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upon it,” with relative zeh corresponding to the Ugaritic relative pro¬ 
noun d; cf. UT, § 6.24, and Phoenician Ahiram Inscription, ’rn z p'l 
*tb‘l, “the sarcophagus which Ittobaal made.” 

3. Raise up. hdrimah forms an inclusion with vs. 22, qumah, “arise,” 
and bears on the pointing and translation of vs. 21, yeseb, “sit.” 

your own people. Since MT p e 'dmekd, “your feet,” yields no sense, 
I assume a consonantal original p'mk, to be analyzed into the con¬ 
junction pa, “and,” but here serving an emphasizing function like waw 
emphaticum (Psalms I, p. 329), followed by ‘amm e ka, “your people.” 
Hence vocalize the complete expression p e ‘amm e kd, and compare the 
Syriac reading “your servants.” The faulty Masoretic pointing traces back 
to their complete unfamiliarity with pa, “and, but,” as can be ascer¬ 
tained by examining the Masoretic vocalization of the passages listed in 
Psalms 7, p. 293. For present purposes the most apposite parallel is 
Amos i 11, wayyittor p e la‘ad (MT wayyitrop la‘ad ) 'appo w e ‘ebrdtd 
sam e rah (MT s e marah ) nesah, “And he kept his wrath perpetually, and 
cherished his fury forever.” The emergent parallelism between the verbs 
natar and samar reappears in Jer iii 5 and supports the analysis of p e 
as emphasizing la'ad. My former colleague W. L. Moran first recognized 
the conjunction p e in the Amos passage. Cf. the first Note on Ps Ixxii 
16 for another possible instance of this particle. Of course, “your 
people” makes a fine counterpart to “your sanctuary.” 

from the total ruins . 1 0 in Pmassu’ot bears the frequent Ugaritic- 
Hebrew sense “from”; cf. the fourth Note on Ps lx 3. Though the 
text literally reads “perpetual ruins,” some translators (e.g., CCD) see 
in nesah a superlative element stressing the totality of the destruction 
rather than its duration. A similar expression of the superlative is noted 
in v. 7. 

your sanctuary. Suffixless qodes, Ugar. qds, shares the determining 
force of the suffix in , amm e kd, “your people,” in the first colon; cf. the 
second Note on Ps lxiii 3. Verses 2, 10, and 18 exhibit other instances 
of double-duty suffixes. 

4. roared. Namely, like lions since in biblical idiom sd' a gu is usually 
predicated of lions, or used in similes comparing a sound to a lion’s 
roar. The choice of verb here may help identify “the wild beasts” in 
vs. 19. Ugar. tigt, however, denotes the neighing of a horse. 

assembly. Heb, moed equals Ugar. m‘d in the phrase pbr m‘d, 
“those gathered in assembly,” and Phoen. mw‘d in the Egyptian story of 
Wen-Amon. Consult John A. Wilson, “The Assembly of a Phoenician 
City,” in JNES 4 (1945), 245. 

emblems by the hundreds. Probably the standards of the units of the 
invading army. Cf. Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness. Redividing the consonants to read ’otot 
m e atot (MT 'ototam * otot ), and expla inin g m c> atot as a form with 
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two feminine endings, like q e satot, “bows,” fcpatot, “lips.” On the 
position of the numeral as a genitive following its noun, cf. e.g., 
I Kings xvi 10; Deut xv 9, and GK, § 134o. 

5. They set fire. Verses 5 and 6 are among the most obscure and 
difficult of the entire Psalter, and what is proposed here remains in 
the realm of conjecture. 

By reading yad'iku for MT yiwwada’ k e comparing Ps cxviii 12, 
d'kw k e ’es qosim, “They blazed like a fire of thorns,” we can extract 
a coherent translation from the consonantal text. Normally denoting “to 
extinguish,” da‘ak in the hiphil (or piel) may have also carried an op¬ 
posite meaning; cf. Psalms I, pp. 158, 265. 

axes, qardummot probably equals Ugar. qrdm in the divine title 
ally qrdm. 

hacked. Assuming some such meaning for sbk in the hapax legomenon 
phrase biPbok ‘e$. 

6. They cut down. Consonantal ‘tt may well preserve a verb whose 
meaning is no longer known. Given the large number of hapax legomena 
in the psalm, an emendation to yigd 0, u (LXX), “They cut down,” 
should be discountenanced. 

its doors. Vocalizing p e tdheha (LXX, Symmachus) for MT pittuhehd, 
“its carvings.” 

7. utterly. Literally “to the nether world,” la’dres is an expression 
of the superlative, much like ¥’ol, “Sheol," and mawet, “death,” which 
in certain phrases express the superlative. Cf. D. Winton Thomas, 
“A Consideration of Some Unusual Ways of Expressing the Superlative 
in Hebrew,” in VT 3 (1953), 209-24. Another instance may be present 
in Ps Ixxxix 40, hillaltd la’ares nizrd, “You utterly desecrated his crown.” 

8. their progeny. MT ninam is correct; it is the subject of the qal 
passive verb kurdpu , as explained in the next Note. A denominative 
verb from run is studied in the third Note to Ps lxxiii 17. 

be burned. Joining Surapii to the middle colon which now reads 
ninam yahad iurapu, and parsing iurapu (MT far^pii) as the pausal 
form of the qal passive. Since it expresses design (“They said in their 
heart”), iurapu must be a precative perfect; Psalms I, pp. 19ff. 

9. Signs for us. The suffix of ’ ototenu is objective; GK, § 135m. 
The ps almis t thinks of his time as characterized by the absence alik e 
of miracles (“signs”) and prophecy. 

no prophet now. Comparing Ps lxxvii 9, “Have visions from him 
come to an end?” 

the evidence. Reading ‘edim (MT ‘ad mdh, “How long?”), the 
plural of 'ed, “witness, testimony, evidence.” This reading uncovers an 
instance of inclusion begun by the first word in the verse, ’ ototenii, 
“signs for us,” which recalls the juxtaposition in Isa xix 20, l e ’dt ul e ‘ed, 
“for a sign and for a witness.” 
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has come to us. Vocalizing *atanu (MT ’ ittanu ), the verb ’atd 
followed by the dative suffix -nu. In Biblica 45 (1964), 239, M. Bogaert 
has identified in Job iii 25 another instance of this verb followed by 
a dative suffix. Cf. the syntax of synonymous bd\ “to come,” in Pss 
xxxv 8, xxxvi 12, xliv 18, cix 17, cxix 41. 

10. the adversary . . . the foe. For the Ugaritic pairing of the root 
srr with ' dyeb , see Psalms 1, pp. 139 ff., and the second Note on 
Ps liv 9. 

blaspheme you. Commentators maintain that here and in vs. 18 
y e harep is used absolutely, and while this is formally true, it is in 
reality incorrect because y e hdrep shares the suffix of sim e ka, “your 
name,” on the principle of the double-duty suffix. Consult the fourth 
Note on vs. 3. By forgoing the suffix, the poet could number ten 
syllables in the first colon and eleven in the second; had he used it, 
the first colon would have been top-heavy with twelve syllables. 

revile. The verb y e na’e$ appears in UT, 2 Aqht:i:29-30, fbq Iht 
ni$h, “who will shut the jaws of his detractors.” 

O Conqueror. Parsing lanesah as the vocative lamedh (see the 
second Note on Ps Ixxiii 1) followed by the divine appellative nesah. 
The standard Hebrew lexicons recognize this appellative in I Sam xv 
29, nesah yisrctel, but differ in its rendition. Some give “Eminence of 
Israel,” while others prefer “Glory of Israel.” In I Sam xv 29 the 
Vulg. reads triumphator, which fits the present context very well since 
it deals with military foes. In Late Hebrew ndsah means “to conquer.” 
Stylistically, vocative “O Conqueror” matches vocative “O God” in the 
first colon. From this analysis it becomes quite clear that Ps xliv 24, 
lanesah, parallel to vocative ’ a ddnay, should now be analyzed in the 
same manner. Hence translate, “Arise! Why do you sleep, O Lord? / 
Awake! Be not angry, O Conqueror!” It might be remarked that Ps 
xliv, like the present poem, is a national lament. 

11. draw back . . . bring near. The poet depicts Yahweh as idly 
seated, folding his hands upon his lap. 

your left hand. For this definition of yad, Psalms 1, p. 163, and 
Biblica 47 (1966), 315-16. Another instance of conditioned meaning 
is commented upon in vs. 16. The first colon ends with yadeka and 
not with the following word, as read by MT. Hence the verse scans 
into 3+3. 

bring your right hand near. Vocalizing a hiphil participle maqrib 
(MT miqqereb ). The Ugaritic texts balancing yd and ymn, as here, 
are given in the references cited in the preceding Note. 

your bosom. Reading pausal heqeka, since this word ends vs. 11. 
The double-accusative construction wimin e ka maqrib heqeka may be 
compared with UT, 77:27, aqrbk abh b‘l , “I shall have you approach 
her father Baal.” 
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12. Destroy. Attaching kalleh to vs. 12, and parsing it as piel 
imperative. This transposition leaves vs. 11 with six balanced words 
in a 3+3 pattern and effects a perfect balancing in vs. 12, which 
now has eight words that scan into 4 (or 2+2) +4 (or 2+2) meter. 

In choosing kalleh, the psalmist employs a word that is frequent in 
mythical texts (see the first Note on vs. 13) and hence gravid with 
mythological overtones. Just as this verb describes the destruction of 
cosmic foes in mythical contexts, so may God destroy his historical 
adversaries who have sacked Jerusalem. 

O God. If original, the waw of we’lohim may be parsed as a 
vocative particle as in Ps lxxv 2 and Jer xi 20. It might be compared 
with At. wa, a particle expressing either admiration or grief. Cf. also 
UT, 52:13, wM sd ilm Id atrt wrhm, “O fields, divine fields, fields of 
Asherah and the Maiden!” 

the kings from the East. Pointing malke (MT malki) miqqedem, 
whose grammar compares with that of, say, Ezek xxi 17, m e qure ’el 
hereb (GK, § 130a), or reading malke~m (with enclitic mem) qedem 
“kings of the East.” Hummel in JBL 76 (1957), 97, has argued the 
incorrectness of malki, “my king,” rightly noting that nowhere else in 
the psalm is the first person used. 

These “kings from the East” would be the rulers of the the Moabites, 
Edomites, often called b e ne qedem, “dwellers in the East,” and the 
Ammonites, also an Eastern people. 

This new reading bears on the translation and exegesis of Isa xix 11, 
“How can you say to Pharaoh, ‘I am a son of wise men, ben malke 
qedem’?” Usually translated “a son of ancient kings,” ben malke 
qedem makes much better sense when rendered “a son of Eastern 
kings,” namely, one schooled in Eastern or Edomite wisdom, which 
was famous in biblical times; cf. Jer xlix 7; Obad 8; I Kings v 
10 f.; Job i 3; Prov xxx 1, and Robert Pfeiffer, ZAW 3 (1926), 
13-25. 

achieve. Balancing imperative kalleh, “destroy,” the participle po'el 
functions as a surrogate for the imperative. Other instances of this 
stylistic variation are noticed at Pss ix 14, xvii 14, lxxx 2. 

victory. As in Ps liii 7, y e $u‘ot is a fe minin e singular form of the 
Phoenician type. The pervasive military language indicates that “victory” 
(RSV “salvation”) is the nuance borne by y e Xu‘ot; cf. the third Note 
on Ps lxvii 3. In fact, the mention of “victory” here prepares for vss. 
13-17, which describe Yahweh’s signal triumph over the powers of 
chaos. 

in the middle of the earth. Namely, in Jerusalem which was regarded 
as the navel of the earth; see Psalms I, pp. 142 f., 290. Since, however, 
Jerusalem stands west of qedem, the psalmist may also be alluding in 
vss. 11-12 to the motif of the four cardinal points discussed in 
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Psalms l, pp. 291 f. Thus yadeka, “left hand,” connotes the north, 
y 6 m'ineka, “right hand,” the south, qedem denotes “east,” and if qereb 
ha,’ares refers to Jerusalem, we have the fourth direction. And if this 
explanation is misguided, one can find the missing point of the compass 
in the first colon of vs. 13, yam, “sea,” but often denoting “west.” 
This motif recurs in Pss xlviii 3, 8, 11, cxxxix 9-11; Isa xliii 5-6; Job 
xxiii 8-9; on the last passage consult Pope (The Anchor Bible, vol. 15), 
Note ad loc. 

13. It was you. In his efforts to convince God that he should 
intervene on behalf of Jerusalem, the psalmist appeals to Yahweh’s 
victory over the forces of chaos and evil before he created the universe. 
The poet describes this triumph in mythical language taken over from 
the Canaanites, as we know from Ugaritic literature. UT, 67:i:l-3, 
contains the following message addressed to the god Baal, who represents 
the forces of good: ktmfa Itn btn brh tkly bin ‘qltn Sfyf d sb‘t ra$m, 
“When you smite Lotan [=Leviathan], the primeval dragon, when you 
destroy the twisting dragon, the mighty one of the seven heads.” Cf. 
also UT, < nt:m:3 '1 ^ 1'1 . 

It should be remarked that in vss. 13-17 the psalmist uses the 
independent pronoun ' attah , “you,” seven times. The subtle artistry 
of the poet appears more clearly with the knowledge that Yahweh’s 
rival Leviathan had seven heads. Yahweh by himself was able to 
crush the seven heads of the dragon. 

who shattered. The frequent translation of porarta as “divide” has 
been influenced by the assumption that the psalmist is here describing 
the division of waters during the passage through the Sea of Reeds 
(Exod xiv 21). Thus KJ reads, “Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength,” with the marginal note that the Hebrew text reads “break” 
instead of “divide.” The Ugaritic parallels show that vss. 13—14 do 
not describe historical events but rather primeval happenings. This 
copious use of mythological motifs does not, however, warrant the 
conclusion of Folker Willesen in VT 2 (1952), 289-306, that this psalm 
has no relation whatever to any historical occurrence, but is completely 
cultic. For him this is not a national ps alm of lamentation but originally 
a ritual lament with a fixed position in the cult drama of the New 
Year Festival. Willesen unfortunately overlooks those historical psalms, 
such as Ps lxxxix, which intersperse the description of historical oc¬ 
currences with mythological motifs. See below on vs. 20. 

the Sea with your strength. One catches the overtones when com¬ 
paring the phrase b e 'ozz e ka yam with UT, 68:17, nhr ‘z ym lymk, 
“River is strong, Sea does not collapse.” Though he may have held 
his own in the combat with Baal, Sea did collapse under the crushing 
blows of Yahweh. 

who smashed. Here predicated of Yahweh, in Canaanite myth sib - 
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bartd describes the action of Baal in UT, 1 Aqht:114, and of the god 
Horon in 127:55—56, ytbr hrn risk, “May Horon smash your head!” 
The biblical phrase sibbarta rd’se tanriirii closely resembles Ugaritic 
ytbr . . . risk. 

the heads of Tannin. Reading ra’se tannini and attaching the final 
mem of MT to the next word. The final vowel of tannini would be 
the genitive ending examined in the sixth Note on Ps lxv 6. Another 
example is cited in vs. 20. 

The heads of the monster Tannin, another name for Sea, were seven 
in number as appears from UT, 67:3, d sb‘t rasm, “the one of seven 
heads,” Rev xiii 1, and from the stylistic observation made in the 
first Note to this verse. Mesopotamian cylinder seals also depict 
seven-headed dragons being attacked by gods; see J. B. Pritchard, The 
Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament (Princeton, 
1954), No. 691, p. 221; Anna Maria Bisi, “LTdra; Antecedenti figurativi 
orientali di un mito greco,” in Melanges de Carthage (—Cahiers de 
Byrsa X; Paris, 1964-65), pp. 21-42, especially PI. IV, No. 1. 

surging from the sea. Repoint MT ‘al hammayim, “upon the waters,” 
to 'oleh miyyam, and compare vs. 23, ‘oleh tdmid, “the ever-ascending 
(uproar).” For this reading I am indebted to Liudger Sabottka (private 
communication). The construing of the plural of majesty tanniriim with 
singular participle ‘ oleh is ad sensum and grammatically unexceptionable. 

14. Leviathan. Heb. liwydtan equals Ugar. Un, “Leviathan,” one 
of the names of the primeval dragons subdued by Yahweh at the dawn 
of creation. 

who gave him. The psalmist plays on the final two syllables of 
liwydtan, which sound like the verb ytn, “to give,” in Ugaritic, and 
tittnennu. Two other puns are commented upon in vss. 18 and 19. 
The pairing of perfect rissaqtd “You crushed," with imperfect titt¬ 
nennu, “You gave,” exhibits a characteristic of Canaanite poetry com¬ 
mented upon in the first Note to Ps liv 7. 

to be gathered. A doubtful translation based on reading the infinitive 
construct la 4a mdl (MT l 6 ‘dm l e -), and on the assumption that 'dmal, 
“to labor, make,” covers the same semantic spectrum as ‘Utah, “to 
make,” but also “to collect,” or pa‘al, “to make,” but in Phoenician 
also “to collect” 

by desert tribes. The defeat of Sea will be so complete that the ocean 
will become a desert. With this description the psalmist foreshadows 
the thought of vs. 15b. On siyyim, see the first Note to Ps lxxii 9. 

16. caused ... to be. Occurring in a description which the psalmist 
has adapted from Canaanite literature, h a kindta probably bears the 
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Ugaritic-Phoenician denotation of kwn, “to be, exist,” mentioned in 
the seventh Note on Ps lxv 10. 

the moon and the sun. The phrase madr wasames illustrates the 
poetic usage examined in vs. 11, where yadeka denotes specifically 
“left hand” by reason of being paired with y e minekd, “right hand.” In 
other texts ma’dr, “luminary,” may denote either the moon or the sun, 
but here, because it is conditioned by semes, it bears the conditioned 
meaning “moon.” Cf. UT, 77:38-39, ar yrfr wyrfr yark, “Let shine the 
moon, and may the moon shine for/upon you!” 

17. the zones. As several commentators have observed, g e bulot, 
“limits, boundaries,” here associated with “s umm er and winter,” specif¬ 
ically refers to the temperature zones. 

18. the insults. Psalms I, p. 42, collects the evidence for this meaning 
zo’t. 

the foe who blasphemed you. As noticed in the third Note on vs. 2, 
the psalmist tends to omit the relative pronoun, with the Hebrew 
reading 'dyeb herep. As noticed in the second Note on vs. 10 ’dyeb, 
“foe,” shares the suffix of simeka, “your name,” in the second colon. 
As in vs. 10, moreover, metrical considerations led to the omission of 
the suffix after herep. 

19. to wild beasts. Reading hayyat (MT hayyat ) and explaining the 
form as feminine absolute ending in -at; GK, § 80g, and the second 
Note on Ps lviii 9. Here the singular form expresses a collective idea. 
Verse 4, sd’ a gu, usually predicated of lions by biblical writers, provides 
a clue to the identification of these “wild beasts.” Cf. Ps vii 3, “Rescue 
me lest he tear me (nap$i) apart like a lion.” 

those. Literally “souls, persons.” 

taught by you. Usually rendered "dove” (RSV), or emended to 
todeka, “those who praise you,” consonantal twrk lends itself to 
a satisfactory parsing according to the principles of Northwest Semitic 
grammar. Once the suffix -ka is identified as a dative employed to 
express agency, the imperfect passive form of hiphil hordh, “to teach,” 
comes to light. Hence vocalize tureka, “taught by you,” whose subject 
is feminine nepei, “those.” As in vss. 2 and 18, the poet omits 
the relative pronoun. The first Note on Ps lxiii 11 examines other 
instances of dative suffixes with passive verbs. Certainly, “those taught 
by you” (cf. Isa liv 13, limmude yhwh) makes a fine parallel to 
“your afflicted.” Note the chiastic arrangement of verbs and objects 
in the two cola: verb-object//object-verb. 

The lives. The psalmist continues his punning (see vss. 14 and 18), 
using hayyat to denote both “wild beasts” and “lives.” The second 
Note on Ps lx 5 points out that the Hebrew poets, when resorting 
to puns in laments, follow their Canaanite predecessors. 
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O Conqueror . See the fourth Note on vs. 10. 

20. upon your temple. Reading l e biratekd (MT labb e rit ki), the 
suffixed form of birdh, Akk. birtu, “citadel, castle,” but which specifically 
denotes “temple” in I Chron xxix 1, 19; see J. M. Myers (The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 12; New York, 1965). In the Bible birdh occurs seventeen 
times, but only in post-Exilic books; this fact and the employment of 
birdh by I Chronicles to designate the temple of Jerusalem provide 
us with a valuable piece of philological evidence for dating this psalm 
to the post-Exilic period. In the Nabataean inscriptions byr* also denotes 
“temple”; cf. Jean-Hoftijzer, DISO, p. 35, lines 6-7. 

the city. Namely, Jerusalem. As in some Phoenician inscriptions, 
'eres here denotes “city” in contrast to birdh, “the temple,” and n e ’ot, 
“the countryside.” When describing the open conduits that carried water 
to a pool within Jerusalem, II Chron xxxii 4 uses the expression 
b e tdk hd’ares, correctly rendered by LXX did. tes pdleos, “through 
the city.” The present writer has studied other biblical texts where 
’eres denotes “city, city-state,” in PNWSP, pp. 62 f., and Biblica 
47 (1966), 280. On II Chron xxxii 4, see W. G. E. Watson, VT 20 
(1970), 502, n. 6; Biblica 53 (1972), 192-93. 

is filled. Detaching the yod from MT ky and prefixing it to the 
verb to read yiml e ’u (MT mal e ’u). 

with darkness. Vocalizing mehosekj (MT mah a sakke). For the con¬ 
struction male’ min, see Ps cxxvii 5; Jer li 34; Ezek xxxii 6; Eccles i 
8. As in vs. 13, tanriiru, “T annin ,” the final vowel of hoseki is taken 
as the genitive ending. 

the countryside. The poet makes a threefold division: the temple, 
the city, the countryside. 

21. sit. With the Syriac, reading yeseb (MT yasob ) and interpreting 
the action as part of the mourning ritual during which the vanquished 
sat upon the ground. Cf. Neh i 4, “When I heard these words, I 
sat down and wept”; Lam ii 10, “The elders of Daughter Zion sit 
upon the ground and weep.” Consult Desmond Beime, “A Note on 
Numbers 11, 4,” in Biblica 44 (1963), 201-3. 

This prayer apparently harks back to vs. 3, hdrimdh p e, amm e kd, 
“Raise up your people!” 

22. how fools blaspheme you . Literally herpat e kd minrii nabdl reads 
“your blasphemy by fools.” 



PSALM 75 

(lxxv 1-11) 


1 For the director. “Destroy not!” A psalm of Asaph, a song. 


2 We give you thanks, O God, 

we give you thanks, O Near One! 

Your heavens proclaim your wondrous deeds. 

3 Indeed, I will summon the assembly, [ 2 ]* 

I will judge with equity. 

4 When the earth totters, [ 3 ] 

and all who dwell in it, 

It is I who will steady its pillars. Selah 

5 I say, “O boastful, do not boast, [ 4 ] 

O wicked, do not raise your horn! 

6 Raise not your horn against the Exalted One, [ 5 ] 

nor speak against the Ancient Mountainl” 

7 For he is the Victor from the East and from the West, [ 6 ] 

he is the Victor from the desert to the mountains. 

8 For God is the ruler, [ 7 ] 

the one who brings down, 
and the one who raises up. 

9 For in Yahweh’s hand is a cup, [ 8 ] 


and with wine the bowl is filled; 
he will draw and pour from this. 

Ah, its dregs will they drain, 

all the wicked of the earth will drink. 

10 But I shall extol the Eternal, [ 9 ] 

I shall sing to the God of Jacob. 

11 I shall break off all the horns of the wicked, [ 10 ] 

but the horns of the Just One will be exalted. 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lxxv. Because of its unusual structure and diversified contents, this 
psalm cannot be readily classified wi thin the standard types of psalms. 
In vs. 2 the community on earth, as well as the heavens, give thanks 
to God for his nearness and, as will be seen from the contents 
of the poem, for his just governance of the universe. Verses 3-6 are 
a divine oracle, spoken by a prophet or priest, warning the wicked 
against the sin of arrogance and of the impending universal judgment. 
In vss. 7-9 the psalmist describes God’s supreme dominion, and depicts 
a scene of the final judgment, while vs. 10, probably uttered by the 
king on behalf of the community, is an act of praise. The final verse 
contains another divine oracle announcing the final discomfiture of the 
wicked and the triumph of the Just One. 

This brief poem, composed in archaic language that resembles the 
wording of the Song of Hannah (I Sam ii 1-10), contains twelve 
divine names—hence more titles and names than the number of verses 
—five of which have cropped up by applying the principles of North¬ 
west Semitic gr amm ar and lexicography. 

1. Destroy not1 Cf. the first Note on Ps lvii 1. 

2. O Near Onel Parsing w e qdrdb as the vocative particle examined 
in the second Note on Ps lxxiv 12 followed by the divine title 
qarob , cited in the first Note on Ps lxix 19. Cf. Ps cxix 151, qarob 
'attah yhwh, “You are near, O Yahweh,” and Jer xii 2, xxiii 23. In 
the Koran, qarib and ' aqrab figure among the numerous divine titles; 
cf. Y. Moubarac, “Les noms, titres et attributs divins dans le Coran," 
in MusSon 68 (1955), 94-135; 325-68, especially p. 340. 

The point of this title is to refute the deistic belief of the wicked 
that God is too distant to take much interest in human behavior; 
cf. Psalms I, pp. 62, 69. 

Your heavens. The problems created by Pmekd, “your name,” can 
be resolved by the pointing sameka, “your heavens.” The resultant 
sentiment evokes Ps xix 2, “The heavens are procl aimin g the glory of 
God.” 
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3. Indeed. Identifying kt as the emphatic introduction of the divine 
oracle; cf. the fourth Note on Ps liv 7. 

1 will summon . For this sense of ' eqqah, see Num xxiii 11; Judg 
xi 5; I Sam xvi 11, and BDB, p. 543b 6. 

the assembly. Customarily translated “appointed time,” md'ed bears 
rather the meaning discussed at Ps lxxiv 4. The oracle speaks of the 
final judgment when all men will be s umm oned before the divine 
tribunal. Cf. Ps lxv 3-4; Joel iii 12; Hab ii 3. 

with equity. In distributive justice, giving equitable punishment to 
the wicked and vindication to the just; cf. Pss vii 7-9, xcviii 9. 
Plural mesarlm probably occurs in the Ugaritic personal name bn 
msrm. 

4. totters. Zorell’s (ZLH, p. 416a) discussion of the root mug, “to 
tremble, totter," is quite superior to that of BDB. The interpretation 
of this metaphor is linked to that of Ps xi 3, “When (the) foundations 
are being torn down, what is the Just One doing?” The undermining 
of justice on earth connotes the under minin g of the earth’s foundations. 
Cf. also Ps lxxxii 5. 

It is 1. As in vs. 3, the independent pronoun adds emphasis. The 
use of ’ a rii in vs. 3 and ’anoki here led Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 164, 
to comment that the full form probably betrays another hand. This 
assessment, however, is overtaken not only by biblical usage (e.g.. Job 
xxxiii 9), but also by Ugaritic practice. Numerous texts (e.g., UT, 49, 
51, 67, Aqht) manifest both forms, sometimes in the same couplet; 
e.g., UT, 51:iv:59-60, p'db an *,nn atrt p'db ank a]yd ult, “Am I to act 
as a lackey of Asherah, and am I to act like the holder of a trowel?” 
Cf. UT, § 6.2. 

who will steady. As in vs. 9, masak, “will draw,” the perfect form 
tikkanfi expresses future action by reason of its balance with future 
forms ’ eqqah and ’ espdf in vs. 3, and in vs. 4 with the present participle 
n e mogim. The root of tikkanfi occurs in I Sam ii 3, wHeon tok e nu 
(MT w e lo ' nitk e nu) ‘ a tildt, “And the Victor is the weigher (i.e., he 
holds in equilibrium) of actions.” See the second Note on vs. 7. 

its pillars. Cf. Ps xxiv 2; Job xxxviii 4, and I Sam ii 8, “For 
the pillars of the earth are Yahweh’s, and on them he has set the 
world.” 

5. O boastful. Analyzing lahol e Um into vocative lamedh (see Psalms /, 
Ps xvi 2, and VT 16 [1966], 310), and the substantive whose pagan 
connotations are commented upon at Pss v 6 and lxxiii 3. 

O wicked. See preceding Note. 
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your horn, qaren requires no suffix since it is part of the body; 
see the third Note on Ps lvi 8. The psalmist curiously employs all 
three numbers of qeren: here and in vs, 6 the form is singular, while 
in vs. 11 we find both the dual qarne and the plural qar^ndt. In 
our verse, the singular form was probably dictated by metrical considera¬ 
tions, each colon numbering eleven syllables. A dual or plural form 
would have upset this balance by adding an extra syllable to the 
second colon. 

As is clear from the parallelism, “to raise one’s horn” is figurative 
for “to become arrogant.’’ 

6. Raise not . . . against the Exalted One. The phrase ’ al tdrimti 
lammarom contains the figure of speech known as theological word¬ 
play, a subject examined in Psalms I, pp. xxrx, 17, 113, 285. Cf. also 
the second Note on Ps Ixiv 9, and Pss xcvii 7, cxxxix 24, cxl 9-10, 
cxlvii 6; Job xxii 25. 

the Exalted One. See Psalms 1, pp. 44 f. 

nor. Negative ' al in the first colon also negatives the second colon; 
Psalms I, p. 58, and the third Note on Ps lix 16. Cf. also Ps cxxi 
1-2; Isa lxiii 13-14; Jer xxii 30; Job xxii 11; Prov xxvii 24. A new 
instance of the double-duty negative appears in Ps xc 3. 

speak. Or “charge,” i.e., like a bull. Psalms I, p. 9, discusses some 
cognate meanings of dibber. 

the Ancient Mountain. Psalms I, pp. 45 and 118, 191, give differing 
translations of this phrase, but that found on pp. 118, 191 seems 
favored by the fact that many of the ancient versions (Aquila, Quinta 
of Origen, Juxta Hebraeos, Syr., Targ.) understand ‘dtaq as an attribute 
of $awwar, “neck,” and not as a modifier of the verb t°dabb e ru, “speak.” 
With the LXX and Vulg. I would read su'r (with intrusive aleph), 
a divine appellative cited in Psalms I, pp. 105, 118, 191. By reading 
the adjective ‘atfiq (Juxta Hebraeos reads cervice veteri, “with an 
old neck”), as in Ps xxxi 19, we recognize in $u’r ‘atfiq the semantic 
equivalent of Isa xxvi 4, $ur ‘oldmim , “the Everlasting Mountain,” or 
if one prefers, “the Rock of Ages.” Cf. Job ix 5, hamma'fiq hdrim, 
rendered by LXX, “who makes the mountains grow old,” and xiv 18. 
The resultant parallelism between mSrom, which literally means “height,” 
and fii’r, literally “mountain, rock,” is unexceptionable. 

As in Ps xxxi 19, the psalmist seems to be engaging in a theological 
wordplay on ‘ atfiq and 4 atdq, “arrogant,” because the clause Pdabb^ru 
b e fu’r ‘ atfiq is reminiscent of Ps xciv 4, y e dabb e ru 'dtaq, “They 
speak arrogantly.” 

7. For. ki evidently indicates the transition from the words of the 
divine oracle to those of the psalmist who gives the reasons why 
insolence is foolhardy. 

the Victor. Vocalizing le’ (MT Id ’), an adjective or stative participle 
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of the frequent Northwest Semitic root Vy, “to prevail,” and comparing 
the Hebrew fe minin e personal name le’dh. See Psalms 1, pp. 46, 144, 
and more recently Biblica 47 (1966), 408, with bibliography. Another 
divine title manif esting a s imil ar stative formation is ’em, “the Awe- 
Inspirer” (contrast the active form ' dyom, “dreadful,” much like Ugar. 
ib, “foe,” and Heb. ’ oyeb ) in Num xii 6, sim e ‘u-nd’ dibre ’em (MT 
d e baray ’im) yihyeh n e bV a kem yhwh , “Listen carefully to the words of 
the Awe-Inspirer; Yahweh will be your prophet.” Cf. also Lam v 22. 

The close association of the divine titles su’r *atUq, “the Ancient 
Mountain,” and le\ “the Victor,” may serve to clarify Job xxxvi 5, 
hen ’el kabbir w e le’ (MT w e lo’) yim’as kabbir kd a h leb, “Though El 
is the Old One, he is still the Victor; the Old One detests stubbornness.” 

East . . . West . . . desert . . . mountains. The motif of the four 
cardinal points, considered in the fourth Note to Ps lxxiv 12. 

from the East . . . from the West . Comparing dialectal Phoenician 
Panamuwa 13, mn mwq’ Jmf w‘d m‘rb, “from the East even to the 
West.” 

from the desert. Namely, from the southern quarter. 

to the mountains. Parsing hdrim as an accusative of place in answer 
to the question whither; GK, § 118d-f, and UT, 2059:10-11, any 
kn dt likt msrm, “The sturdy ship which you sent to Egypt.” Here 
the poet has in min d the mountains of Lebanon, or the North, for 
as Briggs has remarked (ad loc.) y if the author lived in middle Palestine 
or Galilee, “the mountains” would be the North. This analysis of the 
phrase mimmidbar (MT mimmidbar) hdrim entails a new translation of 
a phrase in Deut xi 24, “Every place on which the sole of your foot 
treads shall be yours; your territory shall be min hammidbar wehall e banon 
min hanndhdr n e har p e rat w e ‘ad hayyam ha’ah a rdn yihyeh g e bul e kem, 
“From the desert right to Lebanon (RSV ‘from the wilderness and 
Lebanon’), and from the River, the river Euphrates, right to the 
western sea shall be your territory.” 

8. the ruler. Consult Psalms 1, p. 13, first Note on Ps ii 10 for this 
denotation of Sopef. In Ps vii 12-13 one again finds Sopef associated 
with le\ “the Victor,” as well as in UT, 51:rv-v:43-44, mlkn aliy[ri\ 
b‘l tpfn win d‘lnh, “Our king is Victor Baal, our ruler; there is none 
above him .” 

the one who . Parsing zeh, not as the indefinite pronoun, but rather 
as the determinative-relative discussed in Psalms 1, p. 152, and in 
the second Note on Ps lxviii 9. 

brings down. Namely, to Sheol, the realm of the dead. As remarked 
in Psalms /, pp. 46 f., the divine appellative le\ “the Victor,” crops 
up in a surprising number of texts dealing with questions of life and 
death. Being the supreme ruler who has conquered death (cf. Hab i 
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10), Yahweh has absolute dominion over life and death. Cf. I Sam 
ii 6, “Yahweh kills and restores to life, he brings down to Sheol and 
raises up,” and Ps cxlvii 6, maspll r*Sd‘im >a de ’ares , “who brings the 
wicked down to the nether world.” Psalms I, p. 106, documents 
'eres , “nether world.” 

the one who. See above the second Note to vs. 8. 
raises up. That is, from the gates of the underworld. Cf. Ps ix 
14, m e rom e mi (our text, yarim) misSa ,<x re mdwet, “Raise me up from 
the gates of Death.” 

9. a cup. Consult the second Notes on Pss xvi 5 ( Psalms /) and lx 
5. The metaphor of God’s cup of wrath given to the wicked to drink 
is quite common in the OT; cf. Isa li 17 ff., Jer xxv 15 ff., xlix 12fL 
the bowl. Pointing homer (MT hdmar), and equating it with Ugar. 
£mr, “wine-bowl, vat.” The vocalizing is suggested by homer , “clay, 
mortar,” which in Jer xviii 4, 6, specifically refers to the material 
from which vessels are made. Though most Ugaritic specialists define 
frmr as “wine” (cf. most recently C. H. Gordon, Ugarit and Minoan 
Crete [New York, 1966], p. 49), a re-examination of the relevant texts 
reveals that “bowl” or “vat” is the correct meaning. Cf. UT, *nt:i: 
15-17, alp kd yqh bjjmr rbt ymsk bmskh, “A thousand pitchers he took 
from his bowl, ten thousand he drew from his vat”; 52:6 Sty bfymr 
yn ay, “Drink from the bowl any winel”; 1081:22, [imrm tt krm[m\ 
is unclear, but the plural form favors “vats” over “wines,” which 
normally appears in the singular. Deut xxxii 14c, dam ‘endb tisteh 
homer (MT hamer), “The blood of the grape you will drink by the 
bowl.” 

with wine, yayin is an accusative of material preceding the verb, 
a stylistic trait of the psalmists noticed in Psalms I at Ps v 10. Ps 
civ 15 supplies the most instructive parallel: w e yayin y e sammah l e bab 
’ e ndS, “And with wine he gladdens the heart of man.” 

is filled, male ', which forms an assonance with the last word of the 
first colon yahweh, ends the second colon, which becomes a three-beat 
colon balancing the first and third three-beat cola. 

he will draw. Reading the verb masak (MT mesek ), which, as 
pointed out by Graetz in the last century and endorsed by Zorell, 
ZLH, p. 452a, denotes “to draw, pour.” Ditto for Ugaritic where it 
is parallel to yqh, “he takes,” in UT, *nt:i: 16-17, cited in second 
Note to this verse. Consult UHP, p. 64, and Scott (The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 18), § 10, which renders Prov ix 2, mas e kdh yendh, 
“She has poured out her wine.” As in vs. 4, tikkanti, “I will steady,” 
the perfect form masak, in a series of verbs expressing present or 
future time, refers to a future event. 

and pour. Deriving yagger from ndgar, "to pour out,” as in II 
Sam xiv 14 and Lam iii 49. 
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from this. The antecedent of zeh being masculine homer, “bowl,” 
and not feminine kos, as explained by many commentators. Notice 
the assonance in the final words of the three cola: yahweh, male’, 
zeh. 

Ah. Vocalizing ‘ek (the defective spelling is noteworthy; MT 
' ak ). Compare Jon ii 5, where the Masoretes again confound ak 
and ’ek, and GB, p. 34a. Used either as an exclamation of lamentation 
or of satisfaction, ‘ek here expresses the gratification of the just over 
the imminent and deserved punishment of the wicked. 

its dregs. The antecedent of the fe minin e suffix in s e mareha being 
kds, “cup,” which is usually fe min ine. 

the wicked of the earth. The poet voices his belief in universalism 
(all men and nations are governed by God); see the first Note on Ps 
Ixvi 4. All the inhabitants of the world who defy God must answer 
for their insolence on the day of judgment. 

will drink. Many commentators are wont to drop yistu, but this 
deletion disrupts the meter of vs. 9 which numbers five 3-beat cola 
that are finely balanced. 

10. / shall extol. Since hiphil ’aggid normally governs an accusative, 
I propose a redivision of consonants to read ’ a gaddel, “I shall extol.” 
Cf. Ps Ixix 31, wa’ a gadd e lennu b e tddah, “and extol it with hymns of 
thanksgiving.” Cf. Biblica 45 (1964), 397, and F. M. Cross, Jr., in 
HTR 55 (1962), 234. 

the Eternal. Attaching the initial lamedh of MT l e ‘dlam to the 
preceding word, and identifying ‘olam as the divine appellative discussed 
in Psalms 1, pp. 151, 153. The psalmist evokes the tradition, preserved 
in Gen xxi 33, which names the God of Abraham ‘el ‘olam, “El the 
Eternal.” In our text we have further proof that some of God’s archaic 
titles were lost on the Masoretes. The title ‘olam antedates written 
biblical traditions, being found in a Sinai (Serabit el JJadem) Canaanite 
inscription that dates to the period 1550-1450 b.c., F. M. Cross, Jr., 
in HTR 55 (1962), 238 ff., has recognized there the phrase 7 d ‘lm. 
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“El, the One of Eternity,” on which the new readings and translations 
in Pss xii 8 and xxiv 6 ( Psalms 1) are partially based. Ps xxiv 6, 
it might be noted, associates “the One of Eternity” with “the Presence 
of Jacob.” 

the God of Jacob . Since the image of the bull’s horns recurs through¬ 
out this psalm, the toned-down title ’ e ldhe ya‘ a qdb has probably dis¬ 
placed on older reading ,a bjr ya’ a qdb, “the Bull of Jacob” (Gen xlix 
24; Isa i 24, xlix 26, lx 16; Ps cxxxii 2, 5). 

11. 1 shall break off. The speaker remains the ps almis t, who introduces 
himself in vs. 10 with wa’°n7, “But I.” With ' a gaddel , “I shall extol,” 
,a godde a \ “I shall break off,” forms an effective theological wordplay. 
The psalmist will see to it that the Just God triumph over the powers of 
evil! 

horns . . . horns. The use of dual qarne in the first colon but 
plural qarnot in the second is very curious; the latter perhaps implies 
more than two horns. 

the Just One. The poet apparently contrasts plural r'la'im, “the 
wicked,” with singular $addiq, who is God himself. To reward the just 
and punish the sinners constitutes one of the Supreme Rulers ( sdpef 
in vs. 8) principal duties. Hence the psalmist’s legitimate expostulation 
in Ps xi 3, “When (the) foundations are being tom down, what is 
the Just One ( saddiq ) doing7” Being the psalm’s final word, saddiq 
forms an inclusion with vs. 3, also spoken by God, ,a rii mesdrim ‘espof, 
“I shall judge with equity.” 



PSALM 76 
(lxxvi 1 - 13 ) 


1 For the director; with stringed instruments . A psalm of Asaph, 
a SO772. 


2 In Judah God has shown himself, 

his name is great in Israel. 

3 His covert was in Salem, [ 2 ]* 

and his lair in Zion. 

4 There with his thunderbolts he shattered the how, [ 3 ] 

shield, and sword, and weapons of war. Selah 

5 O Luminous One, you are majestic! [4] 

6 The mountains of the Lion they tried to plunder, [5] 

but the warriors slept their last sleep, 
and were found no more; 

Soldiers with their prowess perished, 

7 At your roar, O God of Jacob, [ 6 ] 

both chariot and horse lay stunned. 

8 You, you alone strike terror, [ 7 ] 

and who will be able to face your fury, 
your wrath of old? 

9 From heaven you will sound the sentence, [ 8 ] 

the earth will shudder and fall still; 

10 When you arise for the judgment, O God, [ 9 ] 

to save all the meek of the earth, Selah 

11 Truly will they praise you [ 10 ] 

for your rage with other men; 

The survivors of your rage will encircle you. 

12 Make and fulfill your vows to Yahweh your God, [11] 

let all those around him 
bring gifts to the One Who Sees, 

13 Who fathoms the mind of princes, [ 12 ] 


who should be feared by the kings of the earth. 
* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lxxvi. A song of Zion, resembling Pss xlvi and xlviii. which celebrates 
God’s victory over the nations. The psalm moves on two levels: it 
hymns the destruction through divine intervention of historical foes 
who sought to plunder Jerusalem, and at the same time announces 
the eschatological defeat of the nations at the last judgment. Though 
presenting some difficulties, the text does not deserve Gunkel’s descrip¬ 
tion, “repeatedly very corrupt.” In fact, several (vss. 3, 6, 7) of the 
obscurities are cleared away by the recognition of a simple metaphor. 

2. has shown himself. Reading niphal perfect noda' for MT niphal 
participle nodd\ and comparing Ps xlviii 4. Both these texts allude 
to an historic occasion which cannot be determined with certitude. 

3. His covert . . . his lair. The observation of Briggs, CECBP, 
II, p. 166, that the poet probably intended these terms in a literal 
sense, conceiving of God as the Lion of Judah, is sustained by the 
reading proposed in vs. 5. A number of texts liken God to a lion: 
Ps 1 22; Isa xxxi 4; Jer xxv 38; Hos v 14, xiii 7; Job x 16, xvi 
9; Lam iii 10. 

Salem. An ancient name of Jerusalem (Gen xiv 18; Heb vii 1-2). 

4. with his thunderbolts. Parsing ris e pey as an accusative of means; 
the suffix of consonantal rspy is that of the third person masculine 
singular following a plural substantive, discussed in the seventh Note 
on Ps lxviii 11. See below on Ps lxxviii 9. The lexicons recognize 
r e sdpim, “thunderbolts,” in Ps lxxviii 48. 

This interpretation calls for a reconsideration of the cognate verse 
Ps xlvi 10, “The bow he breaks, and snaps the spear, the shields 
he bums with fire.” In view of our passage and the specific denotation 
of “lightning” that ’eS bears in Pss xviii 13, 14, cxlviii 3; Exod ix 
23, 24, etc., one may propose rendering ‘ a galot yiSrop ba'es, “the 
war chariots he bums with lightning.” See the second Note on vs. 7 
for ‘ a galdt, “war chariots.” 

weapons of war. Literally “war,” milhdmdh by metonymy here denotes 
“weapons of war,” as long admitted by numerous scholars; Zorell, 
ZLH, p. 441a, cites Isa iii 25, xxi 15, xxii 2; Hos i 7, ii 18, as well as 
our passage. See Psalms /, p. 167, for s imil ar instances of metonymy 
in Ps xxvii 3. 

5. O Luminous One. nd’or evidently harks back to vs. 4, “his 
thunderbolts." Being enveloped with light, God from time to time makes 
his light flash upon the earth. 

majestic. Detaching the initial letter of mehar 6 re and joining it to 
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’addir to read the plural of excellence ’addirim, as in Pss xvi 3, 
xciii 4, and Judg v 25. 

6. The mountains . For the reading har e re, see preceding Note. 
of the Lion. Critics usually ascribe MT (arep, “prey, booty,” to a 
blunder on the part of the poet who misinterpreted the phrase har e re 
‘ad, “eternal mountains” (Gen xlix 26; Deut xxxiii 15; Hab iii 6) 
as “mountains of prey,” confusing the homonyms ‘ad, “eternity,” and 
‘ad, “prey.” This is possible, but given the metaphor of the lion in 
vs. 3, sukko, “covert,” and m e ‘dnato, “lair,” which properly denote 
the den of a lion, a simpler solution would be the repointing \drep, 
“the render,' a poetic designation of the lion alluded to in vs. 3. 
In attacking the moun tains of Judah, the pagan foes were in reality 
invading the mountains of the Lion of Judah. Biblical poets predicate 
tarap of God in Ps 1 22; Hos v 14, vi 1; Job xvi 9, while Job 
xxxviii 39-40, in collocating terep, m e ‘dndt, and sukkah, shows that 
forep in our verse does not derive from the psalmist’s incompetence. 

they tried to plunder. The respectable number of aphel forms in 
Ugaritic and Hebrew (see the first Note on Ps lv 3) makes it un¬ 
likely that the usual description of ’estolalu (MT ’estoMu) as an 
Aramaism is correct; see, e.g., Bauer and Leander, Historische Gram- 
matik, p. 43 9p. At a very early period Hebrew employed verbal forms 
with both he and aleph preformatives. 

slept their last sleep. The expression ndmu s e natam recalls the parallel¬ 
ism of UT, Krt:31-32, bm bkyh wysn bdm'h nhmmt, “While he weeps, 
there is sleep; as he cries, slumber.” Scholars commonly agree that 
ysn, “sleep,” and nhmmt, “slumber,” answer to biblical yasen and 
num. 

and were found no more. Vocalizing qal passive musd’u (MT mask'd) 
and reading w e lo’ musa’u as an independent clause. D. N. Freedman, 
ZAW 64 (1952), 191, studies the qal passive of this verb in Gen 
ii 20, and in Biblica 47 (1966), 278, the present writer proposes the 
same analysis of the form in Eccles ix 15. Cf. Ps xxxvii 36, “But 
he passed away and, lo, he was no more; I sought him but he could 
not be found ( nimsa ’),” and see BDB, p. 594a. 

their prowess. For this nuance of y 6 dehem, consult BDB, p. 390a; 
Ps lxxviii 42; Exod xiv 31, and G. Rinaldi, Bibbia e Oriente 6 (1964), 
246. 

perished. Usually deleted because it overloads the verse and con¬ 
tributes little to the sense, consonantal kl acquires a raison d’etre 
when pointed kdlu. Psalms 1 , p. 58, proposes to find a similar instance 
of defective spelling of kalu in Ps ix 18, and the third Note to 
Ps lxxiv 8 also recommends this analysis. 

1. At your roar. Customarily translated “your rebuke,” ga‘ a rdtekd, in 
the context of comparing God to a lion, rather bears this meaning, 
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documented in Psalms l, p. 110. As in Pss xviii 16, civ 7, Yahweh’s 
roar refers to the thunder, so that this verse resumes the thought of vs. 

4 mentioning the divine thunderbolts as the weapons of destruction. 
Though no biblical text predicates g‘r of a lion, the hippiatric text UT, 
56:23, k yg'r [ww], “If the horse roars,” asserts it of a horse. 

chariot and horse, rekeb w e sus juxtaposes the two roots juxtaposed in 
UT, Krt:128, tit sswm mrkbt, “three horses, a chariot.” If MT rekeb is 
correct (many would read rokeb, “rider”), the dispute concerning Ps 
xlvi 10, ‘ a galdt, is settled favoring the translation “war chariots” over 
“shields.” 

8. your fury. Namely, the fury of a lion. Psalms 1, pp. 55, 97, 113 f., 
207, investigates this meaning of pariim. Compare Ps xvii 9 where 
pariim, describes the “fury” of pursuing wolves. 

your wrath of old. Stands in apposition with paneka, “your fury.” 
The poet probably inverted the word order (one would expect ’app e kd 
me’dz) to avoid the harsh sequence l e paneka , app e ka. Here the psalmist 
asserts that God’s wrath on the day of judgment will resemble his 
primeval fury when he annihilated the monsters representing the forces 
of chaos (Ps lxxiv 13-15; Isa Ii 9-10, etc.). The frequent emendation of 
me’az to me'oz, it may be remarked, is invalidated by the observation 
that this expression (in dialectal form) appears in Ps xlvi 2, a poem 
belonging to the same literary genus as Ps lxxvi. 

9. you will sound. Parsing hisma'ta as prophetic perfect (GK, § 106n; 
Joiion, GHB, § 112h), referring to the judgment of the latter days. 

10. When you arise. Suffixless b e qum is determined by the suffix of 
vs. 11, todekka, “will they praise you.” Without this suffix, vs. 10a 
numbers eight syllables, while vs. 10b counts nine; had the poet used it, 
the first colon would have ten syllables, thus making it too long for the 
second. 

all the meek. Namely, the humbly patient or submissive, as under 
provocation from others. Not only those of Israel, but also of the whole 
world. Other expressions of universalism are noted at Pss lxvi 4, lxviii 4, 
lxxv 9. 

11. Truly. Parsing ki as the emphatic particle, and consulting the first 
Note on Ps lxxv 3. 

will they praise you. The subject of todekka, “will they praise you,” 
being the collective expression kol ‘anwe ’eres, “all the meek of the 
earth.” Cf. Jer xii 4; Joel i 20; Job xii 12, and GK, § 145k-l. 

your rage with other men. A conjectural translation based on the 
explanation of h a mat 'adorn as an accusative of cause stating the reason; 
e.g., Isa vii 25, “You will not be able to go there yir’at sdmir , for fear 
of briars.” Cf. GK, § 1181. As in Ps lxxiii 5, ’adam refers to “other 
men”; see BDB, p. 9a-b. In a number of texts (e.g., Isa xxvii 4, lxiii 5), 
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hemah , “rage,” is predicated of God. Here it denotes his fury with 
sinners at the last judgment. 

will encircle you. The verb tahgor shares the accusative suffix of 
todekka, “will they praise you,” by reason of the double-duty suffix, 
investigated in Psalms /, pp. 17 if. The saved will form the heavenly 
court around Yahweh. In the next verse the worshipers of Yahweh are 
termed s e bTbayw, “those around him,” and it may be significant that in 
Ps Ixxxix 8 the members of the celestial court are called s e bibdyw. 

12. Make and fulfill your vows. The Hebrew text juxtaposes the two 
imperatives, “Make your vows, and f ulfill them,” and follows with the 
two divine names, “Yahweh your God.” Cf. Pss xxvii 2, xxxv 23, cxliv 7; 
Isa xxv 12, li 17; Jer xiii 18; Job x 21. This is also a stylistic argument 
against the deletion of yhwh, recommended by some critics. 

The psalmist invites the Israelites to manifest their gratitude for their 
deliverance from the invaders by f ulfillin g their vows and bringing gifts. 

vows . . . gifts . The arrangement of nid a ru and fay in the same verse 
contributes to the interpretation of UT, 117:14, bm ty ndr, “With a gift 
it was vowed.” 

all those around him. In contrast to the prevailing exegesis, I take 
s e bibayw as referring to the Israelites, not to the surrounding nations. 
Those who surround Yahweh on earth will form his heavenly entourage. 

bring gifts. Comparing yobilu fay with Ps lxviii 38; Isa xviii 7, and 
Gen xlix 10, as read and explained by W. L. Moran in Biblica 39 (1958), 
405-16. 

to the One Who Sees. Reading l e md roe for unexplained MT lam- 
mora\ and comparing the balance between la (layhwh ) and l e md with 
UT, Krt: 101-3, yb‘r Itn atth Im nkr mddth, “Let him lead his wife to 
another, to a stranger his well-beloved.” See Pss xc 8, cxxix 3; Job 
xxxiii 22; Psalms I, p. 164, and the second Note on Ps lviii 5. 

For the appellative rd'e, cf. Gen xvi 13, ’el r°% “El the Seer,” and 
rol; Jer xx 12, rd’eh k e laydt waleb, “the One Who Sees the heart and 
mind”; Job xxii 12, as pointed and translated in Psalms /, p. 62. 

The point of this appellative, which forms an inclusion with vs. 2, 
noda\ “show” (the verbs yada\ “he knows,” and ra’dh, “he sees,” are 
often found in parallelism), seems to be that the Lion of Judah keeps 
careful watch over his people and comes to their aid when they are 
threatened. 

13. Who fathoms. Deriving much-disputed yibsor from basar, “to 
inspect, observe, assay,” Ar. basira, identified by B. Duhm in Jer vi 27, 
m e basser, “assayer” (see GB, p. 110b), and now attested in UT, 2067:3, 
bsr abn Spsyn, “Shapshiyan, the assayer of stones,” and 3 Aqht:obv:31, 
ybsr hbl diy[m], “The flock of vultures peers down.” Cf. Aistleitner, 
WuS, p. 57, No. 564, and Driver, CML, p. 164a. Of course, this 
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etymology neatly accords with the proposed reading ro'e in the preceding 
verse. 

princes. Briggs’ assertion that nagid appears nowhere else in the 
Psalter may need modification in view of the reading submitted at Pss 
liv 5 and Ixxxvi 14. 

who should be feared. Because God can read their thoughts. 



PSALM 77 

(lxxvii 1-21) 


1 For the director , according to Jeduthun. A psalm of Asaph. 

2 With my voice, O God of gods, 

I desperately cry; 

To my voice, O God of gods, 
give ear at once. 

3 When I implore my God, [ 2 ]* 

and seek my Lord, 

His hand attacks at night 
and does not slacken; 

His mind refuses to relent. 


4 I think of God and groan, [ 3 ] 

I speak and my spirit faints. Selah 

5 My eyes are accustomed to vigils, [ 4 ] 

I pace the floor and do not recline. 

6 I consider the days of old, [ 5 ] 

I remember the years long past. 

7 Through the night I play the lyre, [ 6 ] 

with my heart I commune 
That my spirit might be healed. 

8 Will the Lord be angry forever, [ 7 ] 

and no longer show favor again? 

9 Has his kindness ceased forever, [ 8 ] 

have visions from him come to an end? 

10 Have the inmost parts of God dried up, [ 9 ] 

or his bosom shrunk in his anger? Selah 

11 Perhaps his sickness is this: [ 10 ] 

the right hand of the Most High has withered. 

12 I will recite your magnificent deeds, [ 11 ] 

indeed will I recite your marvels of old; 


♦Verse numbers in RSV. 
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13 And I will number your works completely, [ 12 ] 

and speak of your mighty deeds. 

14 O God, your dominion is over the holy ones: [ 13 ] 

What god is greater than you, O God? 

15 Come, O God, worker of miracles, [ 14 ] 

manifest your strength among the peoples. 

16 With your powerful arm [ 15 ] 

redeem the sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah 

17 Wben the waters saw you, O God, [ 16 ] 

Wben the waters saw you, they trembled, 

even the depths shook with fear. 

18 The massed clouds streamed with water, [ 17 ] 

the heaven echoed your voice, 
and your arrows shot back and forth. 

19 Your pealing thunder was in the dome of heaven, [ 18 ] 

your lightning bolts lit up the world, 
the nether world quaked and shook. 

20 Upon the sea was your passage, [ 19 ] 

your train upon the cosmic waters, 
and so your heels were not seen. 

21 Lead your people like sheep, [ 20 ] 

by the hand of a Moses and an Aaron. 


Notes 

lxxvii. A psalm of mixed type; vss. 2-13 are a lamentation in which 
the psalmist bewails a miserable situation. He does not specify the nature 
of the misfortune, but it would seem that he laments not his own 
reverses but rather the abandonment of his nation by God. Verses 14—20 
are a hymn of praise recounting God’s glorious deeds of the past as 
motivation for his intervention in the present; see the first Note on Ps 
lxxiv 13. Verses 17-20, however, seem to be an ancient poem inserted 
into the psalm; these are composed of tricola whereas most of the other 
verses are bicola. 

As may be gathered from the philological notes, the language is very 
archaic throughout; in addition, vss. 17-20 exhibit a marked resemblance 
to Ps xviii 8-16, while vss. 14-16 recall Exod xv 11-13. Thus a tenth- 
century date for this composite psalm does not seem unlikely; see the 
first Note on vs. 17. 

1. Jeduthun. The name of a member of a musical guild instituted by 
King David. Consult the first Note on Ps lxii 1. 
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2. With my voice, qdti is an accusative of means preceding its verb; 
see the fourth Note on Ps lxxv 9. The urgency of the psalmist’s plea 
in Hebrew can hardly be reproduced in English; qdti is emphatic by 
position, the intensity of the verb is accentuated by the waw of rein¬ 
forcement which precedes it, while the addressee, ’el ’ e ldhim, stands 
between these highly charged words. 

O God of gods. Reading ’el (MT ’el) ’ e ldhim, literally “God of gods,” 
and consulting the first Notes on Pss 1 1 and lxii 2. In vs. 14 we find 
again the components of this divine title, while in Ps cxviii 28 and Job v 
8 its elements are counterpoised in the parallel cola. The versions, both 
ancient and modem, are innocent of this composite name in our verse 
where it stands in the vocative case. 

/ desperately cry. As recognized by Leo Prijs, BZ 8 (1964), 107, the 
waw preceding the verb ’es’aqah emphasizes it; hence the final position 
of the verb, as often with emphatic ki and lamedh. See Psalms I, pp. 
24 f., and the second and fifth Notes on Ps lxii 5. 

In the pre-Ugaritic stage of Hebrew grammatical studies, the observa¬ 
tion of Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 176, is quite understandable: “Waw with 
Qal cohort, not capable of good explanation. Waw, not in G (LXX), 
J ( Juxta Hebraeos ), is doubtless txt. err.” 

O God of gods. Again reading ’el (MT ’el) ’ e ldhim, and parsing it as 
vocative; consult above the second Note on vs. 2. 

give ear. Grammarians puzzle over MT ha’ a zin, which they describe 
as an abnormal pointing of the hiphil perfect he’ e zin; cf. Bauer and 
Leander, Historische Grammatik, p. 348k. Parsed as hiphil imperative, 
ha’ a zln presents no problem of punctuation. The direct object of the 
imperative is qdti, “my voice.” 

at once. Explaining the waw preceding imperative ha’ a zin as emphatic; 
see the third Note on this verse. This grammatical analysis results in 
two three-beat cola, each of which contains ten syllables. The final word 
’elay, “to me,” belongs to the next verse. Compare Ps cxlii 2, qdti ‘el 
(MT ’el) yhwh ’ez’aq qdti ’el (MT ’el) yhwh ’ethanndn, “With my voice, 
O God Yahweh, I cry; with my voice, O God Yahweh, I plead for 
mercy,” and Ps xxxix 13, w e saw‘dti ha’ a zinah ’el, “And give ear to my 
cry, O El.” 

3. When. According to August Fischer, ZDMG 56 (1902), 800-9, 
b e yom should be translated “when” in some seventy biblical passages. 
See also Dahood, Biblica 33 (1952), 213, on Eccles xii 3, and for Ugar. 
bym, “when,” Albright in BASOR 94 (1944), 35, n. 39. 

I implore. Pointing sarti (MT sarafi) from the root sw/yr, preserved 
in sir, “messenger” (perhaps originally “beckoner”), and in two passages 
of Jeremiah: iv 31, ki qol k e holah Sama’fi sarah k e mabkirah, “Ah, a cry 
I have heard like a woman’s in labor, / A screaming like hers who is 
bearing her first” (Bright, The Anchor Bible, vol. 21). To arrive at the 
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translation “a screaming,’* Bright emends sarah to *serah, but such an 
emendation now becomes unnecessary. Here the parallelism between qdl, 
“voice,” and sarah, “implore,” resembles the association of qoti and 
sarfi in vss. 2-3 of our psalm. The probable existence of such a root 
requires the re-examination of Jer i 5, b e terem ’swrk babbeten y e da‘tikd 
ub e terem tese’ merehem hiqdastika, “Before I beckoned you from the 
womb I knew you; before you came forth from the bosom I set you 
apart.” The Masoretic uncertainty with ’swrk (MT ’essawr^ka) and a 
comparison with Isa xlix 1, “Yahweh called me from the womb, from 
the body of my mother he named my name,” strongly suggest that the 
root of ’ swrk (vocalize ’^ur^kd) is synonymous with qara’, “to call.” 
Such also might be the root attested in UT, 68:6-7, wttn gh ygr tht ksi 
zbl ym, “And his voice was given forth, he screamed beneath the 
throne of Prince Yamm,” and C. Virolleaud in Le palais royal dUgarit, 
V, 124:1—3, arb td rgm bgr bpy t'lgt blsny gr, “The wild cow throws 
her voice by mooing; from her mouth comes stammering, from her 
tongue, mooing.” But cf. UHP, p. 68. 

my God. Reading ’ elay (MT pausal ’ eldy ) which is not the preposition 
as supposed by MT, but the substantive ’ elim , “God,” determined by the 
first person singular suffix, as in Ps vii 7. Cf. Jer ii 19, cited below in 
Note on “my Lord.” 

and seek. The verb daras occurs in the damaged text UT, 8:5, hlkt 
tdrs, “She went to seek.” 

my Lord. The balance between the plurals of majesty ' etim and 
’ a donay recurs in Jer ii 19, w e ld’ pahadty (MT pahadti) ’ elayik n e ’um 
’ a donay yhwh fba’ot, “And you did not fear your God; word of the 
Lord Yahweh of Hosts.” This version now takes precedence over that 
proposed in UHP, p. 21. 

His hand . . . His mind. The suffixes of yadi and napsi are third 
person singular masculine and refer to Yahweh; Psalms I, pp. 10 f. This 
suffix recurs in vs. 11. The Syriac version saw that the suffix of yadi 
referred to God, while in Job xxiii 2, both LXX and Syr. recognize the 
third person suffix in yadi or at least translate it thus. In Ps xxiv 4, 
napsi, it has been noted, denotes “his min d.” 

attacks. Comparing yadi . . . nigg a rah with Ps xxxix 11 ( Psalms /), 
mittigrat ydd e ka, “by the club in your hand,” and the accompanying 
discussion of ngr, “to smite, attack.” Cf. also the first Note on Ps lxiii 
11, and for the thought. Job xxiii 2, yddi kdb e dah ‘al 'anhdfi , “His hand 
is heavy despite my groaning,” where the suffix of yadi expresses the 
third person. Hence Pope’s emendation, yado, “his hand” (Job, Note 
on xxiii 2b), does not commend itself. Cf. also UT, 54:11—13, translated 
in Psalms I, p. 194. 

to relent. For this meaning of hinndhem, see Ps cx 4; Gen vi 6, 7 
([AB, vol. 1], § 8, Note ad loc.)\ Num xxiii 19; I Sam xv 29; Jer iv 
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28 (“For I’ve spoken and not relented”—Bright, The Anchor Bible, 
vol. 21. Thus vs. 3 scans into five cola forming the sequence 
3+2//3+2+3. Cf. Ps lxiv 10b-ll. 

5. are accustomed. Vocalizing ' a huzdt (MT ’ahazta) and assigning 
to this defectively written passive participle the meaning found in Akk. 
ajjazu, “to learn,” and in Song of Sol iii 8, >a huze hereb m e lumm e de 
milhamdh, “skilled with the sword and expert in war.” Cf. J. C. Green¬ 
field in Biblica 45 (1964), 532 f., and UT, 1129:8-9, tit alp spr dt abd 
hrth, probably to be rendered, “three oxen of SPR that are skilled in 
plowing.” 

vigils. Identifying the hapax legomenon s e murdt, usually rendered 
“eyelids” (see, e.g., A. Weiser, The Psalms [English translation of Die 
Psalmen, 5th rev. ed.; Gottingen, 1959, London, 1962], p. 529), with 
'asmurah , “watch, vigil,” occurring in Pss Ixiii 7, xc 4, cxix 148, etc. 
Compare z e rd a ‘ and ' ezro a ‘, “arm,” s?'dl, “Sheol,” but at Ps cxli 7, 
llQPs® reads ’s’wl, with prothetic aleph. Our vocable is also related to 
Exod xii 42, simmurim, “vigils.” See GK, § 85b, and S. Moscati, ed., 
An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
(Wiesbaden, 1964), § 12.14, p. 80. 

/ pace the floor. Elsewhere in the OT the verb pa'am occurs four 
times: qal in Judg xiii 25; niphal in Gen xli 8 and Dan ii 3, and hithpael 
in Dan ii 1. In every instance, save ours, the subject is ru a h, “spirit.” 
This leads one to t hink that nip'amti derives its sense more immediately 
from the idea expressed in Hebrew and Ugar.-Phoen. p'm, “foot.” The 
Northwest Semitic penchant for coining denominative verbs from names 
of parts of the body is most recently remarked in the Note on Ps 
lxxiii 6. The graphic description in Prov vii 12 conveys by means of the 
noun pa'am what the psalmist expresses through the denominative verb: 
pa'am bahus pa'am bar e hdbot w 6 ‘esel kol pinndh te ,e rdb, “A foot in the 
street, a foot in the square, she lurks at every comer.” 

do not recline. For the various nuances of the denominative verb 
dbr, “back,” see I. E. Eitan in JQR 14 (1923), 39-41; Dahood in 
Biblica 45 (1964), 401, and Psalms /, p. 118. Ethiopic tadabara 
denotes “to lie on one’s back.” In this verse the psalmist mentions his 
eyes specifically and alludes to his feet and back in the two denominative 
verbs. See the first Note on Ps cvii 9 and 2 Aqht:vi: 36-37. 

6. / consider ... I remember. Another indication of the archaic 
quality of the psalmist’s language is his stylistic balance of the qatal 
form hissabti with yiqtol ’ ezk e rdh; cf. Ps Ixiii 7 and the second Note 
on Ps lxxiv 14, and below on vs. 17. 

the days ... the years. For the Ugaritic parallelism between ymm 
and snt, see the third Note on Ps lxi 7. 

7. / play the lyre. Vocalizing piel nigganti instead of the MT noun 
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n e ginafi, “my stringed music.” This colon needs a verb, which can be 
provided by positing an original text using the defective spelling ngnty. 
As in the preceding line, a perfect form ( nigganfi ) balances an imperfect 
verb (' asihah, “I commune”). 

This reading and analysis lead to a 2+3+2 scansion of the line, a 
metrical scheme noticed at Pss lxix 33 and lxxxii 8. 

That. For a final clause introduced by w e , see Joiion, GHB, § 116e; 
Lam i 19, w e yasibu ’et napsdm, “that they might refresh themselves,” 
and Lam iii 26. For Ugaritic usage in such texts as UT, 127:17-18, 
tbfy imr wilhm, “Slaughter a lamb that I may eat,” see UT, § 13.67. 

my spirit might be healed. The hapax legomenon expression way e hap - 
peS ruhi awaits a viable explanation, but a tentative solution would be 
to identify consonantal hpS as a dialectal form of habaS, “to bind up,” 
but here with the figurative sense "to comfort, heal,” that is found in 
Isa Ixi 1; Ezek xxxiv 4; Hos vi 1. For the interchange of b and p, 
consult Psalms /, pp. 90, 141, 206. Hence vocalize as pual y e huppaS. 
Since in pre-Masoretic Hebrew texts there was no orthographic distinction 
between £ and s, the proposed reading involves no consonantal emenda¬ 
tion. 

8. be angry. On zanah, “be angry,” see the first Note on Ps lx 3. 

no longer . . . again. The tautology is in the original Hebrew. 

9. visions from him. Assigning to ’omer, “visions,” which shares the 
suffix of its opposite number hasdo, “his kindness” (cf. Psalms I, pp. 
17 f.), the meaning investigated in Psalms /, pp. 16 and 179. For a 
similar thought, Ps lxxiv 9. 

10. the inmost parts. The purported infinitive hannot from hnn, “to 
show favor,” is a hapax legomenon which produces another unique 
construction in the following sakah, “dried up,” nowhere else followed 
directly by an infinitive construct. Thus one looks for another vocable 
in the consonants hnwt , and their apparent balance with rdhmayw, 
literally “his bowels, bosom,” suggests that hnwt answers to Phoen. hn, 
"vulva”; Jean and Hoftijzer, DISO, p. 92, line 7. In Job xix 17, 
MT hannoti complements ruhi, “my spirit,” and hence denotes “my 
body” by metonymy. The vocalization of hnwt remains unknown, 
though its root may provide the etymology of hnm, “stealthily, 
secretly,” examined at Ps xxxv 7 ( Psalms /). 

dried up. With Patton, CPBP, p. 27, dissociating Sakah from the root 
“to forget” and relating it to Ugar. tkh, “to shrivel, dry up,” documented 
in Psalms I, p. 190, with bibliography, and at Ps lix 12. This derivation 
also supplies a much better parallel to qdpaj, “to draw together, shrink .” 
Cf. also M. H. Pope in JSS 11 (1966), 240. 

his bosom shrunk. The parallelism between the components of the two 
cola stands forth more clearly when rah a mdyw, “his bosom,” rather than 
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God, is parsed as the subject of the verb to be pointed qal passive 
qupas. Cf. Job xxiv 24, where niphal yiqqap e fun, ‘They draw themselves 
together” (of contraction in death), balances yimmalu, “They wither.” 

For a cognate sentiment, see Ps lxxiii 21, kityotay 'ehdnan, literally 
“As to my kidneys, I had become dry.” In these graphic, physical terms 
the psalmist wants to know whether God’s affections have dried up. 

in his anger. For the lack of suffix with 'ap, see the third Note on 
Ps lvi 8. 

11. Perhaps. Literally “And I said.” 

his sickness. Reading hHofi (MT mispoints to halloti), the qal in¬ 
finitive construct of halah, “to be sick,” followed by the third person 
singular suffix -i, as in vs. 3, yddi, “his hand,” and napsi, “his mind.” 
In other terms, hfllofi is the semantic equivalent of Isa xxxviii 9, h a ldtd. 
In light of this pointing Ps xxxv 13 should read wct a ni bah a lotl-m (with 
enclitic mem; MT bah a ldtdm) l e buSi Saq, “But when I was sick, my 
garment was sackcloth” (contrast Psalms l, p. 209; dies diem docet ). 

has withered. Pointing senet (MT frndt probably traces back to 
purely consonantal writing $nt), the infinitive construct from yasan, “to 
be old, withered,” studied in the third Note on Ps lxxiii 21. Compare 
lebet from yasab, redet from yarad, etc. 

Semantically, senet y e min ‘etyon, literally “the shriveling of the right 
hand of the Most High,” which stands in apposition to hV, resembles 
the thought of Ps cxxxvii 5, “If I should forget you, Jerusalem, may my 
right hand wither up ( tiskah y e mirii).” In vss. 10-11, the psalmist em¬ 
ploys three synonyms: sdkaJh, qdpas, and lenet, all conveying the literal 
idea of “drying up” but metaphorically expressing the thought that God’s 
compassion and power have become ineffectual. 

12. / will recite . . . will I recite. Reading with the Ketiv hiphil 
'dzkir in the first colon and qal ’ezkerah with MT in the second. Psalms I, 
p. 152, and the second Note on Ps lxix 15 comment on the stylistic 
variation of different conjugations of the same verb in parallel cola. 
Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, p. 336) would emend ’ezk e rah to ’addir on the 
grounds that Hebrew stylistic practice forbids the use of the same word 
zkr in parallel cola, but his argument is upset by Ugaritic poetic practice, 
to say nothing of numerous biblical passages using the same word or root 
in balancing members of the verse. 

Through his song about God’s primordial deeds the psalmist hopes to 
persuade God to repeat such feats on Israel’s behalf. 

your magnificent deeds. Parsing yah of ma‘al e le -yah as a superlative 
element like ’el; see Psalms /, p. 240; Ps cxxxix 6, and Jer ii 31. The 
pronominal determination “your” comes from parallel pil’eka on the 
principle of the double-duty suffix discussed in Psalms /, pp. 17 f. Cf. 
Pss lxxxiv 2-3, Ixxxix 2, and Prov v 16. 

indeed. Understanding ki as emphatic and comparing Ps lxxi 23, 
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ki >a zamm e rdh llak, “Indeed will I sing to you.” Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, 
p. 336) finds kj in this context surprising and consequently emends the 
following verb that is emphasized by ki into the adjective ’addir, a 
glaring example of criticism that will hopefully disappear with the ad¬ 
vance of Ugaritic-Hebrew comparative studies. 

13. / will number . For this signification of Ugar.-Heb. hagah, consult 
Psalms l, p. 7. 

completely. Identifying b e kdl (MT b e kol ) with Ugar. bkl, “completely, 
entirely,” in UT, 1153:5; cf. UT, Glossary, No. 1240, where 1153:7 is a 
typographical error for 1153:5. 

and speak. Usually read “muse,” ' asihah here has rather the Late 
Hebrew and Aramaic meaning “speak”; cf. Juxta Hebraeos, loquar. 
In other words, the verbs in vss. 12-13 all describe audible activity. 

14. O God . . . O God. These two vocatives form an inclusion; cf. 
Pss lviii 7 and lxxxiii 2. 

your dominion. Psalms 1, p. 2, gives the basic bibliography for this 
meaning of derek, Ugar. drkt; cf. also the first Note on Ps lxvii 3, 
and Ps cxxxviii 5 where derek and gaddl, “great,” are associated, as here, 
and J. D. Shenkel in Biblica 46 (1965), 413. 

the holy ones. Namely, the gods or celestial beings comprising 
Yahweh’s divine council; see Psalms I, p. 175. For this collective mean¬ 
ing of qodes, which recurs in Ps xciii 5; Exod xv 11; Deut xxxiii 2, see 
Shenkel in Biblica 46 (1965), 412 f., with bibliography. The version pro¬ 
posed in Psalms l, p. 127, should be corrected accordingly. 

greater than you. Reading g e dbl e ka >e lohim (MT gaddl ke’lohim), and 
parsing the suffix -ka as the second term of a comparison. Not being 
conversant with the dative functions of pronominal suffixes, the 
Masoretes so divided the consonants as to produce the insipid reading 
“What god is great like God,” whose flatness RSV tries to avoid by 
following the LXX, which too failed to understand the functions of 
dative suffixes, “Which god is great like our God?” The LXX gratuitously 
inserts the suffix of “our God.” In his study of dative suffixes Bogaert 
cites three examples of the dative expressing comparison: Jer xx 7 (cf. 
Vulg. “ fortior me fuisti” [“You were stronger than I”]); Isa lxv 5; Ezek 
xvi 15 ( Biblica 45 [1964]), 242-43. 

For a cognate sentiment, see Ps xcix 2 in this translation. 

O God. Reading >e lohim with the initial kaph affixed to the preceding 
word, as proposed in preceding Note. 

15. Come, O God. Repointing MT ’ attah, “you,” to imperative 
,a teh, “Cornel” In ha el the article functions as vocative. 

manifest. Perfect hdda'td functions as the precative following impera¬ 
tive ’ a teh, “Come!" 
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your strength among the peoples . Cf. Ps lxvii 3, “If your dominion 
is known upon the earth, your victory among the nations.” 

16. With your powerful arm . Literally “with the arm of your power,” 
a construct chain whose genitive , amm e ka stems from the root in¬ 
vestigated in Psalms /, pp. 112 f. That is, it continues the thought of 
‘uzzeka, “your strength,” in vs. 15, and semantically equals Ps lxxxix 11, 
z c rd a ‘ ( uzz e kd, “your strong arm,” and Isa lxii 8. This verse nicely 
illustrates enjambment, which is lost in the traditional versions where 
“the sons of Jacob and Joseph,” in apposition to “your people,” makes 
a very prosaic ending to a vigorous poem. 

redeem. Analyzing gd’alta as a precative perfect, precisely as in Ps 
lxxiv 2, gd’alta, whose precative nature is indicated by its parallelism 
with imperative z e kdr, “RememberI” Cf. also Lam iii 58. It forms an 
inclusion with precative ndhitah in vs. 21. Unfortunately, the psalmist 
gives no hints about the critical situation from which he sought deliver¬ 
ance for the Israelites. 

17. When the waters. The psalmist inserts an ancient poem comprised 
of tricola—most of the verses in the rest of the psalm are bicola— 
which glorifies the Creator whose victory over Tehom, the primeval 
flood, and Sea is a prototype of his victory over the enemies of Israel. 
Verse 17 is a stairlike triplet with the metrical pattern a+b+c//a+ 
b+d//e+f+g, a pattern repeated in Ps xcii 10. Many commentators 
have remarked the similarity of vs. 17 to Hab iii 10, and Albright in 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, p. 9, has rightly inferred that Ps 
Ixxvii must be older than Hab iii since it preserves the Canaanite metrical 
pattern which no longer appears in Hab iii. He also notes that Ps Ixxvii 
is connected by the heading with the Canaanite musical tradition of 
Jeduthun, which might be taken to favor a tenth-century date for the 
oldest Israelite form of the poem. 

they trembled. The yqtl form yahilu expresses past time; as often in 
Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry, the yqtl and qtl forms are merely stylistic 
variants; see the first Note on vs. 6. 

the depths. Ugar. thm, dual thmtm, plural thmt show that t e homdt 
is not a Mesopotamian borrowing in the Bible, as held by an earlier 
generation of scholars. In fact, such outstanding biblical scholars as 
Eissfeldt and von Rad still maintain an “ unstreitbare Zusammenhang’ > 
[“an incontestable connection”] between Babylonian Tiamat and the 
t e hdm of Gen i, meaning a mythological and not only a philological 
connection. But as W. G. Lambert has shown in his article “A New 
Look at the Babylonian Background of Genesis,” in JTS 16 (1965), 
287-300, it was the Amorites who introduced from the West the flood- 
accounts of Babylonian cosmology. The full repercussions of the Ras 
Shamra discoveries are clearly still to be felt. 
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shook. yirg e zu is another yqtl form expressing past time. 

18. The massed clouds streamed with water. The sentence zor*mu 
mayim 'dbot is amenable to several grammatical analyses (cf., e.g., 
R. T. O’Callaghan in VT 4 [1954], 171), but comparison with cognate 
phraseology in Num xxiv 7 indicates that ‘abot, which has both 
masculine (‘ abim in II Sam xxiii 4) and feminine plurals, is the subject; 
Zdr e mii, which denotes “to pour forth in floods,” is the predicate, with 
mayim an accusative of material-with-which. For an analysis of Num 
xxiv 7, w e zdr ‘db{o) mayim rabbim, “And his cloud-mass overflows with 
abundant water,” see Dahood, Biblica 47 (1966), 415. 

your voice. Poetic for thunder, as in Pss xviii 14, xxix 3, etc. The 
suffix of parallel “your arrows” also determines its counterpart qol; 
cf. the fourth Note on Ps lxxiv 3. Hence one might take exception to 
CCD, ‘The skies gave forth their voice.” Cf. Ps xviii 14; UT, 51:v:70, 
wtn qlh b'rpt, “And he (namely, Baal) gave forth his voice from the 
clouds.” 

your arrows. Mythological for flashes of lightning. 

shot back and forth. As in the preceding verse, the yqtl form expresses 
the past. 

19. the dome of heaven. Usually translated “whirlwind,” galgal has 
rather a meaning derived from that found in Eccles xii 6, namely, 
“pitcher, vase,” as in Phoenician. Cf. Biblica 33 (1952), 399; O. Loretz, 
Qohelet und der Alte Orient, p. 190, n. 233. As can be deduced from 
biblical gulgolet, Akk. gulgullu, “skull, a container shaped like a human 
skull,” galgal here refers to something domed or vaulted. What is more, 
the parallelism with tebel, “earth,” and ’ eres , “nether world,” suggests 
that the psalmist is portraying the tripartite division of the universe— 
heaven, earth, and underworld. Jer x 12 proves exegetically helpful: 
‘oseh 'eres b e kdhd mekin tebel b e hokmdto ubit e bunatd natah samayim, 
“Who made the nether world by his power, established the world by 
his wisdom, by his skill stretched out the heavens.” Cf. also UT, 51:vn: 
49-52 and *nt:m: 23-25, abn brq dl td‘ smm rgm ltd ‘ rism wltbn hmlt 
ars, “I have created lightning which the heavens do not know, thunder 
that men do not know, nor the multitudes in the nether world under¬ 
stand.” In JQR 37 (1946-47), 288, T. H. Gaster has translated UT, 
128:n:7, 'dt ilm tlth, “the company of the gods in its tripartite division,” 
with the commentary that Baal and Yarib are gods of heaven; Resheph 
is a god of the nether world and Kothar is associated with the sea. Cf. 
Philip ii 10, ,T At the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven, 
on earth and under the earth (Vulg. caelestium, terrestrium et infer - 
norum). ” Cf. UHP, p. 39, and the fourth Note on Ps cxv 16. 

your lightning bolts. Suffixless b e raqim shares in the determination 
effected by qol ra‘am e ka, “your pealing thunder.” The fact that some 
ancient versions translated “your lightning bolts” does not mean that 
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the suffix stood in their text or warrant the emendation of MT b e raqim 
to b e raqeka, because the idiom of the languages into which they trans¬ 
lated did not tolerate what is to Western eyes such an intolerable ellipse. 
A very illuminating cognate, employing s imil ar language and a double¬ 
duty suffix, appears in UT, 51:v:70-71, wtn qlh b'rpt srh lars brqm, 
“And he gave forth his voice from the clouds, his lightning bolts flashed 
upon the earth.” The suffix of qlh also qualifies brqm. 

the nether world. For this sense of ’eres, see Psalms /, p. 106, and the 
third Note on Ps lxxiii 9. 

quaked. Comparing rag e zah . . . hd'dre$ with Isa xiv 9, s e 'dl mittahat 
rag e zah l e ka, “Sheol below is all astir for you.” 

20. sea. A demythologized allusion to the Canaanite sea-god Yamm. 

your passage. As a sign of dominion over the waves. Perhaps our 

passage should be numbered among those, such as Jer ii 23; Job xxiii 
10; Prov xii 28, where the verbal element of derek is more prominent 
than the nominal. Cf. the cognate text Hab iii 15, daraktd bayyam 
suseka, “You made your horses trample Sea.” 

your train. Reading s e bdlekd (MT s e bileka), the plural of Sobel, 
which in Isa xlvii 2 denotes “flowing skirt, train,” (BDB, p. 987b), 
and is related to suldyw (notice that lQIs a changes sblk to Iwlyk in 
xlvii 2) in Isa vi 1, “I saw Yahweh seated on a high and lofty throne, 
with the train of his garment ( suldyw ) filling the temple.” The psalmist 
portrays the victorious God of Israel, robed in a flowing garment, 
traversing the ocean. The train of his garment explains why his heels 
were not seen, as stated by the next colon. Similar imagery underlies 
the obscure text Deut xxxiii 3, yisSa’u (MT yiifa') mdbrtyk, “They carry 
your train,” deriving mdbrtyk from dbr, “to follow,” and comparing 
dob e rot, “rafts.” 

your heels were not seen. Literally “were not known, manifested”; the 
poet states in the preceding colon the reason why they could not be 
seen. A parallelism equivalent to ours occurs in Jer xiii 22, niglii 
Xulayik nehm 0 su ‘ a qebdyik , “Your skirts are raised, your limbs (literally 
“heels”) ravished.” 

21. Lead. Explaining ndhiitdh as precative perfect, forming an inclu¬ 
sion with vs. 16, g&alta, “Redeem!” It is much more likely that a lament 
would end with a prayer than by stating an historic fact. Cf., e.g., the 
ending of the national lament Ps xliv 27, qumah 'dzarta llanu, “Rise up, 
help us!” 

a Moses and an Aaron. This expectation of two new deliverers can be 
illustrated by the scrolls of Qumran; the men of Qumran are now known 
to have expected two Messiahs, one a king, the other a priest. See 
G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Middlesex, 1962), pp. 47- 
52; E. A. Wcela, “The Messiah(s) of Qumran,” in CBQ 26 (1964), 340- 
49; Remhard Deichgraber, “Zur Messiaserwartung der Damaskus- 
schrift,” in ZAW 78 (1966), 333-42. 



PSALM 78 
(lxxviii 1-72) 


1 A maskil of Asaph. 

Give ear, my people, to my teaching, 

incline your ear to the words of my mouth. 

2 I will open my mouth in a parable, 

I will reveal riddles of old. 

3 What we have heard and know, 

what our fathers have told us 

4 We will not hide from their grandchildren, 

but will tell to the next generation: 

The glorious deeds of Yahweh and his triumph, 
and his miracles that he has wrought. 

5 He set up a decree in Jacob 

and established a law in Israel, 

That what he commanded our fathers, 
they should make known to their sons; 

6 So that the next generation might know, 

the children yet unborn 
Might arise and tell them to their children; 

7 That they might put their hope in God, 

and never forget the deeds of El; 

That they might ever keep his commands, 

8 and not be like their fathers: 

a wayward and rebellious generation, 
a generation whose heart was not firm, 
whose spirit was unfaithful to God. 

9 The sons of Ephraim were his bowmen, 

his treacherous archers 

who turned tail on the day of battle. 

1® They failed to keep the covenant with God, 
and refused to walk according to his law. 
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11 They forgot his deeds, 

the wonders that he had shown them. 

12 In the sight of their fathers he worked marvels, 

in the land of Egypt, in the plain of Zoan. 

13 He split the sea and brought them through, 

he made the waters stand like a dike. 

14 He led them by a cloud by day, 

and through the night by light of fire. 

15 He split the rock in the wilderness, 

and watered the vast wasteland itself. 

16 He made streams come out of the crag, 

and caused waters to run down like rivers. 

17 Yet they continued to sin against him, 

to defy the Most High in the arid stretch. 

18 They tested God in their heart 

by asking food for their gullet. 

19 They spoke against God, saying, 

“Can God prepare a table in the wilderness? 

20 Even though he struck the rock, 

so that the water gushed forth, 
and streams swept down in torrents, 

Can he also give bread 

or provide meat for his people?” 

21 So when Yahweh heard them 

he was full of wrath; 

His fire blazed up against Jacob, 
and his anger rose against Israel; 

22 Because they had no faith in God, 

and did not trust his saving power. 

23 Yet he commanded the skies above, 

and opened the doors of heaven. 

24 He rained down upon them manna to eat, 

and gave them the grain of heaven. 

25 Mere man ate the food of angels, 

he sent them provisions in abundance. 

26 He let loose the east wind from heaven, 

and led forth the south wind from his fortress. 

27 And he rained flesh upon them like dust, 

winged fowl like the ocean sands. 
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28 He made them fall in the midst of their camp, 

round about their dwellings. 

29 So they ate and had their fill, 

he brought them what they craved. 

30 They did not desist from their complaining 

with their food still in their mouth. 

31 God’s anger rose against them; 

he slew their sturdiest, 

and cut down the flower of Israel. 

32 In spite of all this they went on sinning, 

and believed not in his wonders. 

33 Their days he made vanish more quickly than vapor, 

and their years more quickly than a fleeting phantom. 

34 When he slew them they sought him, 

they repented and sought God in earnest. 

35 They remembered that God was their Mountain, 

and the Most High God their Redeemer. 

36 But they flattered him with their mouth, 

while they lied to him with their tongue. 

37 Their heart was not steadfast toward him, 

they believed not in his covenant. 

38 But he the Merciful forgave their sin, 

and did not destroy them. 

He restrained his anger often, 

and nurtured none of his rage. 

39 He remembered that they were but flesh, 

a passing breath that never returns. 

40 How often they defied him in the wilderness, 

and grieved him in the desert! 

41 Again and again they tempted God, 

and provoked the Holy One of Israel. 

42 They did not remember his power, 

the day when he ransomed them from the adversary; 

43 When he wrought his miracles in Egypt, 

and his prodigies in the plain of Zoan; 

44 When he turned into blood their rivers, 
their streams so that they could not drink. 

He sent flies against them to devour them, 
and frogs to destroy them. 


45 
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46 He gave their crops to the grasshopper, 

the fruit of their labor to the locust. 

47 He killed their vines with hail, 

and their sycamores with frost. 

48 He handed over their cattle to hail, 

and their flocks to thunderbolts. 

49 He sent against them his blazing anger, 

fury, rage, and havoc; 

An escort of his pestiferous angels 

50 to smooth his path before him. 

He did not spare them from death, 

but handed over their lives to the plague. 

51 He smote all the first-born of Egypt, 

the first fruit of their vigor in the tents of Ham. 

52 Then he led forth his people like sheep, 

and like a flock guided them through the wilderness. 

53 He guided them securely and unafraid, 

while the sea engulfed their foes. 

54 He brought them to his holy mount, 

the mountain that his right hand had won. 

55 He drove out the nations before them, 

and felled them on their upland patrimony; 

He settled the tribes of Israel in their tents. 

56 But they defiantly tempted God, 

the Most High and his commandments they did not heed. 

57 They turned away and broke faith like their fathers, 

they recoiled like a treacherous bow. 

58 They angered him with their hillsite shrines, 

and with their idols roused his jealousy. 

59 God heard them and was enraged, 

and the Grand rejected Israel. 

60 He abandoned his dwelling in Shiloh, 

the tent he pitched among men. 

61 He gave his fortress to the captors, 

his glorious ark into the hand of the adversary. 

62 He handed over his people to the sword, 

and vented his wrath on his patrimony. 

63 Fire devoured their young men, 

and their maidens were not praised in wedding song. 
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64 Their priests fell by the sword, 

and their widows sang no dirges. 

65 Then the Lord awoke like one who had slept, 

like a warrior resting after wine. 

66 He smote his adversaries on the rear, 

he covered them with everlasting shame. 

67 He rejected the tents of Joseph, 

and chose not the tribe of Ephraim. 

68 But he chose the tribe of Judah, 

Mount Zion which he loved. 

69 And he built his sanctuary like the high heavens, 

like the earth he established from eternity. 

70 And he chose David his servant, 

and took him from the sheepfolds. 

71 From following ewes he brought him 

to shepherd Jacob his people, 
and Israel his patrimony. 

72 He tended them with blameless heart, 

and with skillful hands he guided them. 


Notes 


§ 78 


lxxviii. A didactic psalm, drawing salutary lessons from Israel’s history, 
composed for use at the major festivals; cf. Pss cvi, cvii. After an 
elaborate eight-verse introduction stressing the importance of handing 
down the history of God’s dealings with his people, the psalmist em¬ 
phasizes the disobedience and ingratitude of the people, singling out 
the defection of the Ephraimites or the Northern Kingdom (vss. 9-11), 
which led God to reject them in favor of Judah or the Southern Kingdom 
(vss. 67—69). The psalmist further polemicizes against the Northern 
Kingdom in vss. 56—64, maintaining that the defeat at Shiloh resulted 
from God’s rejection of Ephraim because of her idolatry. These historical 
references point to the composition of the psalm between 922-721 B.c., 
in the period from the breakup of the Davidic United Monarchy in ca. 
922 b.c. to the destruction of the Northern Kingdom by the Assyrians 
in 721 b.c. 

The linguistic evidence corroborates this inference. No psalm, it 
would seem, employs as many yqtl forms to express past time; see vss. 
15, 26, 29, 38 (thrice), 40 (twice), 45, 47, 49, 58, 64, 72. Since the 
yqtl was the normal form of expressing past events in Ugaritic poetry 
and, to a lesser extent, in early biblical poems, one may use this 
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linguistic feature as a criterion for the early dating of the psalm. Another 
linguistic trait of this composition—though without chronological im¬ 
plications as far as can be made out—is the frequent use of irony, 
wordplay, and play on roots; see the comments on vss. 1, 9, 18, 19, 
29-30, 33, 49, 63, 66. The omission of suffixes also marks the style of the 
psalmist; see vss. 6, 21, 28, 38 (twice), 51, 59. 

1. Give ear . . . your ear. The first play on roots involves the 
denominative verb ha’ a zinu and the substantive ’ ozn € kem; others recur 
in vss. 19, 49. 

2. parable. The Hebrew word masal signifies properly “a comparison,” 
then any proverb (see Ps xlix 5) or saying in which some deeper mean¬ 
ing lies, to be gleaned by means of the hidden comparison. Here the 
entire psalm is a masal. 

4. their grandchildren. Usually translated “their children,” which seems 
a little odd since the “we” are presumably “their children,” b e nehem 
must be synonymous with second-colon dor ’ah a ron, “the next genera¬ 
tion,” and hence denoting “grandchildren.” Though “grandson” is gen¬ 
erally expressed by ben ben, there are several texts where ben alone 
denotes “grandson”; cf. Gen xxix 5, xxxi 28, 43; Ruth iv 17, while in 
Josh xxii 24, 25, 27, bariim refers to descendants in general. 

will tell . . . The glorious deeds. A fine example of enjambment. 

his triumph. For this nuance of the root ‘zz (here ,e zuzd), cf. Psalms 1, 
p. 131, and the unpublished text R3 24.247, mlkn y'zz ‘l bptK “Our 
king will triumph over his fr.” Here the psalmist has in mind God’s 
victory over the Egyptians. 

5. a decree ... a law. Doubtless refer to the legislation of the 
Pentateuch. 

6. tell them. Namely, the glorious deeds and miracles performed by 
Yahweh. As in vss. 21, 28, 38 (twice), the poet forgoes the suffix one 
would expect after wisapp e ru. 

9. Ephraim. The most important of the northern tribes of Israel; 
hence here, as often, it refers to the Northern Kingdom in general. 

his bowmen. Explaining the suffix of nos e qey as third person singular 
with a plural noun; cf. the first Note on Ps Lxxvi 4. Despite their 
election as Yahweh’s elite bowmen, the Ephraimites were later rejected 
by God because of their cowardice. 

his treacherous archers. In the expression rdme qaset the poet plays 
on the verbs ramah, “to be deceitful, treacherous,” and rdmdh , “to 
shoot,” as in Jer iv 29, romeh qe$et, “bowman.” 

12. land . . . plain. The parallelism between ’ eres and Sadeh also 
occurs in UT, 126 :iii:5-6, lar$ m{r b‘l wlsd mtr ‘ly. The fourth Note 
on Ps lvii 8 examines the bearing of parallel words on the classification 
of Ugaritic. 

plain of Zoan. A city in the delta of the Nile, Zoan was the capital 
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of Egypt at the time of the Exodus in the thirteenth century b.c. 
Cf. Exod i 11. 

15. He split. The yqtl form y e baqqa ' expresses the same time as 
preterit baqa‘ in vs. 13. As observed in the introductory Note, the 
yqtl form in Ugaritic was the normal verb for describing an action in the 
past. Cf. Exod xvii 6; Num xx 11. 

the rock. The LXX and Juxta Hebraeos translate singular “rock” (see 
vs. 20, sur), so MT plural surim doubtless arose from confusing sur 
plus enclitic mem with the plural $ufim. Hence read singular “rock” 
followed by the enclitic. As UT, § 13.102, rightly remarks, enclitic mem 
causes orthographic difficulties in Ugaritic, making a masculine singular 
noun look like a masculine dual or plural. The original account in Exod 
xvii 6 employs the singular $ur, and this is manifestly the preferred 
lection here because synonymous sela‘, “crag,” in the following verse is 
clearly singular. Cf. also Isa xlviii 21. 

the vast wasteland itself. Parsing ki-t e hdmdt as the emphatic ki (con¬ 
sult the first Note on Ps lxxvi 11) and taking t?homot in the sense 
suggested by its parallelism with midbar, “wilderness.” For the desert 
Arabs, fihamatu denotes “sandy desert.” Cf. also Ar. bahr, “ocean,” and 
feminine bahratu, “country, region.” Nor need one rely solely on Arabic 
to establish this sense of Fhomot, because UT, 2001:3-5, apparently 
balances mdbr, “wilderness,” and thmt, “wasteland,” as in the psalm: 
tlk bmdbr . . . thdtn w hi. . .w tglt thmt. 

This analysis has two advantages. First, it provides transitive wayyasq, 
“watered,” with a direct object, and second, it accounts for the sentence 
function of rabbah, “vast,” which now parses as a fe minin e adjective 
modifying Phomot, a feminine singular with the Phoenician ending, 
as in vs. 72. 

Consult the second Note on Ps liii 7, and for parallel nouns, the first 
Note on vs. 12 above. 

16. the crag. Singular sela' shows that its synonym in vs. 15 should 
also be read as singular $ur plus enclitic mem. 

17. to defy the Most High. The phrase lam e rot 4 elydn will prove 
serviceable in determining the correct reading and translation of Ps 
cvi 7. See Deut ix 7. 

18. their heart . . . their gullet. The irony becomes evident when 
napsdm, “their gullet,” is taken in the sense discussed at Ps xxvii 12 
( Psalms /, p. 169). This irony is less apparent in those versions rendering 
napsdm “they craved” (RSV). 

19. They spoke . . . the wilderness. The poet plays on the root dbr 
of y e dabb e ru and midbar, and by positioning the verb at the beginning 
of the verse and the noun at the end he forms an inclusion. 

Can God prepare a table. The occurrence of ’el and lulhdn in this 
colon recalls UT, 51:i:39, tlhn il. 
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20. the rock. Singular fur bears on the reading of vs. 15, sur-m. 

gushed forth. The assertion of Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 193, that the root 

zwb is a hapax legomenon in the Psalter may need modification in view 
of the etymology proposed at Ps li 9. The chiasm that occurs in all four 
cola of vs. 20 is noteworthy. 

give bread. Comparing lehem ... tet with UT, 52:71-72, wtn 
wnlhm, “Then give that we might eat.” 

meat. The appearance of sir , “flesh, meat,” in RS, 22.225, tspi 
sirh Ibl hrb tst dmh Ibl ks, “She consumes his flesh without a knife, she 
drinks his blood without a cup,” upsets the Arabic etymology ta’ru, 
“blood revenge,” that most lexicons proffer. It also makes serious in¬ 
roads into W. A. Ward’s translation in JNES 20 (1961), 36, of UT, 
49:n:35-37, Itikl l srm mnth Itkly npr [jr]/r, “The birds verily eat his 
remains, the fowl verily eat (src) his mnt” More probably sir here 
denotes “his flesh (note double-duty suffix provided by mnth) while 
mnth signifies “his parts/members.” Cf. S. E. Loewenstamm, IEJ 13 
(1963), 131. 

21. heard them. The well-attested practice of using sama ' without 
a suffix when the context requires it ( Psalms l, p. 24), plus the psalmist’s 
tendency to omit suffixes in general (introductory Note), will sufficiently 
account for the lack of a suffix with sama,' here as well as in vs. 59. 

His fire. Metaphorical for “his wrath.” In keeping with his practice of 
slighting suffixes, the psalmist simply wrote *es. Cf. Pss xviii 9, “Smoke 
rose from his nostrils, and fire from his mouth devoured,” and ii 12, “For 
his ire flares up quickly.” 

his anger. As noticed at Pss lvi 8 and Ixxvii 10, ’ ap, being considered 
a part of the body, does not need a suffix. The parallel prose passage 
in Num xi 1 reads suffixed ’ appo. 

23. Yet he commanded .... This fine example of chiasm— a+b// 
b+a —should be noted. 

24. gave ... 25. sent. The balance between ndtan and salah cor¬ 
responds to that occurring in UT, 2 Aqht:vi:27-28, irs hym watnk 
blmt waSlhk, “Ask for life eternal and I will give it to you, immortality 
and I will bestow it upon you.” On parallel words, see the first Note 
on vs. 12 and Moshe Held in JBL 84 (1965), 279, n. 32, who directs 
attention to the parallelism between ndtan and salah in Gen xlix 21 and 
Ps cvi 15. The event mentioned here is fully described in Exod xvi 4, 
14-15. 

grain ... 25. food. As in this passage, UT, 126:m: 13-14, as¬ 
sociates dgn, “grain,” and Ihm, but with the more specific signification 
“wheat.” 

grain of heaven. See W. Herrmann, ZAW 72 (1960), 216. 

the food of angels. Cf. Ps ciii 20. 

25. provisions, fedah should be compared with UT, Krt:79, bmsdk, 
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whose parallelism with bdbhk suggests that bm$dk is comprised of the 
longer preposition bm plus $dk; hence the substantive is sd, not msd 
as posited by UT, Glossary, No. 2151. 

26. He let loose. The hiphil yqtl verb yassa' expresses past time; its 
root ns‘ appear in Ugaritic denoting both “to travel” and “to pull out.” 
Cf. Ps cxxxv 7, “who brings forth the wind from his storehouses.” Num 
xi 31 recounts this event. 

the east wind. UT, Glossary, No. 2208, defines qdm in 75:i:8 as 
“east wind,” but its apparent parallelism (the text is damaged) with 
shr, “dawn,” suggests that Ugar. qdm signifies “morning” rather than 
“east wind.” Cf. Ion iv 2, qiddamfi librcPh tarSisah, “I arose at dawn 
to flee to Tarshish,” and Gregorianum 43 (1962), 71. Michael C. Astour 
(Hellenosemitica [Leiden, 1965], p. 154) has independently reached the 
same conclusion. 

from heaven. With ba of bassamayim, as so frequently in Ugaritic 
and Hebrew ( Psalms I, p. 319), denoting “from.” Here both the LXX 
and Juxta Hebraeos render “from.” One may here observe that Ps cxix 
87, kim e< at killuni ba’are$, “They virtually exterminated me from the 
earth,” appears in llQPs a as km‘( klwny m’rf, a rather clear indication 
that the men of Qumran no longer realized that ba could denote “from.” 
In this they resemble Jared J. Jackson, who in Pittsburgh Perspective 
1 (June 1966), 32, questions the me anin g “from” of Heb. b ®. 

from. See preceding Note on b e , “from.” 

his fortress. Psalms I, p. 50, ex amin es the texts with ‘oz, “fortress”; 
see also the first Note on Ps lix 10 and below on vs. 61. As appears 
from the parallelism, ‘oz is a poetic term for heaven, like g e burot in 
Ps xx 7. Thus yassa‘, “He let loose,” pairs with y e naheg, “led forth,” 
qadim, “the east wind,” is the opposite number of teman, “the south 
wind,” while J amayim and ‘ dz are synonymous for “heaven.” 

One may add here that the motif of heaven, the fortified city, which 
has been identified in Ps xxxi 22, appears in Deut i 28 (= ix 1), ‘am 
gadol waram mimmennu 'Grim g e doldt ub e $urot baSsdmayim, “The 
people are greater and taller than we; the cities are larger and more 
fortified than heaven.” 

28. He made them fall. As in vss. 6, 21, 38, the psalmist omits for 
metrical reasons the suffix expected with wayyappeL 

30. They did not desist. Literally “They were not estranged from.” 
For this nuance of zar, see Job xix 27, >a Ser ’ a ru ’eh°zeh tl w e ‘ e nay 
ra’u w e lo’ zar, “When I shall gaze upon him, and my eyes will see him 
without cease.” 

their complaining. This meaning of taf^watam from ’ awah, “to com¬ 
plain, lament,” is examined in Psalms I, p. 57. The psalmist interprets 
Num xi 33 in the light of xi 34; after having been fed, the Israelites 
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continued to complain and to offend God in the same manner. The 
paronomasia on ta >a wdtdm, “what they craved” (vs. 29), and “their com¬ 
plaining” accords with the psalmist’s fondness of puns; see introductory 
Note. 

31. their sturdiest. Expl ainin g b e of b e mi$manriim as the intensifying 
particle examined in Psalms l, p. 177. 

cut down. The lexical dispute whether hikfi at is a denominative verb 
from kera\ “leg, shinbone,” finds an affirmative resolution in the light 
of the Northwest Semitic tendency for coining verbs from names of 
parts of the body; see the Note on Ps Ixxiii 6, and compare Ugar. 
kr‘, “to kneel.” 

33. Their days . . . their years. For the Ugaritic parallellism between 
ymm and snt, see the third Note on Ps lxi 7. 

more quickly than vapor. Analyzing ba of bahebel as the beth 
comparativum (second Note on Ps li 8), and comparing Pss xxxvii 20, 
be'asan kalu, “More quickly than smoke shall they vanish,” and cii 4, 
ki kalu b e ‘asan yamay, “For my days are more transitory than smoke.” 

vapor . . . fleeting phantom. Gunkel and others have remarked the 
root play in hebel and behalah. The latter word, from bahal, “to hasten,” 
appears from the balance with hebel to be a synonym of Ps xxxix 7, 
selem, “phantom.” 

34. sought God in earnest. The juxtaposition $ih a ru 'el materially 
compares with the Ugaritic personal name ilshr whose interpretation, 
however, is ambiguous. 

36. their mouth . . . their tongue. The second Note on Ps lxvi 17 cites 
the Ugaritic text balancing p and lXn. 

37. toward him. Ugaritic ' m more frequently denotes “to, toward” 
than “with”; UT § 10.14. 

38. the Merciful. Understanding rdhum as a divine appellative rather 
than as a mere predicate adjective, “he, being merciful” (CCD). 

their sin . . . destroy them. The lack of suffixes with ‘awon and 
yashit is of a piece with the psalmist’s habit of scrimping on suffixes, as 
remarked in the introductory Note. 

nurtured. Deriving ydlr from the root ‘yr, Ugar. gyr, “to protect, 
nurture," discussed in Psalms 1, pp. 55 f., and by Raphael Serra, “Una 
raiz, afin a la raiz ugaritica gyr ‘guardar’, en algunos textos biblicos,” in 
Claretianum 4 (1964), 161-76. The biblical synonyms, ndtar, “to keep, 
guard,” and samar, “to preserve, protect,” are also used of cherishing 
one’s wrath. The same etymology is valid for Isa xlii 13, yd'ir qin'dh, 
“He will nurture his rage.” 

39. that never returns. Alluding to the motif of Sheol, “the land of no 
return”; see Pope, Job, Note on Job vii 9-10, and R. Martin-Achard, 
De la mort a la resurrection (Neuchatel, 1956), p. 39. 
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40. they defied him . . . grieved him. The verbs yamruhu and 
ya‘ a sibuhu provide further examples of yqtl forms expressing the past, 
a usage indicating an early date for this psalm, as proposed in the 
introductory Note. 

42. he ransomed them. As noticed at Ps xxxiv 23, pdy, “to ransom,” 
occurs in a juridical text from Ras Shamra ( Psalms I, p. 207). 

43. his miracles . . . his prodigies. The phrase ’ototayw umop'tayw 
suggests that Ps cv 27, ’ototayw umop e (im employs the double-duty suffix 
and should accordingly be rendered in the same manner as our phrase. 

44. could not drink, yistayun belongs to the list of weak verbs pre¬ 
serving the final yod of the root. 

45. He sent. Imperfect y e sallah describes past action; see Notes on 
vss. 40 and 49. 

against them. Better than “among them” (RSV); see vs. 49, y e sallah 
bam, “He sent against them.” 

46. the grasshopper ... the locust. Though lexicographers differ in 
their definitions of hasil, “grasshopper,” there is today general agree¬ 
ment that the word occurs in Ugaritic as hsn and that the biblical pair¬ 
ing of hasil and ' arbeh, “locust,” answers to that of UT, Krt: 103-5, 
kirby tSkn sd km hsn pat mdbr, “Like locusts they occupy the field, like 
the grasshoppers the corners of the desert.” However, an unedited 
Ugaritic tablet contains the verb yhsl, which Virolleaud, on the basis of 
El Amama frazdlu, renders “it will be destroyed”; see UT, Glossary, No. 
882a. 

48. thunderbolts. Cf. the first Note on Ps lxxvi 4. 

49. He sent. The verb y e sallah is another example of the yqtl form 
describing action in the past; cf. introductory Note. The etymological 
figure in y e $allah . . . mislahat further reveals the poet’s penchant for 
playing on words and roots; see introductory Note. 

his pestiferous angels. Usually rendered “a mission of angels of evil,” 
mislahat mal’ a key ra*im reads more naturally when the final yod of 
mal’ a key is parsed as third person singular suffix (see vs. 9, nofrqey, 
“his bowmen,” and rd*im, “pestiferous,” as an adjective. 

The identification of these pestilential envoys depends in part on the 
translation of the following colon. 

50. to smooth his path. An expression that is hapax legomenon, 
yepalles ndfib becomes amenable to satisfactory analysis when its subject 
is understood as the escort of maleficent angels that goes before Yahweh 
to prepare his way, a motif discussed at Ps Lxviii 5. Cf. Hab iii 5, 
“Pestilence went before him, and Plague followed close behind.” The 
intervention of two words may explain the lack of gender agreement be¬ 
tween miSlahat, “angels,” and y e palles, “to smooth.” 

From its occurrences in what are often considered late biblical com¬ 
positions, ndfib (as opposed to feminine n e tibdh) is labeled by Briggs, 
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CECBP, II, p. 195, “a late word.” Ugar. ntb throws serious doubt 
on the correctness of his inference. 

before him. True to his style, the psalmist uses ’ap in the sense of 
“anger” in the earlier part of the verse, but in l e ’appd with the meaning 
“before him .” For this usage, see I Sam xxv 25; Isa xiii 3, and 
Dahood in Gregorianum 43 (1962), 70, 

Up to this point God had sent his instruments of destruction to 
chastise the Egyptians, but now he personally slays the first-born of 
the Egyptians, as explicitly stated in Exod xi 4ff. 

51. the first fruit of their vigor. Semantically equivalent to Gen xlix 
3, re’sit ’dm, “the first fruit of my vigor,” the present phrase re’sit ’dnim 
has been read re’Sit ’ondm by most of the ancient versions. Is this 
an indication of scriptio defectiva * nm in the original text, or is ' dnim 
genuinely plural as in a number of other biblical texts? The latter- 
hypothesis finds support in UT, 49:i:22-23, dq anm lyr$ 'm b'l, “One 
of little vigor cannot charge like Baal.” The failure of UT, Glossary, 
No. 250, to proffer any definition of anm is difficult to explain. 

Ham. A poetic synonym for Egypt; cf. Gen x 6. 

54. his holy mount . Referring not only to Mount Zion, but also 
to the mountainous region of Judah. LXX ’6ros, “mountain,” does not 
necessitate the emendation of g e bul to har, since Ugar. gbl, “mount, 
hill,” vouches for the meaning expressed by Ar. jabal, “hill, mountain.” 
Other biblical occurrences are discussed in Biblica 45 (1964), 396; 
see also Ps cv 33 and A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebraischen 
Bibel (Leipzig, 1909), II, p. 238. 

that. The relative pronoun zeh corresponds to the Ugaritic relative 
d and Phoen. z; cf. Ps Ixxiv 2. 

his right hand. Like their Canaanite predecessors who speak of the 
right hand of Baal ( ymnh, “his right hand,” in 76:n:7), the biblical 
poets talk of the right hand of Yahweh. 

55. by lot. Literally “with a measuring cord.” 

and felled them. Namely, the Canaanites residing in Palestine when 
the Israelites entered the land. 

their upland patrimony. As proposed in the fourth Note on Ps cv 11, 
hebel is a metathetic form of Ugar. “hill.” 

He settled ... in their tents. The phrase wayyaSken b e ’oh°lehem 
juxtaposes two roots found in parallelism in UT, 128:m: 18-19, tity 
ilm lahlhm dr il ImSknthm, “The gods go to their tents, the assembly 
of El to their dwellings.” See below on vs. 60. 

56. they defiantly tempted. Literally “they tempted and defied,” a 
case of hendiadys. The chiastic arrangement of the verse might also 
be remarked. 
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the Most High. In disagreement with MT, I place *elyon in the 
second colon, a fine example of the breakup of a composite divine 
title. Cf. Ps xlvi 5 on the composite divine title, and Ps cvii 25, 
where MT puts the composite phrase ru a h s e ‘drah in the first colon, 
whereas the syllabic count shows, as in our verse, that its components 
belong to two different cola. 

57. a treacherous bow. Harking back to vs. 9. Cf. Jer xlviii 10, 
where r^miyydh, an adjective with substantive meaning, denotes “a 
treacherous or slack bow.” 

58. hillsite shrines. Cf. W. F. Albright, “The High Place in Ancient 
Palestine,” in VTS, IV (Leiden, 1957), pp. 242-58. 

their idols. Hitherto witnessed only in Hebrew and Aramaic, the 
root of p e silehem appears frequently in Ugaritic. 

roused his jealousy. See introductory Note on the frequency of yqtl 
forms to narrate past happenings. Cf. the chiasm here and in vs. 23. 

59. heard them. For lack of accusative suffix with sdma', consult the 
first Note on vs. 21. 

the Grand. Repointing MT m e 'od , “utterly," to maed, the divine 
epithet discussed in the first Note on Ps cix 30. See also D. N. Freed¬ 
man, Biblica 54 (1973), 268. 

60. his dwelling ... the tent. See the third Note on vs. 56 where 
the Ugaritic pairing of ahl and mskn is cited. 

the tent he pitched. Given the frequent parallelism and close associa¬ 
tion of the roots 'hi and skn (see preceding Note), the phrase ’ohel 
sikken may be considered the semantic equivalent of the deno min ative 
verb * ihhel , “to pitch a tent.” Cf. John i 14, “And he pitched his tent 
among us.” 

61. his fortress. A poetic name for the ark of the covenant, which 
in Ps cxxxii 8 is called ,a rdn ‘uzzeka. Just as the Israelites conceived 
of God’s celestial abode as a “fortress” (see vs. 26), so they termed 
the ark, God’s habitation in Israel, an ‘oz, “fortress.” For a somewhat 
different approach to the semantic development, see G. Henton Davies, 
“The Ark in the Psalms,” in Promise and Fulfilment, Essays Presented 
to Professor S. H. Hooke, ed. F. F. Bruce (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 
51-61. 

to the captors. Literally “to captivity,” but abstract &bi takes on a 
concrete denotation by reason of its parallelism with jar, “adversary.” 
Cf. Psalms 1, pp. 32 f., and W. A. van der Weiden, “Abstractum pro 
concreto: phaenomenon stylisticum,” in Verbum Domini 44 (1966), 
43-52. The event alluded to is described in I Sam iv 21 ff. 

63. Fire. Scholars dispute whether 'es here refers to the fire of 
war, as suggested by Num xxi 28, or to the fire of divine wrath (cf. vs. 
21) that devoured some of the men of Beth Shemesh because they 
looked into the ark (I Sam vi 19). The similarity between biblical 
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’ak e ldh ’e$ and UT, 51 :vi:24-25, tiki iSt, which describes the activity 
of a divine fire devouring the palace, may have some bearing on 
the exegesis of the biblical phrase. Cf. also vs. 21. 

were not praised in wedding song. Though some few modems see 
in hullalu the verb yalal, “to wail, lament,” the majority view that it 
is the pual perfect of hold, “to praise,” finds support in the Ugaritic 
designation of the ktrt (see the third Note on Ps lxviii 7), professional 
songstresses who assist at births and weddings, as bnt fill, “the daughters 
of joyful song.” 

64. sang no dirges. Just as hullalu in preceding verse evokes the 
bnt hll, so tibkenah recalls the professional mourners who in Canaanite 
culture are termed bkyt, “weeping women.” As frequently in this psalm, 
the imperfect verb states past activity. 

65. resting after wine. Psalms I, p. 196, cites the evidence, albeit 
inconclusive, for this version of mitrdnen miyydyin, while the second 
Note on Ps Ixxiii 20 lists examples of min, “after.” 

66. on the rear. Buttenwieser, PCTNT, p. 147, has little patience 
with those who opt for this translation, maintaining that “He put his 
enemies to rout” is the only possible rendition of wayyak fdrdyw ’ahor. 
He fails to appreciate, however, the psalmist’s taste for words of 
double entendre, commented upon in the introductory Note. For the 
poet, ’dfydr means both the “posterior,” an allusion to the boils that 
covered the Philistines for carrying off the ark (I Sam v 6, 9), and 
the rear guard of the army. Understood in a military sense, the clause 
in question is the semantic equivalent of zinneb, literally “to smite the 
tail, ‘detail,’” but actually “to attack or smite the rear.” Consult the 
Note on Ps cx 6. 

he covered them. Employing the metaphor of a garment, as in Ps 
xxxv 26, yilb e $u bo$et, “Let them be clothed with shame.” Cf. also 
Jer iii 25, xxiii 40, and Pss cix 18, cxix 22. 

69. like . . . like. The balance between k e md and k e reverses the 
order of the parallelism between k and km in UT, Krt: 103-5. 

the high heavens, rdmim is an adjective with the force of a sub¬ 
stantive, a usage studied in the Notes to Pss Ixii 3 and Ixxiii 10. 
In other terms, rdmim is short for Ugar. J mm rmm in one of Anath’s 
epithets, b'lt smm rmm, “mistress of the high heavens,” Phoen. imm 
rmm, and sameroumos in Sanchunyaton. Cf. Job xvi 19 and S. E. Loe- 
wenstamm in Leshonenu 29 (1964), 7. 

from eternity. The currency of l e , “from,” in both Ugaritic and 
Hebrew ( Psalms l, p. 84) raises numerous problems of translation and 
interpretation. The present verse is such a case in point. But the 
fact that one Hebrew manuscript does read me'dlam for MT l e ‘dlam 
shows that someone has already felt the inadequacy of rendering 
l e ‘6ldm, “to eternity.” Cf. Ps cxix 152, qedem yada'fi-m ‘edoteka ki 
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l e ‘6ldm y e sadtam, “O Primeval One, I acknowledge your stipulations, 
because you established them from eternity.” Here the synonymity with 
qedem clarifies the sense of l e ‘dldm. Cf. also Psalms I, p. 56, on Ps xxix 
10, l e ‘olam. 

72. with skillful hands. Expl aini ng the purported plural t e bunot as 
a Phoenician singular ending in -ot; see vs. 15 and Prov xxviii 16. 
Hence the repointing to singular t e bunat, as found in some manuscripts, 
is unnecessary. The chiastic structure of the verse also merits notice. 



PSALM 79 

(lxxix 1-13) 


1 A psalm of Asaph. 

O God, the heathen have invaded your patrimony, 
they have defiled your holy temple, 
they have made Jerusalem a heap of ruins, 

2 They have given the corpses of your servants 

to the birds of heaven for food, 
the flesh of your devoted ones, 
to the beasts of the earth. 

3 They have shed their blood like water, 

with no one around Jerusalem to bury them. 

4 We have become the taunt of our neighbors, 

the mockery and scorn of those around us. 

5 How long, O Yahweh? Will you be eternally angry? 

how long will your zeal bum like fire? 

6 Pour out your rage, O God, 

upon the nations that do not know you, 

and upon the kingdoms that invoke not your name, 

7 For they have devoured Jacob, 

and laid waste his habitation. 

8 Do not record to our debit, O Scribe, 

the iniquities of our forefathers; 

Let your acts of mercy come to meet us, 
because we are down and out. 

9 Help us, O triumphant God of oursl 

because of your glorious name rescue us, 
forgive us our sins for your name’s sake, 

10 Lest the heathen should say, 

“Where is their God?” 

That it may be known among the heathen before our eyes, 
avenge the shed blood of your servantsl 
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11 Let the groans of your prisoners come before you, 

with your long arm preserve those condemned to die. 

12 And seven times over return into our neighbors’ bosoms 

their taunts with which they taunted you, O Lord. 

13 But we, your people and the sheep of your pasture, 

will give thanks to you for ever; 

From generation to generation 
we will tell your praise. 


Notes 

lxxix. A lamentation of the people (national lament) over the havoc 
wrought by foreign invaders of Jerusalem. The occasion is probably 
the same as that of Ps lxxiv. Since vss. 2-3 are quoted somewhat 
freely in I Macc vii 17, many commentators have concluded that this 
lament describes the treacherous slaughter of sixty pious Jews in Jeru¬ 
salem during the Maccabean wars (first half of second century b.c.). I 
Maccabees, however, quotes these verses fairly clearly as Holy Scrip¬ 
ture; hence we must assume an earlier composition of the psalm, as 
venerability is one of the criteria for attaining the status of Holy 
Scripture. 

1. the heathen. Cf. Ps x 16. 

2. the corpses. Singular niblat with collective meaning accords with 
Canaanite usage in which the simple stem of a noun may be used to 
indicate plurality or indefinite number; UT, § 13.16. Cf. *nt:n:9-10, 
thth kkdrt ris *lh kirbym kp, “Under her are heads like balls, above 
her hands like locusts.” In vs. 11, also, singular ' aslr must be under¬ 
stood collectively. 

the birds. Comparing UT, 49 :n: 35-36, $irh Itikl '$rm, “The birds 
indeed eat his flesh.” 

beasts. Explaining MT hay e to as a mispointing for hayHu with the 
archaic nominative ending; cf, the first Note on Ps lix 10 and Albright 
in Melanges ... A. Robert , p. 26. Of course, the nominative is 
incorrect after the preposition which normally demands the genitive, 
but the expression is a fossilized one used by a deliberate archaizer 
who no longer appreciated the fine points of case endings and their 
function. This would point to an Exilic or post-Exilic date. 

3. shed their blood. The expression $ap e ku damam compares with 
UT, 3 Aqht:obv.: 23-24, $pk km siy dm, “Shed his blood like siy." 

with no one. This stichometric division results from parsing the 
waw of w e 'en as emphatic; see the third Note on Ps lxxvii 2 and 
compare Jer x 20, banay y^d’urii w 6 ’endm, “My sons who issued from 
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me in truth are no more.” In the traditional versions, the first colon 
numbers five Hebrew words and the second only two; the present 
analysis assigns three words to the first colon and four to the second. 

to bury them. With qober receiving its suffix from damam, <l their 
blood.” Since proper interment of the dead was a matter of great 
importance to the people of the ancient Near East, the inability to 
bury the slain Israelites was a poignant tragedy. Among the ancient 
West Semitic curses preserved in inscriptions, the lack of burial figured 
prominently; e.g., Phoenician Eshmunazor, line 8, w’l yqbr bqbr, ‘‘Nor 
may they be buried in a grave.” 

4. the mockery and scorn. In an unpublished Akkadian letter from 
Ras Shamra, the governor of Kadesh on the Orontes pleads with the 
king of Ugarit, “May my lord not hold me up to ridicule before my 
brethren!” Cf. Ernst Weidner in AfO 18 (1957-58), 169. 

5. How long . . . how long. Recognizing in ‘ad mah of the first colon 
a double-duty interrogative whose force extends to the final colon, much 
like mah in Ps iii 2. Note the possible double-duty preposition in next 
verse. 

your zeal. The root of qin’ah appears in UT, 52:21-22, iqnu smt 
bn srm, “I am zealous for the names of the princes,” and 2078:1, 
risym qnum. 

6. O God. Most commentators describe MT 'el as a mistake for 
4 al, the construction sdpak *el being elsewhere unattested. Possibly we 
should vocalize it as the divine name ’el, which MT mispointed to 
'el as in Pss lxii 2, lxxvii 2, etc. 

upon the nations. The preposition is forthcoming from the next 
line on the strength of the poetic usage discussed in the second Note 
on Ps lvii 4. The use of the double-duty interrogative in the preceding 
verse has been remarked. 

kingdoms. Zorell, ZLH, p. 445a, defines mamlakdt here in the 
Phoenician sense of mmlkt, “prince, king,” but the gdyim-mamlakot 
parallelism is replaced by the gdylm-miSpahot pairing in Jer x 25, 
which counters Zorell’s definition. There are, however, a good number 
of biblical passages where mamlakdt does si gnif y “kings” rather than 
“kingdoms”; see below on Ps cxxxv 11. 

Given the close resemblances between this lament and Ps lxxiv, 
the kingdoms cursed by the ps almi st are probably those governed by 
the “kings from the East,” namely the Edomites, Ammonites, and 
Moabites who are denounced in Ps lxxiv 12. 

7. they have devoured. Vocalizing infinitive absolute 'dkol for MT 
singular preterit ’akal, which does not agree in number with parallel 
hesammii, “laid waste.” The chiastic pattern of verb-object//object- 
verb should be noted. 

8. Do not record. Vocalizing hiphil jussive tazker (MT tizkor ) and 
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assigning to it the nuance preserved in the hiphil participle mazkir, 
“recorder.” In other words, tazker . . . ,a wdndt collocates the same 
ideas as Ezek xxi 28, xxix 16, mazkir ‘dwdn. The second Note 
on Ps lvi 1 lists some texts that depict God as a bookkeeper, and 
the Notes on Pss lxxxvii 4 and cix 14-15 present further documentation 
of this motif. 

to our debit. Some commentators (e.g., Briggs) would delete lanu 
as a prosaic addition m akin g the verse too long, but this objection 
loses much of its force when tazker is translated “record.” Compare 
Job xiii 26, ki tiktob 'alay m e rdrdt, “For you write against my account 
acts of violence,” as rendered and explained in BCCT, p. 59. 

O Scribe. Vocalizing mdhir (MT maker ) and identifying mahir alone 
as the equivalent of Ps xlv 2, soper mahir, “a skillf ul scribe.” In 
the Papyrus Anastasi i, 18:4, one reads, “I am a scribe, a mahir,” 
and though Egyptian scholars disagree on the precise meaning of mahir, 
a Canaanite loanword in Egyptian, its association with the scribe is 
here unmistakable. Cf. A Barucq, L’expression de la louange divine 
et de la priire dans la Bible et en Egypte (Cairo, 1962), 487; 
B. Couroyer in Orientalia 33 (1964), 443-53, and A. F. Rainey in 
JNES 26 (1967), 58-60. 

the iniquities of our forefathers. Cf. Ps cix 14, “May the iniquity 
of his father remain recorded by the God Yahweh, and the sin of 
his mother not be effaced 1” 

come to meet us. God’s merciful acts are personified as messengers, 
a motif cited in the fourth Note on Ps lxi 8. 

9. Help us . . . rescue us. By departing from the traditional sticho- 
metric division and attaching imperative hajfilenu to the second colon, 
we uncover an inclusion begun by imperative 'ozrenu, “help us.” What 
is more, this word distribution provides the second colon with the 
dynamism needed to vitalize the inert four words that precede. Compare 
vs. 10 and Ps vii 3. 

rescue us. Parsing the waw of w e has$ilenu as emphatic, not con¬ 
junctive; as noticed in the third Note on Ps lxxvii 2, emphatic waw 
often causes the verb to be placed at the end of the sentence. 

name . . . name's sake. As in vs. 7, the word order is chiastic. 

10. Lest. This nuance of lammah, found in Ps cxv 2; Eccles v 7, 
vii 17, etc., also occurs in Phoenician Eshmunazor, lines 21-22, Im 
ysgrnm 'Inm hqd&m 7, “Lest these holy gods imprison (namely, in 
the dungeon of the nether world) them.” 

That it. Namely, l e mekd, “your name,” in vs. 9. The thought re¬ 
sembles Ps lxvii 3. 

avenge. By vocalizing precative perfect ndqamtd (MT niqmat ), there 
is no need for grammarians to worry how to reconcile the masculine 
verb yiwwada ' with the purported fe minin e subject niqmat. Further- 
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more, the expression niqmat dam, “the vengeance for blood,” is a hapax 
legomenon, whereas naqam dam, “to avenge blood,” finds ample docu¬ 
mentation; cf. Deut xxxii 44; II Kings ix 7, “And I will avenge the 
blood of my servants the prophets.” 

your prisoners. Reading pausal ,a sireka (MT ’asir k e ~), with singular 
'aslr bearing a collective meaning like vs. 2, niblat. 

come before you. To plead on their behalf. Cf. Ps lxxxviii 3 and 
Job xxix 13. 

with your long arm. Reading godel (MT k e godel, see fourth 
Note on vs. 10) z e ro ,a ka and parsing it as an accusative of means 
preceding the verb, a word order commented upon in the fourth Note 
on Ps lxxv 9. For the nuance “long, length,” of godel, see Ezek 
xxxi 7 where godel balances ’drek, “length.” 

preserve. Literally hoter denotes “to make survive.” The doublet 
in Ps cii 21 reads Fpatt^h, "to release.” Cf. Ps xxxiii 19, “to 
preserve their lives from the Hungry One.” 

condemned to die. Occurring but here and in Ps cii 21, Fmutah 
appears twice in UT, 2059:16, 22, rb tmtt, “the Lord of Death,” an 
epithet of some maleficent deity such as Mot or Resheph. 

12. seven times over. A demand for vengeance of the most thorough¬ 
going kind, in the spirit of Lamech, who in Gen iv 24 assures his 
wives Adah and Zillah, “If Cain is avenged seven times over, then 
Lamech seventy times seven.” 

into our neighbors' bosoms. Well-directed, so that it strikes to their 
innermost being. 

13. From generation. Consult the third Note on Ps Ixxviii 69 for 
l e , “from,” and UT, 49:n:26-27, lymm lyrbm, “from days to months.” 



PSALM 80 
(\xxx 1 - 20 ) 


1 For the director; according to “Lilies .” A solemn command¬ 
ment, a psalm of Asaph . 


2 O Shepherd of Israel, give ear, 

lead Joseph like a flock; 

O Enthroned upon the Cherubim, shine forth 

3 before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manassehl [ 2 ]* 

Rouse your power 

and come to save usl 

4 O God, return to usl [ 3 ] 

and let your face shine 
that we may be saved. 

5 O Yahweh, God of Hosts, [ 4 ] 

how long will you fume 
while your people prays? 

6 You have fed us tears as our food, [ 5 ] 

and given us tears to drink by the bowl. 

7 You made us the derision of our neighbors, [ 6 ] 

and our foes made sport of us. 

8 O God of Hosts, return to usl [ 7 ] 

and let your face shine 
that we may be saved. 

9 You brought a vine from Egypt, [ 8 ] 

drove out the nations and planted it 

10 You pushed aside her predecessors, [ 9 ] 

and made her strike roots, 
and caused her to fill the land. 

11 The mountains were covered with its shadow, [ 10 ] 

and with its boughs the towering cedars. 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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12 You caused its branches to shoot forth to the Sea, [n] 

and its tendrils to the River. 

13 Why have you destroyed its hedges, [12] 

so that all who pass by pluck its fruit? 

14 The boar from the forest cropped it, [13] 

and what moves in the field fed on it 

15 O God of Hosts, return, we pray. [14] 

Look down from heaven and see, 

and visit this vine. 

16 Take care of what your right hand has planted, [15] 

and of the son you strengthened for yourself, 

17 Those who burned it with a full blazing fire— [16] 

at your angry rebuke may they perish 1 

18 May your hand be on the man at your right, [17] 

upon the son of man you strengthened for yourself. 

19 We have never turned away from you! [18] 

Restore us to life that we may call on your name. 

20 O Yahweh, God of Hosts, return to us! [19] 

let your face shine that we may be saved. 


Notes 

lxxx. A national lament characterized by a refrain (vss. 4, 8, 15, 
20) and by a prayer for the king (vss. 16, 18). The mention of Israel 
and Joseph in vs. 2 and of the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
Manasseh in vs. 3 shows that the psalm was composed in the Northern 
Kingdom that was destroyed in 721 b.c. In all probability this lament 
belongs to the last days of the Northern Kingdom. The striking 
linguistic and conceptual similarities between this psalm and Ps xliv 
suggest a common provenance; consult the Notes on vss. 4, 7, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 19. 

2. Israel . . . Joseph . As in Ps lxxvii 16, the poet has North Israel 
in min d. 

lead. The proposal to emend the participle ndheg to imperative 
n e hag, “lead!,” founders on the observation at Ps Ixxiv 12 that for 
stylistic variation biblical poets sometimes employed the participle as 
a substitute for the imperative. 

O Enthroned upon the Cherubim. An ancient epithet of Yahweh 
in I Sam iv 4, II Sam vi 2, originally referring to the divine presence 
above the ark. 

shine forth. Cf. Psalms I, p. 302. The absence of God being con- 
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sidered the cause of the calamity that occasioned this national lament, 
the poet implores God to shine forth in the bright light of theophanic 
presence. In addition to mythological texts, the Ugaritic verb yp‘ ap¬ 
pears in many personal names such as yp'b'l, “May Baal shine forth!” 

3. to save us. Parsing liiu'dtah as the equivalent of an infinitive 
construct expressing purpose. This analysis bears on the parsing of a 
disputed construction in vs. 5. 

4. return to us and let your face shine. The present darkness that 
envelops North Israel is due to the absence of God. Hence h a sibenu 
seems to resume the prayer of vs. 3, l e kah, “Come!” In other words, 
the juxtaposed imperatives h a sibenu w e ha’er pdnekd semantically equal 
Ps Ixvii 2, "May he cause his face to shine, and may he come to us.” 
Like vs. 2, hdpVdh, “shine forth,” h a sibenu is an internal hiphil as in 
Ezek xiv 6, xviii 30, 32; Jon i 13; see below on Ps lxxxv 4. The 
suffix -enu parses as datival, a usage commented upon at Pss Ixvii 2 
and lxxxv 5. Here then is the first point of contact with Ps xliv, which 
in vs. 18 employs the dative suffix with ba’ah. That this grammatical 
analysis is sound may further be supported by vs. 15, $ub-na.‘, “return, 
we pray,” a qal imperative that many critics would emend to the 
hiphil. Such an emendation becomes superfluous with the recognition 
that h a sibenu articulates the same prayer. Cf. Dan ix 25 where hiphil 
hasib expresses the same idea as qal tasub, namely “restore.” 

let your face shine. With the light of divine favor, as in Pss iv 7, 
xxxi 17, xliv 4, Ixvii 2, cxix 135; Num vi 25. Cf. UT, 1015:9-10, 

wpn Sps nr by mid, “And the face of the suzerain shone greatly upon 

__ _ » 
me, 

that we may be saved. Explaining w e niwwdse‘ah as the subjunctive 
mode stating purpose; cf. the Note on Ps lxvi 16. 

5. God of Hosts. Gunkel’s description of ’ e lohim f badt as “an 
impossible combination” will not be endorsed today by anyone con¬ 
versant with Ugaritic gr amm ar; cf. the first Note on Ps lix 6, and 
K. A. Kitchen, Ancient Orient and Old Testament (London, 1966), 

pp. 161-62. 

will you fume. Reproducing the root sense of ' asanta; related texts 
are listed at Ps lxxiv 1. 

while your people prays. Syntactically difficult bit e pillat 'ammeka 
yields the best sense when Ppillat is understood as a noun with verbal 
force, much like vs. 3, tiSu'dtal-lanu, “to save us.” In other words, 
bit e pillat serves as an infini tive construct in a temporal phrase, like 
UT, Kit:60, bbk krt, “while Kirta cried.” 

6. You have fed us. Parsing h’kltm as the causative verb followed 
by the enclitic mem, which balances the suffix of tasqemo; this stylistic 
balance between the enclitic mem and a pronominal suffix received 
comment at Ps x 17. 
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tears as our food. Parsing lehem dim'ah as two accusatives, not 
as a construct chain, “the bread of tears.’* The first, lehem, parses 
as the predicate accusative, and dim'ah as the direct object. Compare 
Ps xlii 4, hdy e tahl ti dim'atJ lehem, “My tears have been my food.” 
Gunkel {Die Psalmen, p. 354) argues that MT dim'ah should be 
emended to masculine dema' because in the parallel colon we have 
feminine plural d e ma‘ot, “tears.” If he is correct, there is still no 
need to emend dim'ah since the final -ah might well represent the 
accusative ending, as in Ps lxviii 7. 

and given us. Both LXX and Juxta Hebraeos took the suffix of 
wattasqemo as first person plural, but this need not entail an emenda¬ 
tion of -emo (if this be the correct vocalization) to -enu since lamo, 
“at/for us” (see vs. 7), is well documented, as noticed in Psalms I, 
p. 173. 

tears. Comparing Prov ix 5, us e tu b e yen (MT b e yayin) masakfi, 
“And drink of the wine I have poured,” and, for cognate imagery, 
UT, 62:10, tst kyn udm't, “She drank tears like wine.” 

by the bowl. A doubtful translation of satis, which I would derive 
from Ugar. ill, “bronze, copper.” Hence satis would be a bronze con¬ 
tainer. Cf. Isa xl 12, w e kdl bassdtis ' a par ha’dres, “And (who) has 
measured the dust of the earth in a bowl?,” and Angel Marzel, 
“Consideraciones sobre la raiz ugarftica 'tit'" in Biblica 44 (1963), 343- 
51. For the thought, Deut xxxii 14c might prove instructive: dam 
'endb tisteh homer (MT hdmer), “The blood of the grape you will 
drink by the bowl.” Cf. also Esth i 8, w e hasS e tiyyah kaddot (MT 
kaddat) 'en ’ones, “And the drinking was by flagons without restraint,” 
as correctly interpreted by John Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, 2d ed., 
pp. 266-67. 

7. You made us. With t e simenu expressing past time as in Ps xliv 
14, the most common function of yqtl in Ugaritic; see introductory 
Note on Ps lxxviii. Other cases of this usage recur in vss. 9 (twice), 
12, 14 (twice). 

the derision. Relating much-canvassed madon (pointing uncertain) 
to the root underlying Ugar. dnt, which in parallelism with bit, "shame" 
and tdmm, “abuse,” most probably derives from Ar. dana’a, “to be 
vile, disgraceful.” A comparison with Ps xliv 14 reveals that madon and 
herpdh, “taunt,” are synonymous. Cf. Gen vi 3, Id’ yadon ruhi bd’addm, 
possibly to be rendered, “My spirit will not reproach man.” 

made sport. As in the first colon, the imperfect form ( yil‘ a gu ) states 
an event of the past. 

of us. See the third Note on vs. 6 for lamo. 

8. O God of Hosts. Consult the first Note on vs. 5. 
return to us. See the first Note on vs. 4. 
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9. You brought. The yqtl form yassl a ‘ expresses past time; cf. the 
first Note on vs. 7. The verb ns ' (or ni') occurs in connection with 
Egypt in UT, 2116:14-16, l ts‘n m$rm tmkrn, “The merchants shall 
not travel to Egypt.” 

a vine. An allegory of Israel which re-echoes Gen xlix 22; Hos x 1; 
Isa v 1-7, etc. 

drove out. As frequently in this psalm, the imperfect t e gares ex¬ 
presses past narrative. The verb grs is widely attested in Ugaritic. 
Cf. Ps xliv 3, “Nations you dispossessed, but you planted them.” 

and planted it. Here predicated of God, the verb na(a‘ is used 
of Baal’s activity in UT, 76:n:24. 

10. You pushed aside. As observed at Ps xiii 4, the parallelism 
with hesir in Zeph iii 15 brings out clearly this denotation of piel 
pinnah. As noted by Gunkel, there is a wordplay in the phrase 
pinnita l e pdnehd. On the use of wordplay in laments, see the second 
Note on Ps lx 5. The play on the words ' dhor , “back,” and ’drah, 
“path,” in the cognate lament Ps xliv 19 might here be noticed. 

her predecessors. On the basis of Phoen. hlpnyhm, “those who 
were before me”; Eccles iv 16; Job xxi 8, an attempt has been made 
in Biblica 43 (1962), 357, and 47 (1966), 411, to establish this use 
of the preposition as a substantive. This parsing obviates the need 
for assuming with many critics that derek, “way,” has fallen out of 
the text after pinnita. In substance, pinnita l e panehd equals Zeph iii 15, 
pinnah ’oy e bek, since “the predecessors” refer to the foes who lived 
in Palestine before the entry of the Israelites, namely the Canaanites, 
the Amorites, and others enumerated in Deut vii 1. 

and made her strike roots. Though modem versions make gepen, 
“vine,” the subject of wattasres, the LXX and Juxta Hebraeos, in 
keeping God the subject of this verb, are surely to be followed here. 

roots . . . land. The balance of sorasehd, “roots,” with ’ares, “land,” 
recalls their juxtaposition in UT, 1 Aqht: 159-60, srsk bars al yp\ 
“May your roots not flourish in the earth.” 

and caused her to fill the land. Retaining the same subject of the 
preceding two verbs in this elegant 2+2+2 line, making the suffix 
of Sorasehd, “roots,” provide the suffix that t e malle’ needs. Ps xliv 11, 
it has been noted ( Psalms I, p. 266), also employs a double-duty 
suffix. 

The psalmist depicts God as the immediate cause of the heathens* 
expulsion from Palestine, of Israel’s implantation therein, and of her 
subsequent expansion throughout the Holy Land. 

11. The mountains were covered with its shadow. Comparing kossu 
harim fillah with Prov xxiv 31, kossu pandyw h a rultim, “Its surface 
was covered with nettles.” 

with its shadow, and with its boughs. In preceding verse the poet 
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indulges in wordplay, here he employs chiasm, and in the next line 
he resorts to merism, that is, the art of dividing a whole into its parts. 

the towering cedars. The longstanding explanation of ’arze ’el as an 
expression of the superlative is sustained by the Ugaritic usage cited in 
Psalms /, p. 220, at Ps xxxvi 7. The psalmist describes the branches 
of the vine as climbing to the tops of the highest cedars in Lebanon 
and covering their great limbs. 

12. You caused ... to shoot forth. As in Ps xliv 3, God is the 
subject of Psallah, a yqtl form designating past history, as in vss. 7 
and 8. 

to the Sea ... to the River. The use of two different prepositions 
(‘ad ... ’el) with one verb is a point of style worth noting. Other 
examples are listed in the second Note on Ps lv 11. 

The “Sea,” yam, refers to the Mediterranean, while nahdr, as in 
Ps lxxii 8, denotes the Euphrates. 

13. its hedges. One preserves the consistency of the allegory by 
defining g e dereha as the hedge or enclosure around a vineyard rather 
than as fortified walls; consult James B. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions 
and Stamps from Gibeon (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 9-10. 

14. The boar from the forest. Comparing the phrase h a zir miyya'ar 
with Ps lxxiv 12, malke miqqedem, “the kings from the East.” Biblical 
h a zir appears in Ugaritic as bzr and bnzr. 

Here h a zir is used figuratively of Israel’s enemies, and it is in¬ 
teresting to note that in the Ugaritic tablets this word also had a 
metaphorical sense, designating some kind of personnel in the economic 
texts, while in mythological UT, 67:v:9, bnzr, parallel to glm, “youth,” 
describes Baal’s lackeys. 

cropped it. Deriving the hapax Iegomenon y e kars e mennah from 
kdsam, “to shear,” Akk. kasamu, “to cut to pieces,” with the r a 

secondary addition to the root; cf. the first Note on Ps lxxiii 4. 

The yqtl forms in both halves of the verse relate past events. 

15. O God of Hosts. See the first Note on vs. 5. 

return, we pray. Qal sub-na’ articulates the same prayer as hiphil 
h a Tibenu in vss. 4, 8, 20. 

and visit this vine. Namely, with restorative rain. This exegesis of 
imperative p e qdd is prompted by precative perfect paqadta in the 
prayer for rain in Ps lxv 10. 

16. Take care of. kannah is a stubborn puzzle, but its balance with 

p e qod, “Visit!,” and a comparison with Judg xii 6, w e lo’ yakin 
l e dabber ken, “But he did not take care to speak correctly,” suggests 

this version. In vs. 12 the psalmist employs two prepositions with the 

same verb, but here he makes a direct object and the preposition ‘al 
dependent upon the imperative kannah. 
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the son. Not a personification of Israel (e.g., Briggs, BDB), but a 
reference to the king; see the following Note. 

you strengthened. Important for the interpretation of the term ben 
is the use of this verb in royal Ps lxxxix 22, which describes God’s 
relationship to David: ‘ap z e ro*i t e ’amm e sennu, “And my arm shall 
strengthen him.” The root ’ms lacked counterparts in the other Se¬ 
mitic languages till the publication of the Ras Shamra tablets which 
attest ants yd, “strong of hand” (UT, 1001:14), and the possible piel 
participle mams in 39:3. 

17. Those who burned it. Repointing MT S e rupah to the plural 
participle Soi^peha. The construction hor^peha bd’es should be compared 
to UT, 49:v:14, irp bist, "burning by fire.” 

with a full blazing fire. Reading bd'es ki-sohah (MT k e suhah ), and 
parsing ki as an emphatic modifier of the fe minin e singular participle 
sohdh, from sdhdh, “to scour,” In Ezek xxvi 4 this verb is associated 
with fahih, “glaring, glowing surface,” whose root denotes “to be 
scorched.” 

at your angry rebuke. Literally “at the rebuke of your fury,” with 
pariim carrying the connotation discussed in Psalms 1, pp. 133, 207. 
Cf. especially Lam iv 16, p 6 ne yhwh hill e qdm, “The fury of Yahweh 
destroyed them.” 

may they perishl Comparing jussive yo’bedu with the precative perfect 
f db e du in Ps x 16. 

18. your hand. At Ps lxxiv 11 it was argued that ydd, “hand,” 
sometimes bore the more specific denotation “left hand.” Here, because 
of the situation described, yad e ka probably refers to “your right hand.” 
In view of y e m\nekd, “your right hand,” in the same colon, one may 
surmise that the need for variety dictated this poetic usage. 

the man at your right. Poetic for “the king,” as recognized by, 
among others, Hans Schmidt, Die Psalmen (Tubingen, 1934), p. 154. 
Cf. Ps cx 1, where Yahweh commands the king, “Sit at my right 
hand.” 

the son of man. Refers to the king, as suggested by the parallelism. 
ben ‘diddm now finds its semantic equivalent in Ugar. bns, vocalized 
bu-nu-su, and composed of bun, “son,” and nos, “man.” As Gordon, 
UT, Glossary, No. 486, points out, in some texts where bhs is applied 
to a courtier, it probably meant a “somebody” with a genealogy. 

19. never. Analyzing w e lo’ into the emphatic waw and the negative; 
cf. Psalms 1, p. 303, and the third Note on Ps lv 12. Apparently 
unable to account for its presence, the Targum simply dropped the 
waw. Cf. also Job xxiii 12. Jer iv 1-2 proves very instructive: 
w e 'im tasir Siqqufeka mippdnay w e ld’ tdnud w e niSba‘td, “And if you 
put your vile things aside, never stray from my presence, then might 
you swear, . . 
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turned away. As in vss. 7, 9, 12, 14, the imperfect form nasdg 
states past time; cf. Ps xliv 19, “Our heart has not turned back.’* 
Since the Israelites did not turn away (nasdg), they feel justified in 
pleading with God to return ( h a sibenu, sub-rid ’) to them. 

Restore us to life . . . 20. return to us. The relationship between 
these two ideas is well illustrated by Ezek xviii 32, which, as here, 
employs the internal hiphil of sub: hasibu wihyii, “Return that you may 
five!” 



PSALM 81 
(lxxxi 1-17) 


l For the director; upon the gittith. A psalm of Asaph . 


2 Ring out your joy to the God of our Fortress, 

shout in triumph to the God of Jacob. 

3 Raise a song and sound the tambour, [ 2 ]* 

the sweet-sounding lyre with the harp. 

4 Blow the trumpet at the new moon, [ 3 ] 

at the full moon, the very day of our feast. 

5 For it is a statute, O Israel, [ 4 ] 

an ordinance from the God of Jacob. 

6 As a command he imposed it on Joseph [ 5 ] 

when he went from the land of Egypt. 

“I heard the speech of one unknown to me, [6] 

7 I removed the burden on his shoulder, 
his hands were freed from the basket. 

8 In distress you called, [ 7 ] 

and I delivered you; 

I answered you from the hiding place of thunder, 

though I was provoked by you near Meribah’s waters .Selah 

9 Listen, my people, while I testify against you, [ 8 ] 

O Israel, if you would but listen to mel 

10 There shall be no strange god among you, [ 9 ] 

nor shall you worship any alien god. 

11 I am Yahweh your God, [ 10 ] 

who brought you up out of the land of Egypt; 

What is more, I filled your wide-open mouth. 

12 But my people did not listen to my voice, [ 11 ] 

and Israel would have none of me. 

13 So I repudiated him for his stubbornness of heart, [ 12 ] 

they followed their own designs. 


♦Verse numbers in RSV. 
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14 

15 

16 
17 


If only my people would listen to me, [ 13 ] 

and Israel walk in my ways I 

Straightway would I subdue their foes, [ 14 ] 

and against their adversaries turn my hand. 

Those who hate Yahweh would cringe before him, [ 15 ] 

and their doom would be sealed forever. 

He would feed him wheat from the hill [ 16 ] 

and with honey from the mountain would I satisfy you.” 


Notes 

lxxxi. A composite liturgy of North Israelite (see vs. 6 ) origin. 
The first section (vss. 2 - 6 a) is a hymn composed either for the 
Passover or for the Feast of Tabernacles. The second part (vss. 6b-17) 
is a divine oracle in which God reminds his people that it was he who 
freed them from their slavery in Egypt, led them out of bondage and 
fed them in the wilderness; he commanded them to worship no strange 
gods and punished them for their disobedience. If they will but obey 
him, he will give them victory over their foes and bless them with 
prosperity. 

As one may gather from the ensuing Notes, the application of the 
principles of Northwest Semitic grammar may well clear up some of 
the outstanding syntactic difficulties; cf. especially vss. 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 11. 
In its striking use of prepositions, this poem resembles Ps xv. 

1. the gittith. Found in the headings of Pss viii and lxxxiv, Heb. 
gittit is a term of unknown significance. 

2. the God of our Fortress. Reading ’ e lohe-m ‘uzzenii , a construct 
chain with an interposed enclitic mem, like the construction ’ e lohe-m 
fbd’ot, “the God of Hosts,” discussed at Ps lix 6 . In other terms, the 
balance between the construct chains ' Hohe-m 'uzzenii and ’ e ldhe ya‘ a qob, 
“God of Jacob,” syntactically equals that between ,e lohe-m fba’ot and 
’ e lohe yiHra’el in Ps lix 10. 

As in Ps Ixxviii 61, l oz, “Fortress,” is a name for the ark of 
the covenant. G. Henton Davies in his study “The Ark in the Psalms” 
(cited in the first Note on Ps Ixxviii 61), p. 55, has recognized that 
our passage alludes to the ark, even though he translates “God, our 
strength.” 

3. tambour . Ugar. tp, “tambour,” and knr, “lyre,” in unpublished 
RS 24.252, give us a pretty good idea of where the biblical names 
of musical instruments came from. Consult Psalms l, p. 297. 

the sweet-sounding lyre. The phrase kinnor na‘im appears in a con¬ 
text not unlike that of UT, ‘nt:i: 19-20, msltm bd rim yir gzr fb ql. 
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‘The cymbals are in the hands of the sweet-voiced; the lad with the 
good voice sings,” and the Ugaritic word n‘m suffices to show that the 
attempt of BDB, p. 654a, to derive biblical nalrn in this verse from 
Ar. nagama, “to speak in a low voice,” is badly misplaced. 

4. full moon. A dis-legomenon in the Bible (in Prov vii 20, written 
kese’), and attested in Phoen. ks*, keseh now appears in the un¬ 
published Ras Shamra tablet RS 24.271 :a:6, yrf} wksa, which Comte 
du Mesnil in Melanges de VUniversite Saint-Joseph 39 (1964), 178, 
n. 6, renders “Yarab et Pleine Lune.” Cf. Dahood, Biblica 46 (1965), 
330. 

The “full moon” might be either Passover or the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles. The latter is supported by Jewish tradition, and if the psalm 
is considered as a whole in its composite form, the stress in vss. 
9-11 on the giving of the law favors that opinion. If, however, vss. 
2-6 originally formed a separate hymn, they, by reason of their con¬ 
tent, are more appropriate to the Passover festival. 

the very day. Explaining l e of l e yom as emphatic; consult Psalms I, 
p. 143. 

5. it is a statute. That is, celebration of the Passover festival. 

O Israel. Not “for Israel” with the ancient and modem versions, 
since, following four imperatives in vss. 2-4, the lamedh parses as 
vocative, precisely as in Pss lxxiii 1 and cxxii 4. 

from the God of Jacob. As noted by O. Loretz in BZ 2 (1958), 
288, on the basis of Ugar. I, “from,” the preposition of le'lohe ya‘ a qdb 
denotes “from.” The versions, it might be noted, are innocent of both 
the vocative lamedh and the meaning “from” of the preposition 1° 
in this verse. 

6 . when he went. At the Exodus of Israel, designating the time when 
the Passover was instituted; see Exod xii 37-xiii 10. 

from the land. This version of ‘al ‘eres, required by cognate passages 
such as vs. 11, Ps cxiv 1, b e $e’t yifir a'el mimmisrayim, “When Israel 
went out of Egypt”; Isa xi 16; Amos iii 1, and sustained by the LXX, 
Syr., and Juxta Hebraeos, becomes grammatically explicable within the 
framework of Northwest Semitic where ‘ al sometimes denotes “from.” 
Cf. Psalms I, p. 26; G. R. Driver, Die Welt des Orients, I, 5 (1950), 
413; Dahood, CBQ 17 (1955), 19-22. 

I heard. The subject of the yqtl verb , esma i expressing past time 
(cf. introductory Note on Ps lxxviii) being God himself; he remains the 
speaker to the end of the psalm. 

the speech. Literally “the lip” (Isa xix 18), &pat is a construct 
governing the independent verb /o’ yadaTi; e.g., Exod iv 13, b e yad 
tislah, “by the hand of him who you will send.” Consult GK, § 130d, 
and Joiion, GHB, § 129q. 

of one unknown to me. Parsing Id’ ydda'tl as a relative clause 
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without the relative pronoun * a ser, “who,” that has become a substantive; 
its grammatical function is that of a genitive governed by the construct 
&pat. Joiion, GHB, § 158d, cites Isa xli 24, lxiii 19; Jer ii 8, and 
Job xviii 21, the last being the most pertinent to our purpose: w e zeh 
m e q5m Id' ydda' 'el, “Such is the home of him who knows not 
God.” This analysis also serves to explain the translation of Ps xxxv 
15. Cf. also Psalms I, pp. 213 f.; Job xxix 12, 16; Prov ix 13, xxiii 
35, and below Note on Ps lxxxv 9. 

The “one unknown to me” is collective Israel in Egypt before it 
was chosen by God as his people. Before its election Israel was “un¬ 
known” to God. Cf. Amos iii 1-2, “Hear this word that Yahweh 
has spoken against you, O people of Israel, against the whole family 
which I brought up out of the land of Egypt: ‘You alone have I 
known of all the families of the earth.’” 

7. 1 removed. Reading h a sJroti-m, with enclitic mem, instead of MT 
h a sirdtl followed by the preposition of missebel (see next Note). 

the burden on his shoulder. Reading sebel sikmo and consulting the 
preceding Note. The suffix of sikmo refers to Israel in bondage in 
Egypt under taskmasters who required them to make bricks and carry 
them in baskets to the public buildings being erected; cf. Exod i 11-14, 
ii 7-9, etc. 

the basket. Heb. dud equals Ugar. dd, Akk. dudu. 

8. I answered you. As in vs. 6 ' esmaf, “heard,” yqtl 'e'en e ka ex¬ 
presses past time. 

from the hiding place. With b e in b e seter bearing one of its normal 
Northwest Semitic senses “from”; cf. Ps xcix 7, b e 'ammud ‘andn y e dabber 
' a lehem, “From the pillar of the cloud he spoke to them”; the second 
Note on Ps lx 8, and O. Loretz in BZ 2 (1958), 289. Cf. UT, 
‘nt:v:33-34, y'ny il bsb‘t hdrm, “El answers from the seven rooms,” 
and Job ix 17, >a ser bis e, aruh y e siipenT, “He spies on me from the 
tempest.” 

The “hiding place of thunder” is Mount Sinai. 

though I was provoked by you. In face of Pss lxxviii 17 ff., xcv 9, 
cvi 32; Exod xvii 7; Num xx 24, xxvii 14; Deut xxxiii 8, there is 
no alternative to this translation of consonantal 'bhnk, which must be 
pointed niphal 'ebbahen, “I was provoked,” followed by the dative s uffix 
expressing the agent. Hence vocalize ’ ebbahen e kd and consult Psalms 1, 
p. 308, and the first Note on Ps lxiii 11 for other examples of the 
dative s uffix of agency. 

The traditional version, based on the Masoretic pointing, ’ ebhan e ka, 
“I tested you at the waters of Meribah” (RSV) contradicts all the 
biblical texts cited in the preceding paragraph. According to these, it 
was not God who tried the Israelites at Meribah, but rather the 
Israelites who tested God’s patience. Here, then, is clear proof that the 
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construction whereby the agent is expressed by a suffix attached to a 
passive verb was beyond the ken of the Masoretes and the ancient 
versions. 

near Meribah’s waters. Comparing ‘al me m'ribah with Ps xxiii 3 
and UT, 1 Aqht: 152-53, ylkm qr mym d‘lk mbs aqht gzr, “Woe to 
you, O fountain of waters, since near you was struck down Aqhat the 
hero.” Meribah is the name of two different stations of the Israelites 
in the wilderness; their exact location cannot be determined. “Meribah’s 
waters” refers to the waters which sprung from the rock struck by 
Moses (Exod xvii 1-7; Num xx 10-13). 

11. out of the land. me’ere$ is semantically akin to vs. 6, ' al ’ere$, 
“from the land.” 

What is more, 1 filled. Expl ainin g wtf a mal e 'ehu as a verb at the 
end of its clause harhib pika wa’ a mal e ’ehu because it is preceded by 
the emphatic waw; cf. the third Note on Ps lxxvii 2. The suffix -hu 
is resumptive, as e.g., in Ps lxxxix 12. As in vss. 7, 8, 13, the yqtl 
verb states a past action. 

your wide-open mouth. Reading hiphil infinitive construct harhib for 
MT hiphil imperative harheb. The construct chain harhib pika is the 
direct object of the postpositive verb. 

From the context it appears reasonably clear that the event described 
is the feeding of the Israelites in the wilderness after their departure 
from Egypt; cf. Num xi 4—9, 31-34; Ps lxxviii 24-30. Since hirhib in 
Isa v 14 describes the opening of Sheol’s massive gullet, one may 
propose that its use here is meant to suggest the insatiable appetite 
of the Israelites in the desert. 

13. So 1 repudiated him. Retaining the singular suffix -hit of MT 
(cf. Juxta Hebraeos ), which most versions emend to plural -hem in 
order to establish numerical agreement with the plural suffixes of the 
following words. 

his stubbornness of heart. Explaining the mem of Ibm as the enclitic 
balancing the singular suffix >a soll e hehu, a stylistic practice examined 
in Psalms I, pp. 16 ff. See below on Ps lxxxiv 6. 

they followed. Noting in yel e ku a yqtl form describing a past action. 

This disconcerting shift between third person singular and plural 
forms when referring to Israel is not amenable to a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation. The recurrence of the same phenomenon in vss. 15-16 
dissuades one from assuming textual corruption. What is more, the 
Juxta Hebraeos reading vouches for the Masoretic text. 

14. would listen to me. The documentation at Ps lx 11 of the 
single writing of a yod where morphology requires two makes it 
unnecessary to assume the haplography of a yod in the sequence 
‘my sm\ This orthography permits the reading ‘ammi yisma* that the 
construction with optative lu, “if only,” prefers. 
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15. foes . . . adversaries. The frequent biblical parallelism between 
’dyeb and $ar takes its origin from Canaanite poetry which balances 
these two roots, as in UT, 68:9, hi ibk tmfrs ht t$mt srtk , “Behold, 
you will smite your foes; behold, you will annihil ate your adversaries!” 
Cf. also the second Note on Ps liv 9. 

16. Those who hate Yahweh. Comparing m e &an 6 ’e yhwh with UT, 
51 :vn:36, snu hd, “those who hate Hadd.” 

before him. The plural suffixes of vs. 15 referring to Israel’s foes 
have led many critics to conclude that singular Id refers to Yahweh 
as in Ps lxvi 3, but the playing back and forth between singular 
and plural suffixes in regard to Israel that has been noticed in vs. 13 
supports the position of those commentators who identify the anteced¬ 
ent of Id with Israel understood collectively, as in Deut xxxiii 29. Cf. 
Ps xviii 45. 

their doom. Recognizing in ‘ittam the nuance found in Isa xiii 22; 
Ezek vii 7, 12, xxi 30, 34, xxii 3, and xxx 3, ‘et goyim, “a time of 
doom for the nations” (RSV). Cf. the use of yomd in Ps xxxvii 13, and 
G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel, p. 331. 

17. He would feed him. The subject being Yahweh, the direct object 
Israel. Many critics impugn MT third person ya' a kilehu, but the fact 
that vs. 16 speaks of Yahweh in the third person sustains the MT 
reading. 

from the hill. E. Y. Kutscher, Leshortenu 32 (1967-68), 346, rightly 
repoints MT heleb, “fat,” to heleb, “hill,” to recover the parallelism 
witnessed in Ugar. gr, “mountain”// frlb, “hill.” 

See also M. Dahood in Ras Shamra Parallels: The Texts from Ugarit 
and the Hebrew Bible, ed. L. R. Fisher (Rome, 1972), I, p. 306. 

would l satisfy you. The shift from the thir d person subject and 
object in the first colon to the first person verb and second person object 
in the final colon may be explained as court style. The chiastic structure 
of the verse with suffixed verb and prepositional phrase parallel to 
prepositional phrase and suffixed verb is noteworthy. 



PSALM 82 
(lxxxii 1-8) 


1 A psalm of Asaph. 

God presides in the divine council, 

in the midst of the gods adjudicates. 

2 “How long will you defend the unjust, 

and show partiality to the wicked? Selah 

3 Defend the weak and the fatherless, 

vindicate the afflicted and the poor. 

4 Rescue the weak and the poor, 

from the grip of the wicked rescue them.” 

5 Without knowledge and without understanding 

they wander about in darkness; 

All the foundations of the earth are shaken. 

6 I had thought, “You are gods, 

all of you sons of the Most High; 

7 Yet you shall die as men do, 

and fall like any prince.” 

8 Arise, O God, govern the earth, 

rule over all the nations yourself! 


Notes 

lxxxii. A prophetic liturgy of the Lord’s judgment on pagan gods. 
The poem consists of three parts. The first section (vss. 1-4) is a 
depiction, or rather a vision, of the heavenly tribunal where God passes 
judgment on the pagan deities (vs. 1), and a summation (vss. 2-4) of the 
charges on which they are convicted. The second part (vss. 5—7) contains 
the psalmist’s diatribe against the heathen gods whose moral obtuseness is 
responsible for the cosmic disorders and will be responsible for their 
loss of immortality and ejection from heaven into the nether world. In 
the final verse the psalmist prays for the restoration of universal justice 
under the sole rule of Yahweh. 
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Because of this psalm’s similarity to Isa iii 13 and Ezek xxviii 1-10, 
many commentators propose a sixth-century composition, but the archaic 
quality of the language suggests a much earlier date. In fact, James 
Stokes Ackerman (An Exegetical Study of Psalm 82 [dissertation sub¬ 
mitted at Harvard University, 1966]) is probably correct when maintain¬ 
ing that this psalm originated in the pre-monarchial period. 

1. presides. For this nuance of nissab, cf. I Sam xix 20 and Julian 
Morgenstern, “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” in HUCA 
14 (1939), 29-126, especially p. 71. 

presides . . . adjudicates. Preserving the chiastic order of the Hebrew. 

in . . . in the midst of. The pairing of b e and b e qereb equals that 
of, e.g., UT, 51:v:75-76, bbhtk . . . bqrb hklk. 

the divine council. ‘ a dat ’el is highly reminiscent of Ugar. ‘dt il , 
“the council of El,” as pointed out by numerous scholars; see Psalms /, 
p. 5, and A. Gonzalez, “Le Psaume LXXXII,” in VT 13 (1963), 
293-309, especially p. 298. The picture of God in the midst of the 
assembly of gods recurs again and again in the Psalter; cf. Pss xxix 1-2, 
lxxvii 14, lxxxix 6-9, xcv 3, xcvi 4, xcvii 7, cxlviii 2. 

the gods. Namely, of the “nations” mentioned in vs. 8. 

2. How long. The speaker in vss. 2-4 being God himself. 

the unjust . . . the wicked. In balance with concrete r e sa1m, “the 
wicked,” abstract ‘ awel , “injustice,” takes on a concrete denotation in 
virtue of the Canaanite-Hebrew poetic practice discussed at Ps lxxviii 
61. These two terms designate the pagans, such as the Canaanites and 
Moabites, whose gods are referred to in a general manner in vs. 1. As 
in vss. 1 and 3, the word order is chiastic. 

3. the weak. The widely adopted emendation of dal to dak finds no 
support in the Psalms scroll from Masada (first century b.c.), which, 
like MT, reads dl; cf. IEJ 15 (1965), PI. 19, Fig. A. In fact, such a 
textual alteration is positively countered by the fact that the elements 
of dal w c yatdm occur in sequence in UT, 127:47-50, ltdy tsm 7 dl Ipnk 
Itslhm ytm, “You do not drive out those who prey on the weak, you do 
not feed the fatherless before you.” On the text-critical value of 
parallel words, see the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

vindicate the afflicted and the poor. This clear sentiment serves to 
elucidate the unclear reading and translation of Ps xlv 4, as exposed 
in Psalms 1, p. 272. 

5. Without knowledge and without understanding. The parallel verbs 
yad e ‘u and ydbinu appear in tandem in UT, ‘nt:m: 23-24, abn brq dl 
td‘ smm rgm ltd‘ nsm wltbn hmlt ars, “I understand thunderbolts which 
the heavens do not know, thunder which men do not know, nor the multi¬ 
tudes of the nether world understand.” 

in darkness. The semantic relationship between “darkness” and 
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“ignorance” also comes out in the root 7m, “to be dark, ignorant,” 
discussed at Ps lv 2 and at Job xxii 15 by Pope (AB, vol. 15). 

foundations . . . are shaken. Consult the first Note on Ps lxxv 4 for 
this metaphor depicting injustice and lawlessness as a sapping of the 
earth’s foundations. 

6. / had thought. Here the speaker is the psalmist. Budde’s brilliant 
discovery in JBL 40 (1921), 39-^40, that ’amarti, introducing one clause, 
followed by ’dken, introducing a second clause, must be translated, “I 
had thought . . . but,” has been rediscovered by C. J. Labuschagne in 
Die Ou Testamentiese Werkgemeenskap in Suid-Afrika (Pretoria, 1962), 
pp. 29 ff. Cf. Ps xxxi 23; Isa xlix 4; Jer iii 19 f.; Zeph iii 7; Job xxxii 7 f. 

The psalmist had been under the impression that the pagan deities 
were of some importance, but now realizes that they are nothing, be¬ 
cause they are quite incapable of defending the poor and rescuing the 
downtrodden. 

gods. One of whose attributes is immortality. 

7. Yet you shall die. Because of their unconcern for the less privileged, 
the gods of the surrounding nations have been stripped by God of their 
immortality. The theme of the death of a god appears in UT, 125:20-23, 
apropos of the semi-divine King Kirta (or Keret): ikm yrgm bn il krt 
sph Itpn wqds uilm tmtn sph Ifpn lyh, “How can Kirta be called a god, 
an offspring of L{pn (=E1) and Qds (=Asherah)? Or do gods die? 
Will the offspring of Ltpn not live?” 

men . . . any prince . Expressions such as UT, 51:vn:43, umlk ublmlk, 
“either king or commoner,” or Phoenician Karatepe m:19-iv:l, hmlk 
h’ w’yt ’dm h\ “that king or that man,” would suggest that the pair 
’addm . . . kdrim forms a merism denoting “all mortals.” Some critics 
suspect the reading kdrim, “prince,” but Freedman’s observation that the 
syllable count in vs. 6 is 10:8, while in vs. 7 it is 8:10, validates the 
present text and the interpretation proposed here. What is more, Ps 
xlix 3, gam b e ne ’addm gam b e ne ’is, “of lowly birth or high degree,” 
illustrates the same point, especially as this phrase is followed by a clear 
merism, “rich and poor alike.” Hence the numerous attempts to identify 
a mythological motif in ' ahad hakkarim (e.g., John Gray, The Legacy of 
Canaan, 2d ed., p. 288, n. 1) may well turn out to be exercises in mis¬ 
placed ingenuity. 

and fall. Namely, into the underworld. Its apparent synonymy with 
ttmutun, “You shall die,” suggests that, as in Pss v 11, xxxvi 13; Jer 
xxiii 12, tippdlu here carries a pregnant meaning. The motif of divine 
beings cast into the infernal abyss is well known from such passages as 
Isa xiv 12-15 and Ezek xxviii 1-10. Cf. Pierre Grelot, “Isale 14, 12-15, 
et son arriere-plan mythologique,” Revue de Yhistoire des religions 149 
(1956), 18-48. 
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8. Arise. As in Pss vii 7, x 12, lxxvi 10, etc., qumah designates the 
intervention of God as judge and ruler. 

govern. Psalms l, p. 13, cites some recent bibliography on this meaning 
of sapaf . 

rule over. Parsing tinhal b e as a jussive form employed for stylistic 
reasons to avoid three imperatives in succession; cf. Psalms I, pp. 29 f., 
65 f., 261, and the Notes on Pss Iix 8 and lxvii 2. Cf. UT, 127:42, 
istm‘ wtqg udn, “Listen and be alert of earl,” where jussive tqg continues 
the mode of imperative istm‘. The present writer failed to recognize a 
splendid example of this stylistic variation in Ps vii 8, wa‘ a dat P’ummim 
t e sob e bekka w e ‘dleha Pmdrom subdh, “Surround yourself with the coun¬ 
cil of peoples, and preside over it, O Exalted One!” 

For this nuance of tinhal b e , cf. Psalms l, p. 285, and compare the 
synonymous verbs masal b e , “to reign,” and darak b e , “to have 
dominion over” (Ps cxxxix 24). The construction ndhal b e does not 
recur elsewhere, a good indication that in such a phrase ndhal assumes 
a nuance different from nahal plus the accusative. 

all the nations. That had been under the tutelage of the gods mentioned 
in vss. 1 and 6. 

yourself. Parsing ki ’attah as emphatic hi and independent pronoun 
accentuating the subject of jussive tinhal, “rule over.” Which is to say 
that this construction semantically equals the precative perfect with 
ki ’attah in such texts as Pss x 14, ra’itah ki ’attah, “See for yourself!,” 
and xxxix 10, ki ’attah ‘dsita, “Oh that you would act!” Cf. also Pss 
xxv 7, lix 5-6, and lxix 19. 

The psalmist prays God, once the pagan deities have been deposed, to 
govern the heathen nations himself, thus assuring an equitable governance 
of the universe and the stabilizing of the earth’s foundations, presently 
threatened by the ignorance and the favoritism to the wicked of the 
heathen divinities. 



PSALM 83 
(Ixxxiii 1-19) 


1 A song. A psalm of Asaph. 


2 My God, what god is like you? 

Be not silent, and be not still, O Ell 

3 For look, your foes raise a tumult, [2]* 

and your enemies lift their head. 

4 Against your people they lay crafty plans, [3] 

and conspire against your treasure. 

5 They say, “Come, let us obliterate them as a nation, [ 4 ] 

let the name 'Israel' be remembered no more.” 

6 Indeed, they consult together with a single mind, [ 5 ] 

your assailants make an alliance: 

7 The tents of Edom and the Ishmaelites, [6] 

of Moab and the Hagarites; 

8 Byblos and with it Amalek, [ 7 ] 

Philistia with the inhabitants of Tyre. 

9 Assyria, too, has joined them, [8] 

has become the strong arm of Lot’s children. Selah 

10 Treat them like Midian, like Sisera, [ 9 ] 

like Jabin at the river Kishon. 

11 Let them be exterminated from the surface of the globe, [10] 

may they become dung for the ground. 

12 Make their nobles like Oreb and Zeeb, [ 11 ] 

all their chiefs like Zebah and Zalmunna, 

13 Who said, “Let us seize for ourselves [12] 

the very finest meadows.” 

14 My God, make them like tumbleweed, [ 13 ] 

like chaff before the wind. 

15 As fire bums the forest, [ 14 ] 

as the flame sets the mountains ablaze. 


•Verse numbers in RSV. 
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16 So pursue them with your tempest, [ 15 ] 

and with your hurricane discomfit them. 

17 Fill their faces with shame, [ 16 ] 

and let your Name, Yahweh, avenge itself. 

18 May they be humiliated and discomfited [ 17 ] 

for ever and ever 
May they perish in utter disgrace. 

19 Let them know that your own Name is Yahweh, [ 18 ] 

that you alone are the Most High 
over all the earth. 


Notes 

Ixxxiii. A national lament in which the poet or singer prays on behalf 
of the nation for deliverance from the surrounding enemies who threaten 
its existence. History transmits no record of the national crisis when 
the nations enumerated in this psalm formed a league to wipe out 
Israel; one might conceivably interpret these names merely as a poetically 
free collocation. However, the mention in vs. 9 of Assyria, which some 
critics would expunge (unwarrantedly, of course), argues a pre-Exilic 
date of composition. 

The impressive number of archaic spellings and forms that crop up 
in this lament make a notable contribution to Hebrew grammar; cf. 
especially the Notes to vss. 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 19. 

2. My God. Reading >e ldhay, as in vs. 14, and detaching the final mem 
of MT ,e ldhim. 

what god. Reading ml (see preceding Note) ’el (MT ’al), and compar¬ 
ing Ps lxxvii 14, ml ’el g e dol e ka ’ e lohim, “What god is greater than you, 
O God?” 

is like you. Vocalizing domey (MT d°miy) lak and comparing the 
LXX, Vulg., and Syr., which all read mi yidmeh lak (cf. Ps lxxxix 7), 
“Who shall be like you?” Consonantal dmy represents an archaic spelling 
of the qal participle (cf. Ugar. bny, “the one who builds/creates”), like 
Gen xvi 13, Py=rd’ey, “seer”; Prov xii 22, 'fy—'d^ey, “doer”; Job xxxv 
10, £y=‘d$ey. Another instance of the orthographic preservation of tertiae 
yod recurs in vs. 3. 

Though this reconstruction enjoys good versional support and creates 
a fine inclusion with vs. 19b, MT can appeal to a kindred phrase in 
Isa lxii 6-7. 

O El. Vocative ’el (see Psalms I, p. 64) forms an inclusion with 
vocative >e lohay at the beginning of the verse, a verse structure remi¬ 
niscent of Ps lxxvii 14. 
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3. For look, your foes. As in Ps xcii 10, kt hinneh *oy e bekd re¬ 
sembles UT, 68:8-9, ht ibk b'lm, and 1012:27, w hn ibm s$q ly, “And 
look, the foes are closing in on me.” 

your foes . . . your enemies. The second Note on Ps lxviii 2 cites 
the Ugaritic parallelism of these two nouns. 

raise a tumult . . . lift. The yqtl form yeh e mayun, which preserves 
the third radical yod like vs. 2, dmy, is paired with qtl nds e ’u, a 
stylistic variation noted at Ps lxxvii 6. 

lift their head. Comparing ndfr’u rd’s with UT, 126:m:12, nsu ris 
hrtm, “The plowmen lifted their head.” No suffix is required with ro's, 
since it designates a part of the body; cf. Ps lxxv 5. This action here 
symbolizes arrogance and readiness for aggressive action. In Ps xxiv 7, 
9, however, this gesture is a sign of joy. 

4. your treasure. Vocalizing $ e puriikd (MT sfpuneyka), a singular 
noun with the genitive ending; cf. the sixth Note on Ps lxv 6. Some of 
the ancient versions did see here a singular noun, which makes a better 
parallel to singular 'amm e kd, “your people.” 

Just what the poet intends by this term is not certain: some understand 
it as referring to the temple, and in view of the pairing of “your people” 
with “your sanctuary” in Ps lxxiv 3, this exegesis is sound. This opinion 
is further sustained by Ezek vii 22, fpurii, probably denoting “temple.” 
If, on the other hand, the synonymy of $dpun and sfgullah, “possession, 
treasure,” a term used to designate the people of Israel (Exod xix 5; 
Deut vii 6, etc.), is considered, then f 6 puriikd might well be another 
designation of Israel. 

6. your assailants. Since the construction karat b e rit ' al is not attested 
elsewhere, I propose the participial pointing 'olekd (MT ‘ dlekd ) from 
'aldh, “to rise up against, attack.” Cf. Isa ix 10, xiv 12; Jer iv 17. 
In other words, it is synonymous with vs. 3, “your foes” and “your 
enemies.” The poet considers Israel’s attackers the assailants of God. 

make an alliance. The yqtl verb yikrotu balances qtl nd‘ a su, “they 
consult.” 

7. The tents. A poetic phrase for the entire nation (Pss lxxviii 51, cxx 
5). In the fragments of the Psalms scroll discovered at Masada in 1965 
there is an interesting variant here; the scroll reads ’Ihy ’ dwm , “the gods 
of Edom.” Consult Yigael Yadin in IEJ 15 (1965), 104. 

the Hagarites. A semi-nomadic people of the desert regions east of 
Ammon and Moab. 

8. Byblos. Customarily conjectured to be an Arab tribe residing in 
the environs of Petra, the MT hapax legomenon g e bal should rather be 
identified with the famous Phoenician city. With for. Tyre, another 
Phoenician city, it forms the rhetorical figure known as inclusion. In 
this verse, the poet moves from north to south, and then back from south 
to north. In Ezek xxvii 8-9, Tyre and Byblos occur in parallelism. 
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and with it Amalek. Reading w e 'immonnu ‘ a mdleq for MT w e ‘ammon 
wa‘ a mdleq and identifying ' immonii as the preposition ‘m with the 
afformative ending -n, discussed at Ps xviii 40, followed by the third 
masculine s uffix in other words 'imman-hu becomes ‘ immannu, while 
the shift of a to 6 reflects a Phoenicianizing vocalization of the preposi¬ 
tion, not surprising in a verse mentioning both Byblos and Tyre. In 
UHP, p. 32, I have discussed Hos xii 5, ‘ immannu (MT ‘immanu), 
“with him.” Cf. also R. B. Coote, VT 21 (1971), 396 and n. 1. 

Thus the pairing of ‘mn with ‘m in the psalm compares with UT, 
‘nt:m:21-22, tant smm 'm ars thmt *mn kbkbm, “the meeting of heaven 
with the nether world, of the deep with the stars.” What further favors 
this analysis is the mention of only two places in the second colon; hence 
we should expect only two in the first, and this is achieved by dis¬ 
sociating ‘ mn from Ammon and identifying it as the prepositional coun¬ 
terpart of ‘im. In vs. 7 likewise, there are two pairs of names. 

Amalek. Throughout their entire known history, the Amalekites were 
primarily a nomadic desert tribe, ranging the desolate wastes from Sinai 
and the Negeb of southern Canaan to the Arabah north of Ezion-Geber 
and inner Arabia. As noticed above, the psalmist moves from Byblos 
in the north to Amalek in the south, and then from Philistia in the 
south to Tyre in the north. 

9. Lot’s children. Namely, Moab and Edom (Gen xix 36-38; Deut 
ii 9). 

10. Like Midian, like Sisera, like Jabin. Gideon’s decisive victory over 
the Midianites is recorded in chs. vi-vii of Judges, while chs. iv-v relate 
the defeat of Sisera and Jabin by Deborah and Barak. 

11. Let them be exterminated. Comparing precative perfect nism e du 
with Ps x 16, “Let the heathen perish (' db e du ) from his earth!” Being 
preceded by imperative ' a seh, “treat,” in vs. 10 and followed by im¬ 
perative sitemo, “make,” in vs. 12, nism e du and hayu, “may become,” 
most naturally parse as precatives alternating with imperatives to fore¬ 
stall an oppressive monotony; see the Notes on Pss iv 2 ( Psalms I, 
p. 23) and lxxxii 8. 

from the surface of the globe. Since the traditional rendition of 
b e ‘en do’r, “at En-dor,” has in this context no historical or geographical 
propriety, we must seek a meaning more akin to apparently parallel 
' a ddmah , “ground,” in the second colon. The phrase ‘en do’r yields the 
desired meaning when compared with ‘en hd’ares, “surface of the earth” 
(Exod x 5, 15; Num xxli 5, 11), and ‘en ’adam, also “surface of the 
earth,” in Zech ix 1, as proposed by me in CBQ 25 (1963), 123-24. This 
imprecation addressed to God that he might intervene resembles closely 
the threat of Deut vi 15, “Lest the anger of Yahweh your God be 
enkindled against you, and he exterminate you ( w e hismid e ka ) from the 
face of the earth.” The common Semitic root dwr, “to turn, be circular,” 
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supplies the necessary etymology (cf. Ar. daru, “land”), while the alterna¬ 
tion between do'r and dor in the biblical spelling of the city-name 
Dor (=Tantura) may account for the spelling do'r in our verse. 

The widely attested meaning “from” for b e ( Psalms l, p. 319) can be 
further illustrated by Ps cxix 87, kim e, af killunl blares, “They almost 
effaced me from the earth,” where 1 lQPs a preserves the revealing lection 
m’rs for b’rs, clear proof that b, “from,” was forgotten in the first 
century b.c. 

may they become. As remarked in the first Note on vs. 11, hdyu 
parses as precative perfect. 

dung for the ground . Their dead bodies rotting upon the ground with¬ 
out burial (cf. Note on Ps lxxix 3) and becoming fertilizers of the soil; 
cf. II Kings ix 37; Jer viii 2. The alliteration in domen l<? a ddmdh 
accentuates the pun on midydn, “Midian.” 

12. Make. The deletion of the final syllable of sitemo no longer con¬ 
vinces; an enclitic mem may account for the grammatically dubious 
pointing of MT. 

Oreb and Zeeb. Two princes of Midian captured and killed by the 
Ephraimites. Cf. Judg vii 25. 

Zebah and Zalmunna. Two kings of Midian killed by Gideon. Cf. 
Judg viii 21. 

13. the very finest meadows. Acknowledging with AT the superlative 
function of ’Hohim in the phrase n e 'ot ,e lohim; cf. Psalms 1, p. 220, 
and UT, 49:i:37, wymlk barf il klh, “And he rules in the vast nether 
world, all of it.” 

14. My God. Corresponds to vs. 2, ,e ldhay. 

15. As fire . . . as the flame ... 16. So. The sequence k e ... k 9 
. . . ken recalls that of UT, 49:n:28-30, k ... k . . . km. On the 
pattern in Ps cxxiii 2, cf. Dahood in CBQ 22 (1960), 73-74; Biblica 
43 (1962), 360. 

Our verse also illustrates the metrical pattern a+b+c//A+1j+6 with 
3+3 meter, that has Canaanite antecedents in verses such as UT, 
2 Aqht:v:7-8, ydn dn almnt//ytpt tpf ytm, “He judges the case of the 
widow, he adjudicates the cause of the fatherless.” 

burns the forest. The attempts of lexicographers (e.g., GB, ZLH) to 
relate bd'ar, “to bum,” to Ar. bgr, “to thirst,” and wgr, “to glow,” 
should be abandoned in view of Ugar. b‘r in such texts as UT, 2114:8-9, 
akin b grnt l b‘r, “They even burned our grain upon the threshing 
floors.” 

forest . . . mountains. The pair ya‘ar//hdrlm probably form a unit, 
i.e., the mountain forests. Hence this is a case of enjambment. 

16. pursue them. As in Ps lxxxii 8, the tqtl form tird e pem is another 
alternative to the imperative. To express the imperative mode, the 
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psalmist employs straight imperatives in vss. 10, 12, 14; precatives in 
vs. 11, and the jussive form here. 

with your tempest. Is there an allusion here to the rainstorm of Judg 
v 20-21 that was largely responsible for the defeat of Jabin and the 
Canaanites near the river Kishon? 

discomfit them. As in Ps ii 5, FbahHem carries a military nuance. 
The word order of the verse is chiastic. 

17. your Name. Parsing w e of w e sim e ka (next Note) as emphatic. 

avenge itself. The accepted translation of the second colon, “that they 

may seek thy name, O Lord” (RSV) is hardly amenable to coherent 
exegesis within the imm ediate context and does not accord with the 
pervading spirit of this psalm. 

Hence I propose to read wibaqqes usim e ka (MT wibaqq e su sim e ka ), 
with wibaqqes a jussive form continuing the imperative malle\ “Fill!” 
In several texts, e.g., Gen xxxi 39; Isa i 12, biqqes denotes “to exact 
penalty, avenge,” and in Josh xxii 23 it is used absolutely, as in the psalm, 
with Yahweh the subject: yhwh hu’ y e baqqe$, “May the Lord himself 
take vengeance” (RSV). 

The verb bqt, “to seek,” occurs twice in Ugaritic, revealing that 
the third radical of Heb. bqs derives from Proto-Semitic t. 

18. for ever and ever. The phrase ‘ a de ‘ad connects with both cola, 
and by hanging it in the middle of the verse we achieve an exact balance 
of 8:3:8 syllables (courtesy D. N. Freedman). Other instances of this 
pivot pattern are cited in the first Note on Ps lvii 5. 

perish in utter disgrace. Literally “may they be disgraced, perish,” an 
instance of hendiadys. 

19. your own Name. Analyzing the independent personal pronoun 
’attah as an intensifier of the suffix of sim e ka; cf. GK, § 135e, and UT, 
68:11, smk at, “your own name.” In Gen xlix 8, and Eccles ii 15, for 
example, the intensifying independent pronoun precedes the suffix it 
emphasizes. 

that you alone. The conjunction ki also introduces the second colon 
beginning with l e badd e ka (MT reads the pausal form). The poet stresses 
the superiority of Yahweh over the gods of the hostile nations enumer¬ 
ated in vss. 7-9. 



PSALM 84 
(btxxiv 1-13) 


1 For the director; upon the gittith. A psalm of the sons of Korah. 

2 How lovely is your dwelling, 

O Yahweh of Hosts! 

3 My soul longs and pines aloud [ 2 ]* 

for your court, O Yahweh I 
My heart and my flesh cry out 
O God, O living God, 


4 even the sparrow has found a home, [ 3 ] 

and the swallow acquired a nest 

where she may put her young, 

O Yahweh of Hosts, my King and my God! 

5 How blest are they who ever dwell in your house, [ 4 ] 

and near your altars sing your praise! Selah 

6 How blest the man whose refuge is in you, [ 5 ] 

from whose heart are your extolments! 

7 May he cause brooks to flow in the valley, [ 6 ] 

turn it into a spring; 

With a crash may the Raingiver 
cover it with pools 1 

8 They proceed from village to village [ 7 ] 

to see the God of gods in Zion. 

9 O Yahweh, God of Hosts, [ 8 ] 

hear my prayer; 

Give ear, O God of Jacobi Selah 

10 Our suzerain regard with favor, O God, [ 9 ] 

look upon the face of your anointed. 

11 How much better is one day in your court [ 10 ] 

than a thousand in the Cemetery! 


To stand on the threshold of your house, my God, 
than to abide in the Tent of the Wicked One! 


* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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12 Truly Sun and Suzerain 

[»] 

Yahweh God 


Favors and honors bestows. 


Yahweh will not withold his rain 


from those who wait with integrity. 


13 O Yahweh of Hosts, 

[ii] 

how blest the man who trusts in youl 



Notes 

Ixxxiv. A psalm of mixed literary types, containing elements of a 
Pilgrim Song, one of those composed on the occasion of a pilgrimage to 
the temple of Jerusalem, as well as of a Song of Zion (Psalms 1, pp. 278, 
289). The literary classification is further complicated by the prayer for 
rain in vss. 7 and 12b, and by the supplication for the king in vs. 10. 

I fully endorse the strictures voiced by R. de Vaux, “Jerusalem et 
les prophetes,” in Revue biblique 73 (1966), 481-509, especially pp. 
508-9, of G. Wanke, Die Zionstheologie der Korachiten (Berlin, 1966). 
Wanke maintains that the Korahite psalms that glorify Jerusalem (xlvi, 
xlviii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii) are post-Exilic because their theology, which ex¬ 
tends to all Jerusalem the sanctity of the temple, is post-Exilic. De Vaux 
is correct when insisting that the psalms in question—whatever their 
date—contain traditions that antedate the Exile. 

1. the gittith. A term of unknown significance. Cf. Ps Ixxxi 1. 

2. your dwelling. Though plural in form, misk e noteka is singular in 
meaning; this poetic practice, which has Canaanite antecedents, received 
comment at Ps xliii 3. 

3. longs and pines . . . My heart and my flesh. The first colon contains 
two verbs which chiastically balance the two nouns of the thir d colon. 

and . . . aloud. The fused w e gam, which critics maintain should be 
read either w e or gam, appears to present no problem when gam is 
equated with Ugar. gam, “aloud,” discussed at Ps lii 7. Thus the presence 
of gam, “aloud,” and y«ra«n e nu, “cry out,” in the same verse supports 
this definition of gam in Ps lxxi 24, where it is associated with t e ran- 
nennah in vs. 23. Such a definition also helps to resolve the problems 
attending gam in vs. 7. 

for your court, O Yahweh. Numbering six syllables, the phrase 
l c has e rdt is suspended between the first and third cola (each totaling ten 
syllables) and conceptually belongs to both. Ps lxxxiii 18 illustrates the 
same a+b// c // A-f IS pattern. 

Like its opposite number misk e ndteka, “your dwelling,” in vs. 2, plural 
fia$ e rot carries a singular denotation and shares the suffix of its opposite 
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number on the principle of the double-duty suffix in a construct chain 
noted at Pss lxxvii 12 and lxxxix 2. Since vss. 2, 3a, 4—6 all address 
Yahweh in the second person, it sounds discordant to refer to him in 
the third person in a phrase that manifestly balances one addressing him 
in the second person. 

O God. Reading 'el for MT 'el, and identifying 'el 'el hay as divine 
names forming an inclusion with vs. 4, “my King and my God.” In other 
words, the final three words of vs. 3 belong to vs. 4. 

The widespread Masoretic confusion (or is it avoidance?) of 'el with 
'el, remarked also in vs. 8 and Pss xxxix 13; lix 12; Ixii 2, 11; lxix 19, 
34; lxxvii 2, stands forth most glaringly in Ps cxliii where MT con¬ 
founds 'el with 'el in vss. 1, 9, and with 'al in vs. 7. The vocative case of 
'el suggests that le'ldhim in the cognate passage of Ps xlii 3 contains the 
vocative particle and should be rendered “O God!” 

O living God. The vocative case of 'el hay argues for the vocative 
analysis of l 6 ’el hay in Ps xlii 3; see preceding Note. The proposal to 
emend hay to hayyay, “my life,” slights the allusive force of hay which, 
in a context describing the pining and yearning of the psalmist, elicits an 
image of God such as the “Fountain of Living Water” ( m e qdr mayim 
hayyim) in Jer xvii 13; cf. Psalms I, p. 256. 

4. acquired a nest. MT qen lah, “a nest for herself,” may also be 
read qen ndlah on the principle of the shared consonant, i.e., n is 
shared by both words, though written but once. Root of verb is nyl, “to 
acquire,” witnessed in Job xv 29, mnlm, “acquisitions.” 

my King and my God. Comparing malki we'lohay with Ps xliv 5, as 
read in Psalms 1, pp. 263, 265. Structurally, these terms form an inclusion 
with 'el 'el hay. 

5. and near your altars. Transposing 'et mizb e hoteka from vs. 4 and 
inserting it after ' od, thus for min g a characteristic chiasm. For the 
nuance “near” of 'et, consult Zorell, ZLH, p. 90a, and Gunkel, Die 
Psalmen, p. 370. 

6. whose refuge. The rare scriptio plena 'wz, usually translated 
“strength,” suggests rather a derivation from ‘wz, "to seek refuge.” Since 
the only frequent substantive from this root is ma'oz, “refuge,” it would 
seem that the present reading arose from an original 'dm'wz, where the 
final -m of 'dm was also orthographically intended for the following 
word; cf. the third Note on Ps lx 11. Hence read 'adam ma'oz. 

Such a reading makes this clause synonymous with vs. 13, “How blest 
the man who trusts in youl” 

from whose heart. Recognizing in consonantal Ibbm the substantive 
lebab followed by the enclitic mem, that stylistically balances the suffix 
of Id; consult the discussion in Psalms I, pp. 66 f., at Ps x 17 where 
’oznekd, “your ear,” parallels Ibm, “your attention” (literally “your 
heart”), and Ps xv 2, bil e bdbd, “from his heart,” for this meaning of the 
preposition in blbbm. 
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your extolments. Following closely upon y e hal e lukd, “sing your praise” 
(vs. 5), m e silldt probably retains the metaphorical sense of sdlal, “to 
exalt,” that is found in Prov iv 8; Exod ix 17, and Late Hebrew silsel, 
“to esteem highly.” The determinative suffix “your” comes from bak, 
“in you”; see above on vs. 3. In order to extract sense out of the 
traditional translation “highways,” RSV inserts “to Zion” (“in whose 
heart are the highways to Zion”). The attempts of Mowinckel, The 
Psalms in Israel’s Worship , I, pp. 170 f., to detect the idea of the via 
sacra do not fit in with the proposed interpretation. 

7. May he cause ... to flow. Tentatively reading hibbikS (MT 
habbaka '), the hiphil perfect of the third person masculine with the 
archaic ending -a ’ (the aleph is probably secondary) from the root 
nbk/npk, “to pour out,” examined at Ps lxix 11. Syntactically, this verb 
would parse as precative perfect in tandem with jussive ya'feh in the 
next line. 

The prayer for rain in Ps lxv 10-14 likewise begins with a precative 
perfect, paqadtd, “visit.” 

brooks. On plural construct *ibre (MT ‘ 6b e re ) before the prepositional 
phrase b e< emeq, see GK, § 130a; Psalms 1, pp. 52, 97, and UT, 
52:62-63, ’$r smm wdg bym, “the birds of heaven and the fish of the 
sea.” 

This definition of * ibre , suggested by its collocation with “spring” and 
“pools,” finds support in Hab iii 10 where 4 abar is parallel to t e hom, 
“the deep.” Cf. Ps civ 10, “You make springs gush forth in the valleys.” 

turn it. Namely, “the valley.” The verb y e situhu parses as the yqtl 
third person masculine singular with the archaic ending -u, ex amin ed 
at Ps lxxii 5, 16. 

a spring. Proposals based on the LXX and Syr. to read md‘on, 
“habitation,” for MT ma'ydn should be discountenanced by the presence 
of the latter in the kindred context of Ps civ 10 and by the parallelism 
between brky, “pools,” and ‘ n , “spring,” in UT, 67: i: 16-17, hm brky 
tksd rumm 'n kdd aylt, “Lo, the wild oxen make for the pools, the hinds 
make for the spring.” 

With a crash. Namely, with the sound of thunder, as in Ps lxxxv 13; 
see above in vs. 3 and the first Note on Ps lii 7 for this meaning of 
g am. 

the Raingiver. A divine appellative parsing as hiphil participle of 
yoreh, “to cast, to rain” (Hos vi 3, x 12). 

cover it. The verb ya‘feh shares the suffix of y e situhu, “(May he) 
turn it.” 

with pools. b e rakot is the second accusative with the verb “to cover”; 
cf. GK, § 117ee, and UT, ‘nt:n:39, fl smm tskh, “With dew the heavens 
wash her.” 

8. from village to village. In their pilgrimage to Jerusalem. With 
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earlier commentators (see Baethgen, Psalmen, p. 263), vocalizing mehel 
(MT mehayil ) ’el hel (MT hayil). Literally denoting “bulwark, moat,” 
hel by metonymy denotes ‘‘town” or “village”; compare fa'ar, “gate,” 
which sometimes signifies “city.” Ps xlviii 13-14, which connects hel 
with Zion, leaves open the possibility that the procession described in 
our psalm might be taking place around the walls of Jerusalem. 

to see. Reading yir^’u (MT yera’eh ), and comparing the syntax of 
yel c kii . . . yir e ’u with UT, 8:5, hlkt tdrs, “She went to seek.” 

the God of gods. As in Ps lxxvii 2, reading ’el (MT ’el) ’ e ldhim; 
the same Masoretic confusion of ’el and ’el is recorded in vs. 3. “To 
see God” is a Hebrew idiom signifying in some contexts “to visit the 
temple”; see Friedrich Notscher, Das Angesicht Gottes schauen (Wurz¬ 
burg, 1924), p. 128. 

9. Yahweh . . . God of Jacob. The scansion of this line into 3+2+3 
bears on the reading and scansion of vs. 12. 

10. Our suzerain. Reading m 6 ganenu for MT maginnenu , “our 
shield.” D. N. Freedman in Studio Geo Widengren (Leiden, 1972), pp. 
122-23, correctly infers from the chiastic arrangement of the words that 
“our suzerain” designates the Davidic king and not God himself, as in¬ 
terpreted in our earlier editions. 

your anointed. Standing at the end of the verse, m e siheka forms an in¬ 
clusion with the first word m e ganenu, “our Suzerain.” This definition of 
m e gdnenu, incidentally, reveals the true nature of “your anointed” and 
wreaks havoc with the note to this verse in The Jerusalem Bible (New 
York, 1966), p. 869. It reads: “Here the ‘anointed’ (Messiah) is 
probably the high priest, chief authority in the post-exilic community.” 

One encounters short prayers for the king in an individual lament 
(Ps lxi 7), or in a national lament (Ps lxxx 16, 18). 

11. How much better. For this translation of ki fob, see Psalms /, 
p. 197, and the third Note on Ps lvi 3. 

one day. There is no need to insert ’ehad, “one,” as suggested by 
some critics, since singular yom without a numeral suffices to indicate 
oneness; cf. UT, § 7.3, and the expressions qst w qV, “one bow and one 
sling,” and 'glm dt snt, “one-year-old bullocks.” 

in your court. As in vs. 3, where feminine plural hasfrot probably 
refers to a single court, so here the masculine plural h a $erekd should 
probably be understood as singular. Cf. Ps lxv 5 where plural h a $erekd 
is read as singular by some manuscripts. 

court . . . house. This matching of nouns occurs in UT, 51:iv-v: 
62-63, ybn bt Ib’l km ilm wh%r kbn atrt, “Let a house be built for Baal 
as for the gods, and a court as for the sons of Asherah.” Cf. likewise 
Phoen. bt//h$r in the Arslan Tash Incantation. 

in the Cemetery. A poetic name for the underworld. I analyze con¬ 
sonantal bhrty into the preposition b followed by the substantive hrt 
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(=Akk.-Ugar. fart, "cemetery, grave”; UT, Glossary, No. 1006), whose 
final -y preserves an archaic genitive ending, discussed at Ps lxxxiii 4. 
Cf. UT, 1 Aqht: 140-41, abky waqbrnh astn bfrrt ilm ars, "I shall 
bewail him and bury him , I shall place him in the cemetery of the nether 
gods.” On Ugar. b r U Akk. bifitu, “grave, cemetery,” see C. H. Gordon 
in Syria 33 (1956), 102-3. 

Tent of the Wicked One. Another name for the nether regions, 
synonymous with hrt. Morphologically plural ’oh°le, like Ugar. ahlm 
(UT, § 13.17) and h a ^erekd (see above), carries a singular meaning. 
MT resa 4 should probably be vocalized rasa 4 and identified with the 
figure of Death described in Isa xi 4b, w e hikkah ’eres b e sebet piii 
ub e ru a h £ e patdyw yamit rasa', "He will smite the nether goddess (cf. 
Ugar. arsy who is identified with Mesopotamian Allatum, the goddess 
of the nether world; J. Nougayrol, CRAIBL, 1957, 82-83) with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips will slay the Wicked One.” 
Cf. also Prov xiv 32. In a number of texts the cognate terms rd‘ or 
rd'dh refer to death ( Psalms I, pp. 168, 297), while in Job xxxviii 
30, t e hdm, “the abyss,” is reproduced by one Greek manuscript as 
asebous, "the ungodly one.” 

12. Truly. Understanding ki as emphatic; cf. vs. 11, ki fob. This 
parsing confers a full beat on ki, so that in ki semes umdgan we have 
three beats instead of two. Like vs. 9, this verse scans into 3+2+3. Ps 
lxxxvi 10 presents the same metrical pattern. 

Sun. In the court style of the El Amarna correspondence Samsu, 
“Sun,” was a designation of the Pharaoh, while in the Ugaritic letters 
sps (=Heb. semes ) referred either to the Pharaoh or to the Hittite 
suzerain. 

Suzerain. See vs. 10. The pair semes umagan semantically equals 
UT, 1018:23-24, sps mlk rb, "the Sun, the great king,” since mlk rb 
is another term for “overlord.” 

bestows. The concurrence of magan and yitten in this verse recalls 
the balancing of these two roots in Prov iv 9, “She will provide (titten) 
for your head a graceful garland/And will bestow on you (t e mag- 
g e nekka ) a crown of beauty” (Scott, The Anchor Bible, vol. 18). This 
parallelism further proves that consonantal mgn must not be identified 
with the word for “shield,” but rather with the verb magan, "to confer, 
donate.” In fact, the colon hen w e kabod yitten fairly describes the 
program of the beneficent suzerain. 

not withhold his rain. Consulting Psalms I, pp. 25 f., for fob, "rain,” 
and comparing yimna 4 fob with Amos iv 7, w e gam 'anoki maria'ti 
mikkem ’et haggesem, "And I also withheld the rain from you,” and 
Jer v 25, "And your sins have withheld ( mdn e ‘u. ) the rain ( hattob ) 
from you.” 
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This prayer for rain links up with vs. 6 and looks forward to Ps 
Ixxxv, also a prayer for rain, while vs. 13 harks back to vs. 5. 

from those who walk. With verbs of refusing or withholding 1° 
sometimes preserves the well-documented Ugaritic me anin g “from,” as 
remarked in Psalms I, pp. 246f.; cf. also BDB, p. 515a (bottom). The 
meaning “from” may still be seen in the Q umr an document labeled 
llQPs a Zion, vs. 14, 'rbh b’p tsbhtk fywn m'lh Ikwl tbl, “May your 
praise, O Zion, enter into his presence, exaltation from all the world.” 
For a different version, see J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran 
Cave 11 ( llQPs ®), pp. 86-87, and my criticism in Biblica 47 (1966), 
143. 

13. O Yahweh of Hosts. Forms an inclusion with vs. 2, yhwh ^bd'dt . 



PSALM 85 
(lxxxv 1-14) 


1 For the director. A psalm of the sons of Korah. 

2 Favor your land, Yahweh, 

restore the fortunes of Jacob! 

3 Forgive the guilt of your people, 

remit all of their sin! 

4 Withdraw all your fury, 

abate your blazing wrath! 

5 Return to us, O God of our prosperity, 

banish from us your indignation! 

6 Forever will you be angry with us, 

prolong your anger to all generations? 

7 You are the Victor, 

restore us to life again 

that your people might rejoice in you. 

8 Show us, O Yahweh, your kindness, 

and give us your prosperity. 

9 Let me announce what El himself has spoken: 

“Yahweh indeed has promised well-being 
To the devoted ones of his people, 

to those who again confide in him. 

10 Truly near is his prosperity 

to those who fear him; 

Indeed his glory dwells in our land. 

11 Kindness and fidelity will meet, 

justice and well-being embrace; 

12 Fidelity shall sprout from the earth, 

and justice lean down from heaven. 

13 With a crash will Yahweh give his rain, 

and our land will give its produce. 

14 Justice will march before him, 

beauty will indeed tread in his steps.” 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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Notes 

lxxxv. A prayer for rain; cf. Psalms /, pp. xxxii, 25 f., and the 
introductory Notes to Pss Ixv, Ixvii, lxxxiv. With the identification of 
vs. 13, haftob, as “his rain,” it becomes tolerably clear that the six 
perfect forms in vss. 2-4, customarily rendered by the past tense, are 
precatives pleading with God to forgive the nation's sins believed to be 
responsible for the drought and for the absence of God from the land. 
Thus the precative perfects of vss. 2-4 stylistically and semantically 
balance the imperatives and jussives of vss. 5-8. The final section 
(vss. 9-14) contains the oracle of a priest or temple prophet assuring the 
people that God has heard their sustained (namely, from vss. 2 to 8) 
prayer and will send their land the needed rain. 

The intense and austere language points to a pre-Exilic date of 
composition; which is to say that this psalm does not derive from 
Deutero-Isaiah, as maintained by many co mm entators. 

2. Favor. Parsing rdsita as a precative perfect, and comparing prec¬ 
ative paqadta ha ares, “Visit the earth,” at the beginning of the prayer 
for rain in Ps lxv 10. Buttenwieser, PCTNT, p. 271, has also recognized 
that all the qatal forms in vss. 2-4 are precatives. These six successive 
precatives recall the series in Ps ix 5-7. 

your land. The poet reminds Yahweh that the parched land is “yours,” 
but once the land receives the rain in vs. 13, it becomes “our land,” 
Freedman points out a similar and equally interesting juxtaposition of 
suffixes in Exod xxxii 7-14, where in dialogue Moses and God each 
assign responsibility for the errant people to the other; each keeps 
using the phrase “your people.” 

restore the fortunes. Parsing sabtd as precative perfect and noting the 
discussion of the phrase sub Phut in Psalms /, Note on Ps xiv 7. 

3. remit. Literally “cover,” but such a rendition of precative kissitd 
would obscure the real meaning. 

all of their sin. Proposals to emend MT singular haftatdm to a plural 
seem to slight the singular reading in the cognate context of EL Chron 
vi 25 ff. 

Since the Israelites judged sin to be a cause of drought, it was vital 
that, in a prayer for rain, they ask for the remission of sin. This point 
is underlined in King Solomon’s inaugural prayer for the dedication of 
the temple: “When the heavens remain closed so that there is no rain 
because they have sinned against you and they pray toward this place, 
praise your name, turn from their sin, do answer them!” (II Chron vi 
26). Cf. also I Kings xviii 3; Jer iii 3, v 25; Amos iv 7. 

4. abate your blazing wrath. As proposed by me in Biblica 37 (1956), 
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338—40, the grammatical difficulty of MT can be eased by reading 
h e sibota-m (with enclitic mem ) h a ron ’appeka. However, the use of the 
internal hiphil h a slbenu, “Return to us!” in Ps lxxx 4, 8, 20, argues the 
possibility of an intransitive sense here; if such be the case, our clause 
would read “Return from your blazing wrath!,” but the parallelism with 
the transitive first colon discountenances such a grammatical analysis. 

For the Israelites the parching heat of summer was identical with the 
fiery anger of God brought on by their sins. In Canaanite myth, on the 
other hand, the intense summer heat and the absence of rain and vitality 
were due to the absence of the fertility god Baal who during the 
summer was believed to be in the underworld. When descending into the 
nether regions Baal was said to have taken with him his clouds 
(‘rpt ) and his rain (mtr). Thus the absence of clouds and rain was in the 
eyes of his Canaanite worshipers an indication of Baal’s demise, but for 
the Israelites a sign of estranged Yahweh’s fury with his wayward people. 

5. Return to us. Parsing the suffix of Subenu as datival (so the Targ.) 
rather than accusative, as interpreted by most; e.g., RSV “Restore us 
again.” Note too the use of the dative suffix in the rain prayer Ps 
lxvii 2, ' atanu , “May he come to us.” In explaining Ugaritic personal 
names such as tbil, Gordon, UT, Glossary, No. 2661, writes: “In 
personal names, the meaning is that the god N has returned ( tb ) from 
his wrath and favored the family with a child.” 

God of our prosperity. That is, on whom our well-being depends. 
For this nuance of yis'enu (also in vss. 8, 10), see Psalms I, p. 221. 

banish. Deriving haper from prr, “to flee,” found in UT, 1 Aqht:120, 
pr wdu, “Flee and fly!,” as submitted by G. R. Driver in VTS, iii (Leiden, 
1955), p. 77, n. 7, and CML, p. 169a. Cf. also Ps lxxxix 34; Job xv 4, and 
Eccles xi 10, baser ka'as millibbeka, “Remove indignation from your 
heart.” From this etymology emerges the sharp contrast between the two 
verbs of motion in this verse: “Return to us . . . banish from us.” 

from us. A comparison of haper ka‘as e ka * immdnu with Ps lxxxix 
34, w e hasdi Id’ ’dpir me'immo, “But I will not banish my kindness from 
him,” reveals that ‘immanu alone (i.e., without min ) can denote “from 
us.” This inference is borne out by UT, 2065:14-15, \i}rs ‘my mnm 
irstk, “Request of me whatever your request might be,” and by Job xxvii 
13, “This is the wicked man’s portion from God (7m ’el), and the in¬ 
heritance tyrants receive from Shaddai (missadday) .” Here the parallel¬ 
ism with min appears decisive, and Pope’s emendation (Job, § 26, 
Note on xxvii 13a) is seriously weakened. Cf. UHP, p. 32. 

6. Forever ... to all generations. The pairing of ‘olam with dor 
wador corresponds to that present in UT, 68:10, tqh mlk ‘Imk drkt dt 
drdrk, “You will take your eternal kingdom, your everlasting dominion.” 
Consult the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8 for parallel words as a criterion 
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for classifying Ugaritic in relation to Hebrew. The ps almis t skillfully 
uses chiasm in the well-balanced cola numbering nine syllables each. 

will you be angry . . . anger. The verb te’ 6 nap in the first colon is 
denominative from ’ app e ka in the second. 

7. You are the Victor. Vocalizing halle’ (MT h a lo’) ’attah, and 
deriving the divine appellative le’ from the widely used Northwest 
Semitic root examined in Psalms I, pp. 46-47, 144, 169, and the second 
Note on Ps lxxv 7. It is interesting to notice that the LXX here read 
ha’el ’attah, ho theds sii, “O God, you . . . ,” while some modem critics 
propose yhwh ’attah, “O Yahweh, you . . . .” The vocalization halle’ 
provides the desired divine name and at the same time preserves intact 
the consonantal text. 

restore us to life again. Parsing tasub Vhayyenu as jussives with 
imperative function, like titten, “give,” in the next verse. Psalms I, 
pp. 144, 169, points out that the divine title le’ often appears in contexts 
that deal with life and death. Here the Israelites, brought to death’s 
door by the longstanding drought, ask the Victor to restore them to full 
vigor and activity. 

8. Show us. Cf. the prayer for rain Ps iv 7, “Who will show us rain?” 

Show us . . . give us. As observed in Psalms l, pp. 29 f., the stylistic 

variation between imperative and jussive forms has Canaanite antecedents 
in the Ras Shamra poetic texts. To express the imperative mode, the 
poet employs precative perfects (vss. 2-4), jussives (vss. 7-8), as well as 
imperatives (vss. 5, 8). 

your prosperity. Namely, the prosperity that only you can bestow; 
see the second Note on vs. 5, “God of our prosperity.” 

9. Let me announce. The only explanation of MT ’esm e 'ah, a qal 
cohortative first person singular, that Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 234, could 
offer was that such a form in the midst of first person plurals was im¬ 
probable. “It is not needed for measure and is a gloss of an im¬ 
passioned, impatient copyist.” To extract sense from this verse there is 
no need to incriminate “an impassioned, impatient copyist”; it suffices 
to repoint ’dsmVah, the hiphil cohortative first person singular. With this 
formula (cf. Ps xx 7, ’attah yada’ti) the priest or temple prophet intro¬ 
duces the reply received in answer to the prayer for rain (vss. 2-8). 
Compare Nah ii 1, masmi a ‘ salom, “who announces peace.” 

El himself. This translation of ha’el is explained at Ps lxviii 20. 

has spoken. A comparison with the related formula of Ps xx 7 indi¬ 
cates the yedabber expresses past time, as so frequently in the Psalter; 
cf. introductory Note to Ps lxxviii. 

indeed. The function of ki being emphatic, as in Ps lxxvii 12. 

has promised. For this nuance of yedabber, consult BDB, p. 181a. 

well-being. Within this psalm’s context, Salom appears to be a synonym 
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of yesa!, “prosperity,” in vss. 5, 8, 10; hence traditional “peace” may be 
exceptionable. 

To the devoted ones of his people. Literally “to his people and to his 
devoted ones,” a compelling instance of hendiadys; otherwise there 
would seem to be two separate groups (courtesy D. N. Freedman). 

to those who again confide in him. MX * al yasubii l e kisldh defies 
analysis ( pace UHP, p. 29), but the reading ' el yasubii l e kislah (or 
kisloh ) proves very amenable when the relative pronoun ’ a ser is mentally 
supplied before yasubii (courtesy Rev. Thomas Hamill). This same 
elliptical usage is studied in the fifth Note on Ps lxxxi 6, Consonantal 
kislah is patient of two explanations. It is either the substantive kisldh, 
“confidence,” sharing the suffixes of 'ammo and h a sidayw, or the noun 
kesel, “confidence” (Ps lxxxviii 7; Job viii 14, xxxi 24) followed by the 
objective genitive suffix -oh, that occurs in Pss x 9, xxvii 5, lxix 27, etc. 
Literally yasubii l e kisloh reads “who return to his confidence,” i.e., 
confidence in him. 

10. Truly near. One might compare the divine appellative qdrob, 
“the Near One,” in Ps Ixxv 2, and the description of Israel as ‘ am 
q e robo, “the people near him,” in Ps cxlviii 14. 

his prosperity. Consult vss. 5 and 8. 

Indeed. Parsing l e of l e sdken (see below) as emphatic lamedh balanc¬ 
ing ’dk, “truly,” as proposed by me in Biblica 37 (1956), 338 f., and 
endorsed by D. R. Hillers in CBQ 27 (1965), 125, nn. 6-7. Cf. Kitchen, 
Ancient Orient and Old Testament, p. 163, n. 40. 

his glory. Suffixless kdbod shares the suffix of its first-colon counter¬ 
part yis'o, “his prosperity,” as noted in Biblica 37 (1956), 338 f., and 
supported by some 120 examples of double-duty suffixes in the Psalter. 
Cf. also D. N. Freedman in IEJ 13 (1963), 126. 

God’s glory is that of the theophany that often accompanies a thunder¬ 
storm, as poetically set forth in such passages as Judg v 4-5; Pss lxv 
9-10, lxviii 8-14. In commenting on such Ugaritic texts as 51:v:68ff., 
N. C. Habel ( Yahweh versus Baal, p. 74) observes that Baal’s theophany 
in the storm is a revelation of his control over all the waters of heaven 
with which he renders fertile his earthly domain. 

dwells. Reading l e sdken (MT liskon), with l e the emphatic lamedh 
and sdken, a stative verbal form matching stative qdrob, “near,” in the 
first colon. In other words, the components of l e saken syntactically 
counterpoise ' ak qdrob; yis'o, “his prosperity,” and kabod, “his glory,” 
pair off, while be’arsenu, “in our land,” is matched with lire'ayw, “to those 
who fear him.” The parallelism skn//qrb occurs in UT, 125:43-44. 

11. Kindness and fidelity . . . justice and well-being. These four 
attributes are personified as attendants of God who co-operate in the 
production of rain. The root of one of these, sedeq, is specifically 
associated with rain in Joel ii 23, kJ natan lakem ’et hammoreh lis e ddqah, 
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“For he has given you the early rain at the right time.” In his 
study, “The God Sedeq,” HUCA 36 (1965), 161-77, Roy A. Rosenberg 
argues that the character of Sedeq as a solar god in ancient Semitic 
religions caused him to become associated with rain, and that the 
root $dq implies “that which is proper,” hence a “proper” rain, one 
that comes in its season and is not too light or too heavy. The triple 
occurrence of sedeq in vss. 11, 12, 14 may be a reflection of this 
mythical connection between $edeq and rain. 

justice and well-being. The phrase sedeq w € salom juxtaposes the two 
components of the Ugaritic personal name fdqslm. 

13. With a crash . Namely, to the sound of thunder. This meaning 
of gam is noticed at Pss liv 7 and lxxxiv 7. 

his rain. Psalms 1, pp. 25 f., considers this definition of hajtdb, whose 
article stylistically balances the pronominal suffix of y e buldh, “its pro¬ 
duce”; cf. Pss iii 9, xxxiii 17, lv 23 (an exact illustration), cxxxiii 3; 
Joiion, GHB, § 137 f., p. 422. See new evidence for this definition in 
Biblica 54 (1973), 404. 

our land . . . its produce. Cf. the prayer for rain Ps Ixvii 7 and 
Ugar. ybl ar$ cited there. For a similar sequence of ideas—the prepara¬ 
tion of the rain, the springing up of verdure—see Ps cxlvii 8. 

14. Justice . . . before him. As God appears in the theophany 
accompanying the storm bringing the revivifying showers. The motif 
of God’s two attendants comes in for discussion at Pss xxiii 6, xxv 25, 
xl 11, lxxxix 15, etc. 

beauty. Much-canvassed ysm (MT ydsem ) makes the best counterpart 
to sedeq, “justice,” when explained as a derivative from the frequent 
Ugaritic root ysm. As. wsm, “to be pleasant, beautiful.” The ortho¬ 
graphic variation between s and i is witnessed in such pairs of Hebrew 
words as m e sukkdh-m e &ukkah, “hedge,” masmer but ma$m e rdt, “nails," 
in Phoenicianizing Eccles xii 11. 

Close parallels to this imagery are found in, e.g., Hab iii 5, “Before 
him went pestilence, and plague followed close behind”; Ps xcvi 6, 
hod w e hddar l e pandyw, rendered by the Vulg. confessio et pulchritudo 
in conspectu ejus. 

will indeed tread. Vocalizing l e ddrek, the lamedh emphaticum (see 
the third Note on vs. 10), followed by the qal participle dorek; 
MT reads l e derek which is syntactically diffic ult. 

in his steps. Though usually construed with a preposition, darak does 
govern the accusative in Job xxii 15, “Do you mark the dark path / 
Which worthless men have trod?” ( ’ a ier dar e ku m°te ’awen), and in 
Phoenician Arslan Tash, lines 7-8, wh$r ’drk bl tdrkn, “And the court 
I tread you shall not tread I” It is also possible that p*'amayw shares 
the preposition of its counterpart Ppdnayw, “before him.” Cf. also 
Prov xii 28, w 6 derek n e tibdh ’al mawet, “And the treading of her path 
is immortality”; Biblica 41 (1960), 176-81. 



PSALM 86 
(lxxxvi 1-17) 


1 A prayer of Dayid . 

Incline your ear, Yahweh, and answer me, 
for I am afflicted and needy. 

2 Protect my life for I am devoted to you, 

save your own servant 
who trusts in you, my God. 

3 Have pity on me, my Lord; 

it is to you I cry all day long. 

4 Cheer the soul of your servant; 

it is to you, my Lord, 

I lift up my soul. 

5 Since you, my Lord, are good and forgiving, 

rich in mercy to all who invoke you, 

6 Give ear to my prayer, Yahweh, 

hearken to my plea for mercy. 

7 When besieged I cry to you, 

O that you would answer me! 

8 There is none like you among the gods, 

nor achievement like yours, my Lord. 

9 If you act, all the pagans will come 

to prostrate themselves before you, my Lord, 
And they will glorify your name. 

10 How great you are, O Worker of Marvels, 

you, O God, alone. 

11 Yahweh, teach me your way, 

that I may walk faithful to you alone; 

Teach my heart to revere your name. 

12 I will thank you, my Lord, my God, 

with all my heart 

I will glorify your name, O Eternal! 
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13 Since your love is great, O Most High, 

you will rescue me from deepest Sheol. 

14 Presumptuous ones, O God, have risen against me, 

and the council of barbarians seeks my life; 

They do not consider you my Leader. 

15 But you, my Lord, are El the Compassionate and Merciful, 

slow to anger, rich in kindness and fidelity. 

16 Turn to me and have pity on me. 

Giant your triumph to your servant, 

give your faithful son victory. 

17 Work a miracle for me, O Good One, 

that my enemies might see and be humiliated. 

O that you yourself, Yahweh, 

would help me and console mel 


Notes 

lxxxvi. Modem scholars approach un animi ty in classifying this psalm 
as the lament of an individual, but none seem to have noticed that this 
individual happens to be the Israelite king. Couched in terms made 
familiar by the El Amama royal correspondence and the Ugaritic 
letters of kings in which the vassal ruler calls himself “your servant” 
while addressing his suzerain as “my lord,” this psalm may justly 
be described as a royal letter addressed to God. Verse 9, moreover, 
shows that the psalmist is no mere private citizen. How could God’s 
miraculous intervention on behalf of a private person be thought to 
produce the large-scale effects described in vs. 9? And the dangers 
set forth in vs. 14 are not those that beset a simple citizen. This 
lament, too, shows marked similarities to royal Pss xx and liv in 
particular. 

The letter is divided into three paragraphs, so to speak. Verses 1-7 
contain a sustained supplication, vss. 8-13 take the form of a hymn 
astutely praising God’s magnanimity in the hope of rendering him 
benevolent, while vss. 14-17 resume the entreaty of the first paragraph. 

1. Incline your ear . . . answer me. These two imperatives of the first 
colon structurally balance the two precative perfects in the final colon 
(vs. 17). 

Yahweh. Vocative yhwh corresponds to vocative yhwh in the last 
line. 

answer me . . . afflicted. Grave as the lamenting psalmist’s condition 
may have been, it did not discourage him from punning on ‘ a nerii 
and ‘ani; see the second Note on Ps lx 5. 
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2. Protect my life. The same idea is encountered in the letter of 
the king of Ugarit to the Pharaoh: UT, 1018:21-23, / pn il msrm dt 
tgrn tips sps, “before the gods of Egypt who will safeguard the life 
of the Sun (=Pharaoh).” 

devoted to you. Suffixless hasid shares the suffix of closely parallel 
‘abdeka, “your servant.” As in vs. 11, “faithful to you,” the suffix is 
objective. 

your own servant. The independent pronoun ’attah emphasizes the 
suffix of ‘ abd e ka , a usage witnessed in Ugar. $mk at, “your own name,” 
and discussed in Psalms 1, pp. 156 f. In vs. 11 the poet modifies the 
suffix by an adjective. On the frequent use of ‘bd in Ugaritic letters 
written by local kings to their overlord, consult Psalms I, p. 124, 
and for the added connotation of “vassal” in Hebrew ‘ebed, see R. de 
Vaux in Melanges Eugene Tisserant, I, pp. 121 fL, and F. Charles 
Fensham in BA 27 (1964), 96-100. 

trusts in you. The concurrence of hasid, “devoted,” ' abd e ka, “your 
own servant,” and habbdte a fy, “trusts in you,” in this verse points to 
the royal character of this lament when it is compared with royal 
Ps xxi 7, ki hammelek bote a h bayhwh ub e hesed 'elydn bal yimmot, 
“Indeed the king trusts in Yahweh/and from the love of the Most High 
will never swerve.” 

3. Have pity on me. The verb hanan belongs to epistolary style, 
as may be inferred from the Ugaritic letter 1020:3, hnny Ipn mlk, 
“Plead for me before the king.” 

it is to you. Taking ki as emphatic rather than causal. 

my Lord. Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 238, correctly notes that ,a ddnay 
is characteristic of this psalm (vss. 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 15) and probably 
retains its original meaning, “my Lord.” The identification of the 
genre of this psalm as a letter seems to bear out his acute observation 
because the El Amama letters are rife with its Akkadian equivalent 
beliya, “my lord.” 

4. Cheer the soul of your servant. Namely, by sending a reply to 
the psalmist. In a letter to the king of Egypt, Zimriddi, the governor 
of Sidon, employs similar phraseology: “When he (i.e., the Pharaoh) 
wrote to his servant, my heart rejoiced, my head was lifted high, and 
my eyes sparkled at hearing the word of the king, my lord” (EA, 
144:14-18). 

it is to you. As in previous verse, the ki appears emphatic rather 
than causal. 

my Lord. See the third Note on vs. 3. 

5. good and forgiving . The adjective fob will be substituted by the 
appellative fobah in vs. 17, and sallah, a hapax legomenon may equal 
Ugar. slf}, whose unclear context precludes a certain definition. 

rich. Or “abounding”; for rab, “rich,” see Psalms /, pp. 99, 229. 
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6. Give ear . . . Yahweh. The sequence hct a zinah yhwh t e pillati 
helps to establish the correct reading of Ps cxliii 1, hct a zinah ’el 
(MT ’el) tah a nunay, “Give ear, 0 El, to my plea for mercy.” 

7. When besieged. For this shade of meaning in b e yom sarafi, see 
the comments in Psalms I, p. 127, on royal Ps xx 2, b e ydm sarah. 

O that you would answer mel The balance with imperatives hat, 
‘Turn,” and S e ma\ “Listen,” in Ps xvii 6 and with imperatives ha’ a zindh, 
“Give ear,” and haqsibah, “Hearken,” here shows that the ki of ki ta' a neni 
is precative, not causal “because, for.” Other instances of precative ki 
are discussed at Pss lvi 14, lxi 4, 6, lxiii 8, etc. This precative formula 
recurs in II Chron vi 26, “When the heavens remain closed so that 
there is no rain because they have sinned against you and pray toward 
this place, confess your name and turn from their sin, may you answer 
them {ki ta‘ a nem )\” 

Rhetorically, ki ta‘ a neni forms an inclusion with imperative 4a neni, 
"Answer me,” in vs. 1, and indicates the ending of the first section of 
the psalm (vss. 1-7). This stylistic observation is in opposition to the 
views of those (e.g., Gunkel) who maintain that some words are missing 
in vs. 7. 

8. my Lord. I attach ’ a ddnay to the second colon so the verse 
scans 3+3, and explain w e of w 6 ’en as emphatic, exactly as in Ps 
lxxix 3. 

9. If you act . Or “When you act.” For the usage of ’ a ser, cf. Pss 
lxxviii 42-43, xcv 9, and BDB, p. 83b, d, where a number of texts 
employing conditional ’ a ser are listed. The absolute use of ‘asdh occurs 
in Pss xxii 32, xxxvii 5, xxxix 10, etc. 

all the pagans. God’s intervention on behalf of a poor and afflicted 
unknown Israelite would scarcely reach the ears of the surrounding 
nations. If, however, the favored suppliant is the king, such a reaction 
becomes understandable. For example, Isa xxxix 1 records that when 
Merodach-baladan the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, heard that 
King Hezekiah had been sick and recovered, he sent envoys with 
letters and a present for him. 

will come. Namely, to Jerusalem, the city of the Israelite king. 

to prostrate themselves before you. This literal rendition of 
w^istah^wu l e paneka instead of “to adore you” aims to bring out 
the physical manner of ancient Near Eastern adoration as represented in 
the graphic arts. 

prostrate . . . glorify. These parallel verbs follow one another in 
UT, 51:rv:26, tsthwy wtkbdh, “Prostrate yourself and honor him.” 

10. How great. Explaining ki of ki gddol as emphatic; cf. Gen xviii 
20, ki rabbah and Ps lxxxiv 11, ki fob. This parsing bestows a full 
beat on emphatic ki, so that the verse scans into 3+2+3, as at Ps 
lxxiv 12 (first Note), and not into 4+3 with most metricians. 
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O Worker of Marvels. Parsing w e of w e> oseh as the vocative particle 
identified in Pss lxxiv 12, lxxv 2. This divine title paves the way for 
the request the ps almi st will make in vs. 17. This title is found also 
in the very archaic poem preserved in Exod xv 11. 

11. that I may walk. Parsing >a hallek as subjunctive and comparing 
UT, 127:37-38, rd Imlk amlk, “Come down from your royal seat 
that I may reign”; note the lack of conjunction before amlk. 

faithful to you. Literally “in fidelity to you,” with the suffix -kd 
expressing the objective genitive, as in Ps xxvi 3. 

alone. Vocalizing ydhid (MT yahed) and parsing it as an adjective 
modifying immediately preceding -kd, the same construction commented 
on in the third Note on Ps lxix 4 and at Ps lxxxviii 9, 18. The gram¬ 
matical analysis results in a metrically balanced verse scanning into 
3+3+3, with precisely three words in each colon. One consequently sees 
the unwisdom of deleting the divine name yhwh, as proposed by some 
critics. 

The king pledges fidelity to Yahweh alone since he alone is God, 
as affirmed in the preceding verse. 

Teach. With imperative “teach” of the first colon governing accusative 
l c babi in the third; notice a similar construction in vs. 2. 

to revere. This uncommon form of the qal infinitive recurs under 
the same conditions in Deut iv 10, yilm e diin l e yir’dh 'oti , “that they 
may learn to revere me.” 

12. with all my heart. Identifying b e kol l c babl as a phrase dangling 
between the longer cola of the verse and semantically belonging to 
both; see the comments at Pss lxxxiv 3 and lvii 5. This scansion serves 
to redress the syllabic imbalance (14:11) and restores a 9:5:10 (see 
next Note) verse. The attempt to restore syllabic equilibrium by delet¬ 
ing either ' a dondy or ,e ldhay in the first colon may be given up. 

/ will glorify. Omitting the copula as secondary; the final colon 
thus totals ten syllables while the first colon numbers nine. 

O Eternal. Recognizing in l e ‘olam the vocative particle and the 
divine appellative, as proposed in UHP, p. 36, and VT 16 (1966), 
310. Vocative ‘olam is thus seen to balance vocative “my Lord, my 
God” in the first colon. Cf. the first Note on Ps lii 11 and the 
second on Ps lxxv 10. 

13. O Most High. Vocalizing 4 eti, as in Pss vii 9, xiii 6, xxxii 5, 
etc., and thus eliminating the hapax legomenon construction of MT 
gaddl ‘aldy. The psalmist evidently employs this appellative to contrast 
the Most High God with S e dl tahtiyyah, “deepest Sheol,” a kind 
of theological wordplay noted at Ps lxxv 6 and in Psalms l, p. 285. 
Royal Ps xxi 8, it might be observed, uses the related divine title 
‘elyon, “the Most High.” 

you will rescue me. Understanding w e of w e hi$salii as conversive 
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or consecutive, but not conjunctive, and hence referring to future time. 
The psalmist is still in mortal danger, and to translate the verb as 
past, “You have rescued me” ( The Jerusalem Bible), is to render the 
following imperatives and precatives meaningless. 

14. the council of barbarians. Referring to the king’s foreign enemies. 

my Leader. See the third Note on Ps liv 5. 

15. But you. In contrast to the ruthless pagan gods. 

16. your triumph . . . victory. CL royal Ps xxi 2 for the parallelism 
of these two roots. Just as Yahweh overcame the heathen gods (vs. 8), 
so may he grant to his king a similar triumph over the heathens 
who worship the gods vanquished by Yahweh. 

give your faithful son victory. Comparing hosVdh l e ben ’ a mittekd 
(MT ’ a mdtekd) with royal Ps xxi 7, host ah yhwh m e sIho, “Yahweh 
has given his anointed victory.” 

That the reading “your faithful son” (also in Ps cxvi 16) must 
supplant MT “the son of your handmaid” follows from the stress on 
fidelity in vs. 11 and from a comparison between ben ’ a mitteka and EA, 
107:13, arad kittisu, “his true servant.” The expression apparently be¬ 
longs to epistolary genre, much like “Faithfully yours” in English letters. 
Menahem Mansoor in JBL 76 (1957), 145, is correct in translating 
Qumran Hodayot, PI. 40, line 29, wkl bny '[ m]tw , “And all his true 
children,” and remarking (n. 60) “certainly not ‘the children of His 
maidservant.’ ” 

17. Work a miracle. Usually translated “Show me a sign,” ’ a §eh ’dt 
should be interpreted in view of the divine title in vs. 10, ‘oseh niplaot, 
“Worker of Marvels.” Of course, the expression 'a&ah ’dt, “He worked 
a miracle,” is frequently found, especially in the Pentateuch. 

O Good One. Explaining l e tobah as the divine appellative (identified 
in Pss xvi 2 and cxix 122) preceded by the vocative lamedh, recognized 
in vs. 12, l e ‘dldm. In the same manner that he prepared the terrain 
for his request, “Work a miracle for me,” by addressing God as 
the Worker of Marvels in vs. 10, the psalmist anticipates the ap¬ 
pellative “Good One” by reminding God in vs. 5 that he is tob, 
“good.” Cf. Hos viii 3, zdnah yUrd’el fob ’oyeb yird e pu (MT yird e pd), 
“Israel has rejected the Good One, followed after the Foe,” where 
tob designates Yahweh and ’dyeb refers to Yahweh*s enemy, namely, 
Baal. If this analysis of the hapax legomenon phrase ‘ Heh r immi ’dt 
l e fobah does justice to the poet’s intentions, we have God addressed 
in this lament by the following names: yhwh (vss. 1, 6, 11, 17), 
’ e lohay (vss. 2, 12), ’ e ldhim (vss. 10, 14), ’ a donay (vss. 3, 4, 5, 8, 
9, 12, 15), ‘ oseh nipla’ot (vs. 10), ‘olam (vs. 12), l eU (vs. 13), ’el 
rahum (vs. 15), fobah (vs. 17). 

O that you yourself. Understanding ki ’attdh as the mode of address 
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often employed with precative perfects; cf. the Notes to Pss iii 8, 
x 14, xxxix 10 ( Psalms /); and Pss lxi 6, lxxxii 8. 

would help me. Parsing ‘ a zartarii as precative perfect and comparing 
the closing of the lament Ps xliv 27, ' azartal-lanu , “Help us!” This 
analysis gets rid of the problem of explaining how yebosu could im¬ 
mediately following ki. Scholars are wont to describe yebosu as subordi¬ 
nate to the previous verb which it qualifies with adverbial force; were 
this the case, we would expect the order of the verbs reversed. 

console me. Another precative perfect, nihamtarii along with ‘ a zartanl 
balances the two imperatives of vs. 1, and repeats the thought of vs. 
4, “Cheer the soul of your servant.” 



PSALM 87 
(lxxxvii 1-7) 


1 A psalm of the sons of Korah. A song. 

O city founded by him on the holy mountains, 

2 Yahweh loves you, O gates of Zion; 

He who made perfect the glorious dwellings of Jacob 

3 speaks in you, O city of God. Selah 

4 “I shall inscribe Rahab and Babylon 

among those who acknowledge me; 

Even Philistia and Tyre along with Cush, 

‘this one was bom there.’ ” 

5 But of Zion it will be said: 

“This one and that one were bom in her, 
and the Most High will make her secure.” 

6 Yahweh will write down in the register of the peoples, 

“this one was bom there.” Selah 

7 And all who have suffered in you 

will sing as well as dance. 


Notes 

lxxxvii. A psalm in praise of Zion that bears marked resemblance 
to Pss xxiv and xlviii. The poet lauds Zion as the city of God and the 
mother of believers everywhere. 

The contrast in vs. 4 between Egypt and Babylon, and the omission 
of Assyria, imply a fairly late date of composition, in the seventh 
or sixth century b.c. Similarly, the reference to Cush suggests the period 
of Ethiopian ascendancy in Egypt under the Twenty-fifth Dynasty (ca. 
715-663 b.c.) . 

Scholars generally take a dim view of the Hebrew original of this 
poem, considering it one of the most mangled and disordered of the 
Psalter; cf. E. Beaucamp, “Le probteme du Psaume 87,” in Liber 
annuus studii biblici Franciscani 13 (1962-63), 53-75. I do not share 
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this pessimism; a sober sequence of ideas flows from the consonantal 
text, though one may not always be able to vouch for the Masoretic 
vocalization. Two cases where sense seems to require a departure from 
MT are vs. 2, mkl, and vs. 7, m'ny (MT ma’yanay). 

1. O city founded by him. Literally “she founded by him,” y e sudato 

is a qal feminine passive participle whose third person masculine suffix 
expresses the agent, as in Pss xxxvii 22, Ixxxi 8; Job xix 26; Prov vii 
26, ix 18, etc. Syntactically vocative, it forms an inclusion with vs. 3, 
“O city of God.” As Beaucamp (op. cit., p. 71) points out, there is 

no need to posit the hapax legomenon nominal form y e sudah, as done 

by KB, p. 386b, and other lexicographers. 

the holy mountains. If not a plural of majesty, to be translated 
singular, hai^re qodes then refers to the several hills on which Jerusalem 
was situated. 

2. loves you. With transitive ’ oheb sharing the suflix of vs. 3, bak, 
“in you.” 

O gates of Zion. The traditional versions make sa a re siyyon the 
direct of ’oheb, but the stichometry adopted in the present translation 
favors its parsing as a vocative, parallel to preceding “O city founded 
by him” and subsequent “O city of God.” The syllable count in the 
first bicolon is 10:9. 

He who made perfect. Vocalizing hiphil participle mekel (MT mikkol) 
from kll, “to complete, perfect,” used of builders in Ezek xxvii 4, 
bonayik kal e lu yopyek, “Those who built you made you perfect in 
beauty,” and UT, 51:v:72, bt arzm ykllnh, “As a palace of cedars let 
him make it perfect.” As a participle predicated of God, mekel bal¬ 
ances the participles ’oheb, “love,” and (vs. 3) medabber , “speaks.” 
Conceptually, Yahweh is the founder of Zion, the beautifier of Jacob’s 
towns, and the one who makes Zion secure (vs. 5). Thus a unified 
description of Yahweh comes to light. 

glorious. MT and versions generally dissociate nikbadot from the 
second colon of vs. 2. and attach it to vs. 3, but the word and 
syllable count strongly suggests that it modifies fe minin e plural misk e not, 
“dwellings.” Niphal nkbd is attested in Ugaritic. The following arrange¬ 
ment emerges: 

mekel misk e ndt ya‘ a qob nikbadot (4 words—11 syllables) 
m e dabber bak ‘ir hd’ 0 lohim (4 words—9 syllables) 

dwellings of Jacob. Just as the “gates of Zion” refer to the entire 
city of Zion, so the “dwellings” by metonymy designate the other towns 
and cities of the Holy Land. Though Yahweh himself built and beauti¬ 
fied these towns, he did not choose them as the site of his revelation; 
this prerogative was Jerusalem’s. 
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3. speaks. Repo in ting MT pual m e dubbar to piel m e dabber, which 
counterpoises hiphil participle mekel of the first colon. 

city of God. The psalmist makes the three vocatives 7r hd’ e ldhim, 
Sa‘ a re fiyydn, “O gates of Zion,” and y e sudato, “O city founded by 
him,” correspond to the three participles predicated of Yahweh: ’oheb, 
mekel, and m e dabber . 

4. 1 shall inscribe. For this signification of ' azkir, consult the first 
Note on Ps lxxix 8 and Zorell, ZLH , p. 209a, who correctly proposes 
the translation “inscribam Rahab et Babel tanquam noscentes me." 
The second Note on Ps lvi 1 documents the figure of the divine 
bookkeeper. 

Rahab. A poetical name for Egypt (Isa xxx 7), conceived as a 
monster who repeatedly devoured Israel. In Ps lxxxix 10 Rahab is 
the name of a mythological sea dragon vanquished by Yahweh in a 
primordial combat. 

those who acknowledge me. Namely, in a religious sense; cf. the 
fifth Note on Ps hood 6. 

Cush. Biblical term for the territory south of Egypt, usually identified 
with present-day Ethiopia. 

this one was bom there. Though bom abroad, these converts to 
Yahwism will become citizens of the spiritual metropolis Zion. 

5. But of Zion. Those bom in Jerusalem are an object of divine 
predilection. 

will make her secure. Cf. Ps xlviii 9. With vs. 1 y e sudato, y e kon e neha 
forms an inclusion. 

6. Yahweh. The transference of yhwh to the foregoing verse would 
carry more conviction if its proponents would offer some documentation 
for the composite title ‘elyon yhwh, "Most High Yahweh.” 

will write down. Comparing Ps lvi 9, “You yourself write down 
my lament, list my tears on your parchment.” Yahweh’s interest in 
Zion is such that he keeps a careful list of all her inhabitants. 

the register. Explaining k e tob as the Phoenician form (a><5) of Heb. 
k e tab, “register, enrollment,” in Ezek xiii 9; Ezra ii 62=Neh vii 67. 
There is a related development involving this root in Eccles xii 10 
where katub is the Phoenician form (<5>w) of the Hebrew infinitive 
absolute kdtdb; cf. Biblica 47 (1966), 281, and the second Note 
on Ps liii 7. 

7. who have suffered. With the Syriac, vocalizing m e 'unney for MT 
ma'yanay, “my springs,” which is rather distant from the contents 
of the poem. 

in you. Namely, in Zion, harking back to vs. 3, bdk, "in you.” 

will sing as well as dance. Literally “will be singers as well as 
dancers.” 



PSALM 88 
(lxxxviii 1-19) 


1 A song. A psalm of the sons of Korah. For the director; 
according to MahaUith Leannoth. A maskil of Heman the 
native-born. 


2 O Yahweh, my God, my Savior, 

day and night I cry to you. 

3 May my prayer come before you; [ 2 ]* 

incline your ear to my cry. 

4 For my soul is full of troubles, [ 3 ] 

and my life has reached Sheol. 

5 I am reckoned as one gone down to the Pit, [ 4 ] 

I have become like a strengthless man. 

6 In Death is my cot [ 5 ] 


like the slaughtered 
My couch is in the Grave, 

Where you remember them no longer, 
cut off as they are from your love. 


7 You have plunged me into the lowest Pit, [ 6 ] 

into the regions dark and deep. 

8 Your rage weighs heavy upon me, [ 7 ] 

and with all your outbursts you afflict me. Selah 

9 You have removed my companions far from me, [ 8 ] 

made me an abomination to them; 

Imprisoned, I cannot escape, 

10 my eyes grow dim through affliction. [ 9 ] 

Daily, O Yahweh, I invoke you, 

I spread out my hands to you. 

11 Do you work marvels for the dead, [ 10 ] 

do the shades rise up to praise you? Selah 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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12 Is your kindness declared in the Grave, [n] 

your fidelity in Abaddon? 

13 Are your marvels made known in the Darkness, [ 12 ] 

your generosity in the Land of Forgetfulness? 

14 But I, O Yahweh, am calling to you; [ 13 ] 

at dawn let my prayer come before you. 

15 Why, O Yahweh, do you rebuE me, [ 14 ] 

why do you turn your face from me? 

16 Afflicted and groaning, I die, [ 15 ] 

I sufier the terrors of your wheel. 

17 Your furies have swept over me, [ 16 ] 

your dread assaults have annihilated me. 

18 They surround me like a flood [ 17 ] 

all day long 

They close in on me alone. 


I 9 You have removed my friendly neighbors far from me; [ 18 ] 
my chief companion is the Darkness. 


Notes 

lxxxviii. This lament of a desolate man in mortal illness is especially 
notable for its numerous names of the nether world and its tone 
of hopelessness. 

1. Mahalath Leannoth. Words whose meaning is uncertain, though the 
first looks like a derivative from hwl, “to circle, dance,” and the 
second a derivative from ‘ny, “to sing an antiphonal song.” 

Heman the native-born. According to I Kings v 11, Heman was one 
of the wise men of Israelite tradition and a member of an orchestral 
guild. As shown by Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
pp. 127, 210, the term ’ ezrahi designates originally “aborigine” and 
then “member of a pre-Israelite family.” 

2. my God. Reading ' e l5hay for MT ’ e ldhey. 

my Savior. See the second Note on Ps li 16. 

day and night I cry to you. The Hebrew literally reads “By day I 
cry, at night to you.” As an accusative of time, yom balances the 
prepositional phrase ballaylah. 

to you. For this nuance of negdekd, see Ps lii 11. The customary 
translation “before you,” implying the nearness of God, does not accord 
with the tenor of this lament; the psalmist pictures himself in deepest 
Sheol and hence at the greatest possible distance from God. 

3. come before you. Cf. Ps xviii 7, where a prayer uttered in Sheol 
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was heard in God’s heavenly palace. A similar situation obtains in Jon 
ii 8. The pairing of a jussive with an imperative ( hafteh , “incline”) is 
frequent in the Psalter. 

4. full of. The expression §ab e ‘dh b e illustrates the interchangeability 
of b e and min, “from,” since this verb governs both these prepositions 
with no palpable difference in meaning. 

has reached. The journey of life is over for the psalmist. Similar 
imagery underlies Isa xxxviii 10, “I have marched my days. I have 
been consigned to Sheol for the rest of my years” (CBQ 22 [1960], 
401), and Job iii 22, “and happy to reach the grave.” 

5. / am reckoned. In the census list of Sheol’s citizens. As proposed 
in Biblica 40 (1959), 164—66, nehsabfi ‘im is synonymous with Jer 
xvii 13, ba’ares yikkatebu, “They shall be enrolled in the nether 
world,” and UT, 51:vni:8-9, tspr byrdm ars, “Be numbered among 
those gone down to the nether world.” In recently published economic 
texts from Ras Shamra htbn denotes “an account”; cf. Dahood, 
Biblica 45 (1964), 409; 47 (1966), 277. 

gone down to the Pit. A poetic expression for those who have 
died, ydr e de bor is synonymous with Ugar. yrdm ars, cited in the 
preceding Note; Eccles iii 21, yoredet . . . la’ares; Ps xxx 10, ridtl 
’el sahat, “my descent to the Pit.” Cf. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions 
of Death in the Old Testament, and the Nether World, pp. 19, 33, 69-71. 

a strengthless man. In view of Ugar. ul, “army, host,” in Krt:88, 
178, and ulny//‘$my, “strength,” in 68:5, one may no longer follow 
older commentators (e.g., Briggs, Gunkel) who label ’ e yal an Aramaism. 

Cf. A. E. Housman, “To an Athlete Dying Young,” “And round 
that early-laurelled head / Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead.” 

6. In Death ... in the Grave. A line of fifteen syllables, vs. 6a scans 
into a tricolon chiastically arranged in an a+b//c//b+6 pattern, in 
which the c member is suspended between the first and third members 
(cf. Ps lxxxvi 12), and conceptually modifies both. This pattern recurs in 
vs. 18. The restructured line would read: 

bammefim hopsi (5 syllables+2 beats) 
k e mo h a lalim (5 syllables+2 beats) 
miskabi qeber (5 syllables+2 beats) 

Like mdwet, “Death,” which in Pss vi 6 ( Psalms I, p. 38), Iv 14, etc., 
signifies the realm of death, so here metim, parallel to qeber, “Grave,” 
denotes a place rather than its inhabitants. Similarly in Job xxxiii 22, 
wattiqrab laSsahat napso w e hayyato l e mo metim (MT lam e mitim) , “And 
his soul draws near to the Pit, his life to Death.” The balance with “Pit” 
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points to a locative meaning for mofim; the reading l e mo metim, it 
should be observed, produces a balanced line with eight syllables in 
each colon, as well as uncovering the parallelism between l e and l e md 
(Ugar. l//lm), discussed at Ps xc 8 and in UHP, p. 27. 

my cot. Relating hpfy (MT pointing hopsi is dubious) to Ugar. 
hptt in 51:vm:7-8, wrd bt bptt ar$, “And go down to the nether 
house of cots,” which evidently equals II Kings xv 5 ( = 11 Chron xxvi 
21), bet hahopsit. Scholars dispute over the precise meaning of Ugar. 
bt bptt, but Gordon’s tentative definition “infirmary" coincides with the 
sense proposed for hpsy in the psalm and with the motif of Sheol as a 
place of beds in such texts as Ps cxxxix 8, “If I make Sheol my bed, 
you are there”; Job xvii 13, “If I call Sheol my house, spread my couch 
in Darkness”; Prov vii 27, “the rooms of Death.” In support of this 
definition of hps one may cite the difficult phrase in Ezek xxvii 20, 
bigde hopes l e rikbdh, “bedspreads for riding.” Tromp, Primitive Con¬ 
ceptions, pp. 192-94, reviews the recent etymologies proposed for this 
vocable. 

My couch. The single writing of a consonant where morphology 
requires two like consonants (cf. the third Note on Ps lx 11) permits 
the reading h a latim miskdbi (MT sdk e be). Cf. Ezek xxxii 25, b e tok 
h a lalim nat e nu miskdb lah, “Among the slaughtered they put a couch 
for her,” and Phoen. mskb ’t rp’m, “a couch among the shades” 
(Eshmunazor, line 8, Tabnit, line 8). 

in the Grave, qeber shares the preposition of bammetim, an example 
of double-duty preposition as in vs. 8, Ps Ixxii 6, etc. As in vs. 12, 
qeber is a poetic name for the underworld. 

where. This locative me anin g of ’ a ser can also be observed in Pss 
lxxviii 42, 43, lxxxiv 4; Num xx 13. 
them. Referring to the dead, especially “the slaughtered.” 
your love. Numerous versions (e.g., The Jerusalem Bible) translate 
ydk as “your protecting hand,” but a much more viable explanation 
simply equates ydk with Ugar. yd, “love,” a noun in parallelism with 
ahbt, "affection,” in ‘nt:m:3-4. Hence I prefer to dissociate ydk from 
yad, “hand," since the dead cannot be said to be cut off from Yahweh’s 
power (cf. Pss xcv 4, cxxxix 8; Amos ix 2), and to derive it from ydd, 
“to love.” Cf. Deut xxxiii 3; Lam iii 3. 

8. weighs heavy. Comparing Ps xxxii 4, “your hand was oppressive,” 
and Ezek v 13, wah a riihdfi h a mati bam, “And I shall bring my rage to 
rest on them.” Whether sam e kah relates to UT, 125:35, smkt cannot be 
made out, though an equation of roots appears likely since both occur in 
laments. 

with all your outbursts. Usually rendered “breakers” or “waves," 
misbareka, an accusative of means preceding its verb, better accords 
with its counterpart “your rage” if related to the Ugaritic expression 
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tbr aphm, “their nostrils,” in UT, 137:13; cf. WuS, No. 2834. We 
assume, of course, that this phrase underwent the same semantic de¬ 
velopment as ’ap, “nostril, anger.” 

you afflict me. Suffixless ‘inriita shares the suffix of 'alay, “upon me,” 
on the principle of the double-duty suffix which enables the poet to 
match two cola of nine syllables each. Cf. the fifth Note on vs. 6. The 
structure of the verse is chiastic. 

9. You have removed. The phrase hirhaqta m e yudda‘ay mimmenni 
is reminiscent of UT, ‘nt:iv:84, Srhq att Ipnnh, “He removed the women 
far from his presence.” 

an abomination. Parsing td'ebot as the Phoenician feminine singular 
ending -ot, co mm ented upon in the second Note on Ps liii 7. The 
same explanation is valid in Prov vi 16 where, Ketiv tw'bwt has been 
mistakenly pointed to‘ a bat by MT. 

Imprisoned. The passive participle kalii* depends upon the suffix of 
sattarii, the construction examined at Ps lxix 4. A s imil ar usage will be 
noticed at vs. 18. 

This poetic allusion to Sheol as a prison (cf. Job xii 14; Lam iii 7; 
Rev i 18, xx 1-2, 7) makes it possible to improve the translation of Ps 
xxxi 9, w e lo' hisgartam b e yad ' oyeb, “And you did not imprison me in 
the hand of the Foe,” as pointed out by Tromp, Primitive Conceptions, 
pp. 155-56. Cf. Job xii 14 and below on Ps cxlii 8, cited in the Note on 
vs. 11. 

10. my eyes grow dim. Though most versions translate plural “eyes,” 
MT reads singular ’em, “my eye.” Perhaps this less felicitous pointing 
was induced by the misconstruing of the verb da ,a bdh, “grow dim,” as 
feminine singular. However, the texts cited in the fourth Note on Ps 
lxviii 14 suggest that dual 'enay would be a better reading with 
da’ a bah parsing as fe minin e dual or plural. 

through affliction. The wordplay on 4 enay, “my eyes,” and 'om evokes 
the pun in Lam i 16, 'ene 'enay yor^dah mayim, “The fountains of my 
eyes stream with water,” and that in vs. 1 6 . Cf. the second Note on Ps 
lx 5. 

/ invoke you. Namely, from the nether world where the psalmist 
pictures himself. Cf. Ecclus li 9, w’rym m’r$ qwly wmS'ry s‘wl sw'ty, “And 
I sent up my voice from the City (=Sheol), and my cry from the gates 
of Sheol.” 

11. rise up to praise you. The lack of the conjunction in the phrase 
yaqumu yodiikd is syntactically identical with that examined at Ps 
xxxix 5. The inability to praise God in Sheol (cf. Pss vi 6, xxx 10) rep¬ 
resents one of the nether world’s most poignant sorrows. In fact, in Ps 
cxlii 8 the psalmist entreats God to release him from the prison of 
Sheol precisely to praise his name. 

12. the Grave. Cf. the fifth Note on vs. 6. 
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Abaddon. From 'abad, “to perish,” this name for the underworld is 
semantically akin to Ps lxxiii 18, h a ldqot, “Perdition,” from hlq, “to die, 
perish.” As in vs. 8, the word order is chiastic. 

13. the Land of Forgetfulness . A poetic term unknown elsewhere in 
the Bible (compare Greek Lethe, a river in Hades whose water caused 
forgetfulness of the past in those who drank of it). Ps vi 6 also associates 
the loss of memory and the inability to praise Yahweh as features of 
existence in Sheol. Not only do the dead lose their memory; they in 
turn are forgotten by the living as Ecclesiastes sadly observes (i 11, ii 16, 
ix 5). 

14. at dawn. The phrase babboqer literally means this since it was at 
dawn that God came to the aid of the orante; cf. Ps lvii 9 and Joseph 
Ziegler, “Die Hilfe ‘am Morgen’,” in Alttestamentllche Studien F. 
Notscher gewidmet, pp. 281-88. The Jerusalem Bible strays afar with 
“But I am here, calling for your help, praying to you every morning.” 

come before you. The denominative verb t e qadd e mekka repeats the 
prayer of vs. 3; in fact, it might also repeat the thought of babboqer 
insofar as qedem denotes “dawn” in UT, 75:i:7—8, km shr . . . km 
qdm; cf. Dahood, Gregorianum 43 (1962), 71; M. C. Astour, Helleno- 
semitica, p. 154, and James D. Muhly, JAOS 85 (1965), 586. Hence the 
psalmist employs a verb evoking the nuance found in Ps cxix 147 and 
Jon iv 2, qiddamti librd a h tarsisah, “I rose at dawn to flee to Tarshish.” 
Cf. also the second Note on Ps xlviii 8. 

15. you turn your face. Parsing tastir as an infixed -t- form of sur, as 
proposed in Psalms /, p. 64. 

16. Afflicted, ‘aril ’ a rii (cf. Ps lxix 30) represents the second pun 
of this lament (see vs. 10). 

groaning I die. Vocalizing go‘e-m (enclitic mem) no'er (MT no'ar) 
The usual derivation of MT no'ar from the root signifying "youth” 
gives rise to serious misgivings. More consonant with the language of 
lament would be its identification with ngr, “to roar, bleat, groan,” found 
in UT, 68:6-7, wttn gh ygr tht ksi zbl ym, "And his voice was given 
forth, he groaned under the throne of Prince Sea”; Le palais royal 
dUgarit, V, 124:1-2, arfj. td rgm bgr, "The wild cow throws her voice 
by mooing”; Jer li 38, yahddyw kakk e pirim yiS’dgu nd' a ru k e gdre 
' a rdydt, “Like lions they roar in unison, like lion cubs they growl.” The 
balance with sa’ag, "to roar,” pinpoints the sense of nd'ar, while sa’agfi 
in the lament Ps xxxviii 9 shows that synonymous nd'ar also belongs to 
the vocabulary of lament. Cf. UHP, p. 68, and for similar concepts, Pss 
vi 7 and lxix 4. 

the terrors of your wheel. An admittedly desperate attempt to wrench 
sense out of that ancient puzzle ’ emeka ’apundh. By pointing ' opandh 
(cf. Ugar apn, apnm, apnt) and comparing Prov xx 26 where the wheel 
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is an instrument of torture, a description coherent with the first colon 
emerges. Syntactically, the phrase belongs to that group of construct 
chains with interposed pronominal suffixes discussed at Pss lxi 5, Ixxi 
7, etc. Another possible reading is ’epneh, “I pass away,” from panah, 
discussed at Ps lxxii 5. 

17. have annihilated me. Often discarded as an impossible form, 
consonantal smtwtny has a claim to further attention in view of Isa li 
9, mhsbt, evidently a quadriliteral verb formed from mhs and hsb, both 
denoting “to smite”; cf. Dahood, BCCT, p. 56. Hence smtwtny may well 
be a blend of smt, “to annihilate,” and mwtt , “to slay.” 

18. all day long. Scanning the phrase kol hayyom as a link between the 
first and third cola, semantically belonging with both; consult the first 
Note on vs. 6. The syllable count thus becomes 6:3:7 instead of 9:7. 

on me alone. Reading ' dlay ydhid (MT yahad) whose syntax is iden¬ 
tical with that of the phrase examined in the third Note on vs. 9. This 
vocalization results in a description that dramatically ties in with the bur¬ 
den of vs. 19. 

19. my friendly neighbors. Explaining ’dheb wdre a ‘ as hendiadys, whose 
suffix is forthcoming from m e yuddd‘ay, “my chief companion.” 

my chief companion. Used with its normal denotation in vs. 9, plural 
m e yuddd'ay here seems to be a plural of majesty, stressing that the 
psalmist’s one and only colleague is the Darkness. God’s abandonment of 
the psalmist is complete. 

the Darkness. In a lament thick with terms designating the realm of 
the dead, mahsak forms a fitting close to a lament unredeemed by any 
note of hope. 



PSALM 89 
(Ixxxix 1-53) 


1 A maskil of Ethan the native-born. 


2 Your love, Yahweh, for ever shall I sing, 

age after age I shall proclaim your fidelity. 

3 With my mouth I clearly admit: [ 2 ]* 

“Eternal One, your love created the heavens, 
but you made your fidelity more steadfast than these." 

4 “I have made a covenant with my chosen, [ 3 ] 

I have sworn to David my servant: 

5 'I will establish your line for ever, [ 4 ] 

and build up your throne for all generations/" Selah 

6 In the heavens they praise your promise, Yahweh, [ 5 ] 

and your fidelity in the congregation of holy ones. 

7 For who in the skies can compare with Yahweh? [ 6 ] 

Who resembles Yahweh among the gods? 

8 An El too dreadful for the council of holy ones, [ 7 ] 

too great and awesome for all around him. 

9 Yahweh God of Hosts, who is like you? [ 8 ] 

Mighty Yah, your faithful ones surround you. 

10 You rule upon the back of the sea, [ 9 ] 

when its waves surge, you check them. 

11 You crushed Rahab like a carcass, [ 10 ] 

with your strong arm you scattered your foes. 

12 Yours are the heavens and yours is the earth, [ 11 ] 

the world and all it holds—you founded them. 

13 You created Zaphon and Amanus, [ 12 ] 

Tabor and Hermon sing with joy in your presence. 

14 Yours is a powerful arm, O Warrior! [ 13 ] 

your left hand is triumphant, 
your right hand raised in victoiyl 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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15 Justice and right are the foundation of your throne, [14] 

love and truth stand before you. 

16 Happy the people who know your radiance, [15] 

who walk, Yahweh, in the light of your face. 

17 They rejoice in your presence all day, [16] 

and are jubilant over your generosity. 

18 Indeed, you are our glorious triumph, [17] 

and by your favor you give us victory. 

19 Truly Yahweh is our Suzerain, [18] 

the Holy One of Israel our Kingl 

20 Once you spoke in a vision, [19] 


to your devoted one indeed you said: 

“I made a lad king in preference to a warrior, 
I exalted a youth above a hero. 


21 I have found David my servant, [20] 

with my holy oil I anointed him. 

22 My hand shall supply his power, [21] 

and my arm shall keep him strong. 

23 No foe shall rise up against him, [22] 

nor son of iniquity overcome him. 

24 But I will hammer his adversaries before him, [23] 

and strike down those who hate him. 

25 My fidelity and love shall be with him, [24] 

and through my Name he shall be victorious. 

26 And I will put his left hand on the sea, [25] 

and his right hand on the river. 

27 He shall cry to me: [26] 

‘You are my father, my God, 
the Mountain of my salvation/ 

28 And I will make him my first-bom, [27] 

the highest of earthly kings. 

29 I will keep my love for him eternal, [28] 

and my covenant shall endure for him. 

30 I will put his offspring on his seat, [29] 

and his throne will be like heaven’s days. 

31 Should his children forsake my law, [30] 

refuse to follow my decrees, 

32 Should they violate my statutes, [31] 

and not keep my commandments, 
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33 I will punish their rebellion with the rod, [32] 

and their malice with whiplashes. 

34 But I will never banish from him my love, [33] 

or be false to my fidelity. 

35 I will not violate my covenant, [34] 

nor alter my given word. 

36 Once for all I have sworn on my holiness, [35] 

I cannot lie to David. 

37 His dynasty shall last to eternity, [36] 

his throne as the sun before me. 

38 Like the moon will his descendants live on, [37] 

and his seat will be stabler than the sky.” Selah 

39 And yet you spumed in your anger, [38] 

you raged at your anointed; 

40 You repudiated the covenant with your servant, [39] 

you utterly desecrated his crown. 

41 You breached all his walls, [ 40 ] 

reduced his fortifications to rubble. 

42 All who pass by despoil him, [41] 

he has become the taunt of his neighbors. 

43 You exalted the right hand of his adversaries, [ 42 ] 

raised high both hands of his foes. 

44 In your wrath you turned back his blade, [43] 

and did not sustain his sword. 

45 Among his troops you made his splendor cease, 

and hurled his throne upon the ground. 

46 You cut short the days of his youth, [45] 

robed his young manhood with sterility. Selah 

47 How long, O Yahweh, will you estrange yourself? [46] 

How long, O Conqueror, must your rage burn like fire? 

48 Remember my sorrow, [47] 

the few days of my life. 

For what void did you create all mankind? 

49 What man alive will not see death? [48] 

What man can rescue self from the hand of Sheol? Selah 

50 Where are those earlier acts of love, [49] 

O Lord, 

Which you promised on your fidelity to David? 

51 Remember, Lord, the insults to your servant, [50] 

how in my breast I bear all the shafts of pagans; 
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52 That your foes, Yahweh, insult me, [ 51 ] 

insultingly malign your anointed. 

53 Praised be Yahweh for everl [ 52 ] 

Amen and Amen. 


Notes 

lxxxix. A royal psalm in which the Israelite king prays for deliverance 
from his enemies. The prelude (vss. 2-5) is followed by a hymn to the 
Creator (vss. 6-19) in phrases re mini scent of ancient poems such as 
Exod xv. This hymn in turn introduces a messianic oracle (vss. 20-38) 
rehearsing the glorious promises to David (cf. II Sam vii 8-16) that 
sharply contrast with the king’s defeat and humiliation set forth in vss. 
39-46. In the final strophe (vss. 47-52), the king pleads with God to 
remember his sorrow and sufferings at the hands of heathen adversaries. 
The doxology (vs. 53—not part of the psalm) marks the end of Book III 
of the Psalter. 

The question of this psalm’s date invariably sparks lively debate, but 
the language and conceptions comport well with a dating in the post- 
Davidic monarchic period. The covenant with David is a matter of the 
past, and dynastic considerations are uppermost. Though the psalm 
contains much archaic material, which may have been subsequently re« 
worked, attempts at precise dating become rather precarious. 

From its many mythological phrases and allusions a number of Scan¬ 
dinavian scholars (e.g., Engnell, Pedersen, Bentzen, Ahlstrom) conclude 
that the psalm is a cultic liturgy with no historical content; the philolog¬ 
ical and exegetical notes that follow often counter their conclusion. 

1. Ethan. One of the traditional wise men of Israel mentioned in 
I Kings v 11 (iv 31) and I Chron ii 6; on the morphology of the name, 
see Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 127. 

2. Your love, Yahweh. Suffixless hasde yhwh is served by the suffix 
of closely parallel “your fidelity” in the second colon. A similar usage is 
noticed at Pss lxxvii 12 and lxxxiv 2-3; here attention may be directed 
to Prov v 16 where palge mayim, by grace of its parallelism with 
ma'yenotekd, “your fountains,” is correctly rendered “your streams of 
water.” Cf. further Ps cii 16 where f em yhwh, “your name, Yahweh,” is 
paired with k e bodeka, “your glory.” 

Your love . . . shall I sing. The syntax ( hasde is direct object of the 
verb) and thought of hasde . . . ’asirah resemble those of R§ 24.245, 
tsr dd al[iyn ] b'l, “She sings the affection of Victor Baal.” 

for ever. The standard explanation of ‘olam as an accusative of time is 
unobjectionable; however, the linguistic instinct which induced some 
scribes to insert / before ‘ olam counsels appeal to the poetic practice 
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(see preceding Note) of double-duty preposition, with ' olam sharing 
l c of l e dor wador, “age after age.” See the first Note on vs. 6. 

3. With my mouth. b e pi was falsely attached to vs. 2 when the 
emphatic nature of ki at the beginning of vs. 3 was forgotten. Of course, 
b e pi may also be rendered as an adverb “explicitly,” much like Prov viii 
3, l e pl, “loudly, expressly.” 

I clearly admit. In the clause b e pi ki ' amarfi , the final position of the 
verb finds its explanation in emphatic ki which often produces such an 
effect; cf. Psalms I, p. 301, and UHP, p. 22. Its balance with ’ asirah, 
“shall I sing,” and ' odi a ‘ , “I shall proclaim,” makes ’amarti temporally 
present. 

Eternal One. The Notes on Pss lxvi 7 and lxxv 10 cite further 
evidence for the divine appellative ‘dldm, which can now probably be 
verified in UT, 76:m:6-7, kqnyn ‘ l[m ] kdrd<r> dyknn, “For our creator 
is the Eternal, for the Everlasting One is he who brought us into being.” 
For the restoration of the text, see Herdner, Corpus de tablettes, p. 50. 

your love. As in vs. 2, suffixless hesed shares the suffix of its counter¬ 
part, “your fidelity.” 

created. Repointing to qal yibneh (MT niphal yibbaneh ) with the 
yqtl form expressing action in the past; cf. the introductory Note on 
Ps lxxviii. 

you made . . . more steadfast. Retaining MT hiphil takin (cf. vs. 5, 
’akin ) against LXX, Symm. niphal tikkon; cf. Prov viii 27, bah a kind 
sdmayim, “when he made the heavens firm.” 

than these. Namely, than the heavens which were considered made of 
bronze and to be a fortified city, as appears from the proverbial com¬ 
parison in Deut i 28 (cf. ix 1), “It is a people taller and stronger than 
we are; their cities are larger and more fortified than the heavens 
( b e surdt bassamayim ).” 

Gunkel and others have seen the rapport between the present diction 
and Ps cxix 89, though Gunkel ( Die Psalmen, p. 390) considered both 
texts corrupt. Both passages turn out to be quite sound when critics 
recognize the beth of comparison in each. Cf. the second Note on Ps li 
8 and Biblica 44 (1963), 299 f. Thus Ps cxix 89, l e< dlam yhwh 
d e bar e ka ni^ab baSsdmdyim, may be rendered “Yahweh, your word is 
eternal, more stable than the heavens,” an unexceptionable statement that 
has a fine companion in Matt xxiv 35. Other instances of comparative 
beth may be seen in vss. 8, 38. 

5. for ever . . . for all generations. For the Ugaritic pair ‘ lm//dr 
dr, see the first Note on Ps lxxxv 6. 

6. In the heavens. Sdmayim shares the preposition of parallel biqhal, 
“in the congregation,” on the strength of double-duty prepositions 
noticed in vs. 2 and in the fourth Note on Ps lxxxviit 6. Gunkel’s 
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{Die Psalmen, p. 391) insertion of ba before Xamayim is both un¬ 
necessary and disruptive, since each colon is now perfectly balanced with 
eleven syllables. 

they praise. The implied subject being the denizens of heaven. Since 
God’s fidelity to his promises is a theme of praise among his celestial 
courtiers, it would be most unseemly, so the psalmist reasons, for him 
to go back on his word. 

your promise. In a context that speaks of covenant, oath, and faithful¬ 
ness to one’s word, piV a ka is evidently intended in the sense preserved in 
Lev xxii 21, xxvii 2; Num xv 3, 8, and possibly in UT, 128:m:25-26, 
wtbss atrt ndrh wilt p[lah], “And Asherah remembers his vow, and 
the Goddess his promise.” Virolleaud in Syria 23 (1942^43), 156, and 
Ginsberg, LKK, p. 41, restore plural plih, but this difference of number 
does not affect the present argument. What makes the restoration 
particularly suasive is the collocation of ndr and pi in the biblical phrase 
yapti' neder (Lev xxvii 2). Cf. Gaster, Thespis, 1950, p. 457. The cur¬ 
rent translation of pil’ a kd looks to Ps lxxxviii 13 for support. 

holy ones. The divine beings who comprise the court of Yahweh. 
The most recent study of q e ddslm is that of C. H. W. Brekelmans, “The 
Saints of the Most High and Their Kingdom,” in Oudtestamentische 
Studien 14 (1965), 305-29. 

7. can compare with Yahweh. Cf. C. J. Labuschagne, The Incompara¬ 
bility of Yahweh in the Old Testament (Leiden, 1966). 

Who resembles. Consult the second and third Notes to Ps lxxxiii 2. 
Interrogative mi of the first colon extends its force to the second, as 
recognized by The Jerusalem Bible. Cf. Psalms I, p. 16. The chiastic 
arrangement of the verse should be noted. 

8 . too dreadful for the council. Parsing b e of b e sod as comparative 
(cf. vs. 3) and comparing Pss lxviii 35-36 and xcix 2, yhwh b e siyyon 
gaddl w e ram hu‘ *al kol ha'ammim, “Yahweh is too great for Zion, 
exalted is he beyond all the Strong Ones.” 

For the psalmist, Yahweh has no peers in the divine assembly. 

too great. Explaining rabbah as the archaic qatala form, here probably 
preserved for the sake of assonance with following nor a'; cf. Psalms I, 
p. 26; UHP, p. 20; Pss xciii 5 and ciii 19. 

9. Yah. Heb. yah is a shortened form of Yahweh. 

your faithful ones. Another term for the members of Yahweh’s celes¬ 
tial court. By reason of its chiastic parallelism with concrete q e dosim, 
“holy ones,” in vs. 8, abstract ’ e mundt e kd takes on a concrete denota¬ 
tion, cf. Ps xxxi 24 and the second Note on ps lxxxii 2. Contrast Job iv 
18 and xv 15, “Even his holy ones he distrusts, the heavens are not pure 
in his sight.” Another instance of this poetic practice recurs in vs. 14. 

10. the back of the sea. See Psalms I, p. 279; Job ix 8. 
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surge. The intransitive force of the infinitive construct &>' (cf. BDB, 
pp. 670-71; Nah i 5) bears on the translation of vs. 23. 

you check them. The first Note on Ps lxv 8 examines this meaning of 
Psabfchem, Ugar. sbh. 

11. Rahab. A mythological monster representing the restless waters 
of the ocean. In Ps Ixxiv 14 he is called Leviathan. 

with your strong arm. Cf. the first Note on Ps lxxvii 16. 

13. Zaphon. O. Eissfeldt ( Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durch - 
zug der Israeliten durchs Meer [Halle, 1932], pp. 13 ff.) has rightly 
argued that here and in Job xxvi 7 (see Pope, Job, § 25, Note on xxvi 
7a) sapon carries its original meaning as the name of the sacred moun¬ 
tain of Baal, the Canaanite weather-god. Since this mountain, now 
called Jebel el ‘Aqra, lay some thirty miles north of Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
and hence directly north of Palestine, we now understand why in the 
OT sapon came to mean “north.” 

Amanus. Explaining purely consonantal ymn (MT yamih) as an alter¬ 
nate spelling of 'mn, found in Song of Sol iv 8 and in UT, 1012:16, gr 
'amn , “Mount Amanus,” a lofty mountain, today known as Alma Dag, in 
southern Turkey. For a full discussion with bibliography, cf. Oswald 
Mowan, “Quattuor montes sacri in Ps 89, 13?,” in Verbum Domini 41 
(1963), 11-20, and M. H. Pope in Worterbuch der Mythologie, ed. 
H. W. Haussig, p. 258. R. de Vaux in Revue biblique 73 (1966), 506, 
accepts this identification. 

From this analysis and translation springs the motif of the four sacred 
mountains (note Tabor and Hermon in the second colon) in Phoenician 
religion mentioned by Philo Byblius: Casius, Libanus, Antilibanus, 
Brathy. 

Tabor. An isolated hill with a maximum elevation of 1843 feet 
situated in the Valley of Jezreel, some six miles E-SE of Nazareth. 
Albright in The Bible and the Ancient Near East , p. 352, n. 7, appears 
to be correct when deriving tabor from *taburru, "brightness” (cf. 
Ugar. tbrrt, “brightness, freedom”). This etymology upsets the conclu¬ 
sions drawn from an Akkadian etymology by G. W. Ahlstrom, Psalm 89; 
Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des leidenden Konigs (Lund, 1959), p. 186. 
Ahlstrom derives Tabor from Akk. ti-bi-ra, ta-bu-ra, which signifies a 
“metal worker,” but was also an epithet of Tam muz. He concludes 
that Tabor was probably a site of Tammuz worship. 

in your presence. For this nuance of $em, see Zorell, ZLH, 856b, who 
cites I Kings viii 29; II Kings xxiii 27, etc., and G. A. Cooke, A Text- 
Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), p. 37, on Phoen. 
sm, “presence.” Ps xcviii 8-9 expresses a sentiment akin to that of our 
verse; cf. also Isa xviii 7. 

14. a powerful arm. Cf. the first Note on Ps lxxvii 16. 

O Warrior. Identifying g e biirdh as an abstract noun with a concrete 
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meaning, as noticed at vs. 9. Cf. Isa iii 25, ‘Your men will fall by the 
sword, your warriors (abstract g e buratek ) in the battle.” The motif of 
’el gibbor is found in Ps xxiv 8; Deut x 17; Isa x 21; Ezek xxxiii 21. 

your left hand. As pointed out in Psalms /, p. 163, and the first Note 
on Ps lxxiv 11, yad e kd denotes “left hand” when paired with “right 
hand.” 

is triumphant. For this nuance of td'oz, see Psalms 1, p. 131, and 
below on vs. 18. 

15. Justice and right . . . love and truth. These four personified 
attributes recall Ps lxxxv 11 and the four personified sacred mountains 
in vs. 13; they probably stem from the same Canaanite tradition. Hence 
it is difficult to accept the view of Hellmut Brunner, “Gerechtigkeit als 
Fundament des Thrones,” VT 8 (1958), 426-28, that we must seek in 
Egypt the direct ancestry of this motif. 

foundation of your throne. The expression m e kon kis e ’eka illumines 
the meaning of UT, 51:i:31, kt il, “dais of El”; cf. Albright in BASOR 
91 (1943), 40. 

stand before you. Hie phrase y e qadd e mii pdneka juxtaposes two roots 
that occur in parallelism at UT, 51 :v: 107-8, st alp qdmh mra wtk pnh, 
“Put an ox before him, a fading right in front of his face.” 

16. your radiance. That is, the radiance of your presence. Usually 
rendered “festal shout” or something similar, t e ru’dh, because of the 
parallel colon, more probably equates with Num xxiii 21, yhwh ’ e lohdyw 
'immo utor’at (MT t 6 ru'at) melek bo, “Yahweh his God is with him, and 
the radiance (cf. LXX, Onkelos) of the King upon him.” Cf. Albright 
in JBL 63 (1944), 215, n. 43, who derives tora’ah from yr‘, Ar. wr‘, 
“to fear.” The lack of suffix with tord'ah, which receives its determination 
from pdneka, “your face,” may plausibly be accounted for. As the verse 
now reads, the first colon numbers ten syllables and the second eleven; 
were a suffix to be attached to tord'ah, the first colon would total twelve 
syllables, thus overloading the first half-verse. 

17. in your presence. Cf. vs. 13. 

are jubilant. The verb ydrumii, literally “They are high,” also signifies 
“to jubilate,” as observed in Psalms 1, pp. 77, 134 f. Cf. vs. 43, hiimahtd 
and English “high,” which can also denote “elated, hilarious.” 

18. Indeed. Parsing ki as emphatic rather than causal. 

our glorious triumph. Given that suffixed -dmo often refers to the first 
person plural ( Psalms /, p. 173), there is no need to emend 'uzzdmo to 
‘uzzenu, “our strength.” 

you give us victory. Literally “You raise high our horn.” 

19. Truly. As observed by Gaster, Thespis, 1950, p. 457, ki la at the 
beginning of the verse is the ki la, “truly, verily,” of the El Amama letters. 
The same explanation is probably valid for Ps xxii 29. 
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our Suzerain . . . our King. Cf. the first Note on Ps lxxxv 10, and 
Psalms l, p. 143. 

the Holy One. As noticed in Psalms l, p. 143, the lamedh preceding 
this divine title is emphatic; cf. Patton, CPBP, and more recently O. 
Eissfeldt, Die Welt des Orients, III, 1-2 (1964), 29, n. 1. Contrast 
Ahlstrom, Psalm 89, p. 96, n. 8. 

20. to your devoted one. Namely, David; for full discussion concerning 
the identification, consult Ahlstrom, Psalm 89, pp. 99 f. Though many 
manuscripts read singular Ihsdk, consonantal Ihsdyk can be defended and 
read either as the singular with the archaic genitive ending, as in Ps 
cxxxviii 6, or a plural of majesty referring to the king, like plural 
<a badekd in vs. 51. 

indeed you said. This stichometric arrangement results from the 
identification of wa in watto'mer as emphatic with the consequent post¬ 
position of the verb; cf. the third Note on Ps lxxvii 2 and UHP, p. 40. 
The same phenomenon may be seen in vs. 44. 

/ made a lad king . Ugaritic is the key to this translation of siwwlti 
‘ezer (MT ‘ezer). Scholars have long equated ‘ezer with Ugar. gzr, “lad, 
hero” (Psalms I, pp, 173, 210), while Ugar. twy, “to rule, govern,” 
has well served A. A. Wieder in JBL 84 (1965), 160-62, who recognized 
that in Gen xiv 17, saweh—melek, and that piel siwwlti stems from 
this root. Hence it is difficult to endorse Milik’s view in Revue biblique 73 
(1966), 99, that 4QPs89, h, satti, “I placed,” is surely superior to MT 
siwwlti which Milik labels Aramaizing. 

to a warrior. God rejected the warrior Saul and chose David in his 
stead. Freedman observes that here the use in parallel of the prepositions 
'al and min answers to vs. 8 where b e and ‘al fulfill the same comparative 
function; this observation points up once again the interchangeability of 
b e and min. 

a youth. Namely, David. 

a hero. As in verses 14 and 22, deriving 'am from 'mm, “to be strong,” 
examined in Psalms I, p. 112, and identifying him with Saul, the gibbor 
of the first colon. In Judg v 13-14 and Ecclus xlvii 4 these two roots 
probably occur in parallelism. From this grammatical analysis emerges 
the perfect balance of the corresponding members: a+b+c//a+15+£. 
Cf. also vs. 43. 

22. shall supply. Vocalizing hiphil tdkin for MT niphal tikkon. 4QPs89 
reads tknm which Milik, loc. cit., p. 100, would also vocalize as hiphil. 
Though the 4QPs89 reading may not be the preferable one (see follow¬ 
ing Note), it does point to a defectively written original. 

his power. Reading ‘ammo (MT ' immo ) from ‘mm, “to be powerful,” 
attested in vss. 14 and 20. Since tdkin 'ammo makes such an excellent 
semantic counterpart to t e, amm e sennii, there is no need to adopt with 
Milik, loc. cit., p. 100, the 4QPs89 lection tknm. 
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23. No foe shall rise up. Reading yisfa’ (MT yassV) and comparing the 
intransitive use of this verb in vs. 10. A very interesting semantic 
parallel appears in UT, ‘nt:iv:49-50, lib yp‘ lb‘l, “No foe has risen up 
against Baal.” What is meant is that no adversary shall mount a success¬ 
ful rebellion against the king. 

iniquity. 4QPs89 has the arresting reading 7 (MT ‘awlah), ‘dl, to be 
compared with the Phoenician feminine form 'olot discussed at Ps lviii 
3. See M. Dahood, Bibbia e Oriente 15 (1973), 253-54, on Prov x 12, 
and cf. Eccles i 13, where ' al, “upon,” should be repointed ‘dl, “iniquity.” 

overcome him. On y e ‘annennu, see Psalms I, pp. 116, 128 f. 

25. he shall be victorious. Literally “His horn shall be raised high.” 

26. left hand. See the third Note on vs. 14. 4QPs89 preserves the 
remarkable defective spelling yd (=yado), where the third person suffix 
is graphically zero. On the other hand, the omission of waw at the end of 
ydw may merely represent the orthographic option of writing a letter but 
once when the same letter ends one word and begins the next, as 
documented at Ps lx 11. The next letter, it will be observed, is waw. 

the sea ... the river. Usually identified with the Mediterranean and 
the Euphrates, respectively, yam and n e harot may well be mythical terms 
expressing worldwide dominion. In UT text 68, Baal achieved his eternal 
dominion by vanquishing ym, “Sea,” and nhr, “River.” Cf. Ahlstrom, 
Psalm 89, pp. 108 ff., and contrast Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel’s 
Worship, I, p. 155, who stoutly asserts that “the river” here, as every¬ 
where in the Bible, denotes the Euphrates. 

the river. Apparently plural neharot (cf. b e hemdt ) is really the femi¬ 
nine singular of the Phoenician type examined at Pss liii 7, lviii 3, etc. So 
also Milik in Revue biblique 73 (1966), 101. 

27. He shall cry to me. Parsing the suffix of yiqra’eni as datival; cf. 
Bogaert, Biblica 45 (1964), 229-30, and D. R. Hillers, Treaty-Curses 
and the Old Testament Prophets (Rome, 1964), p. 73, for examples of 
dative suffixes with verbs of spe akin g. Failure to recognize the datival 
nature of the suffix led Briggs to delete ’ attah as secondary. 

my father . . . the Mountain. The balance between ’abi and sur is 
reminiscent of their juxtaposition in UT, 125:6-7, ab gr b'l spn. 

30. on his seat. For this definition of ‘d (vocalization uncertain), which 
recurs in vs. 38, see the fourth Note on Ps lx 11 and UHP, p. 67. The 
necessary suffix is forthcoming from its parallel synonym kis 0, d, “his 
throne.” In UT, 127:22-23, it is the suffix of ‘dh that supplies for 
parallel ksi: ytb krt Vdh ytb Iksi mlk, “Kirta sits upon his seat, he sits 
upon his royal throne.” The traditional version, “I shall establish his line 
forever (RSV), assumes a meaning of samti, “I shall put,” elsewhere un¬ 
witnessed, as observed by BDB, p. 963b. On the thought, cf. Ps cxxxii 11. 

heaven s days. Recurring in Ecclus xlv 15, the phrase kime samayim has 
its Aramaic counterpart in a late seventh-century b.c. Aramaic papyrus 
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from Saqqara in Egypt; cf. KAI, II, pp. 312ff. In this inscription King 
Adon of Ashkelon, whose native language was Phoenician, has one of 
his scribes write a letter in Aramaic to the Pharaoh in which he prays 
the gods to render the Pharaoh’s throne kywmy smyn, “like the days of 
heaven.” 

34. banish. Cf. the third Note on Ps lxxxv 5. 

be false. For the construction >a saqqer b e , cf. Psalms /, p. 267. 

35. alter. Comparing >a sanneh with UT, 128:m:29, utn ndr, “or 
alter vows?” 

37. to eternity , . . the sun. The sequence 4 dldm . . . semei evokes the 
phrase sps ‘lm in UT, 2008:7, sms 'lm in Karatepe m:19, and EA, 
155:6, 47, samas daritum. 

38. his descendants. Reading ' utim (MT 4 6ldm) y the plural of ‘ ul, 
“suc klin g, infant,” whose determination lies in the suffix of synonymous 
zar‘o, “his dynasty,” in vs. 37. The same confusion between these two 
words can also be seen in Prov xxiii 10 and Ecclus iv 23 (cour¬ 
tesy T. Penar). Cf. also Job xxiv 9 and viii 6, ki ‘attah yd'ir ‘ulekd 
(MT ‘ aleka ) w e sillam n e wat qidqekd, “Even now he would be safeguard¬ 
ing your little ones and prospering your lawful abode.” See below on vs. 
46. It is also possible to read singular '«/, with the enclitic mem balanc¬ 
ing the suffix of zar‘o, a stylistic balance noted at Ps x 17. 

his seat. Cf. the first Note on vs. 30 for this definition of 'd (MT ‘ ed, 
“witness”), which shares the suffix of its counterpart kis^o, “his throne,” 
in vs. 37. 

than the sky. Cf. the seventh Note on vs. 3 and Deut i 28 cited 
there. 

39. you spumed in your anger. Expl ainin g zanahtd (cf. Ps lx 3) 
wattim’as as hendiadys. 

40. utterly. This sense of Wares is noted as Ps lxxiv 7. 

43. raised high. Just as the psalmist employs yarumu , literally “to be 
high,” in vs. 17 to signify “jubilate,” so here he uses hiphil hiSmahtd, 
literally “to gladden,” to denote “raise high.” Cf. Jonas C. Greenfield in 
HUCA 30 (1959), 141-51, especially p. 148. 

his adversaries . . . his foes . For this parallelism see the second 
Note on Ps lxxxi 15. 

both hands. Reading kele ’ (MT kol) , a lection that does not necessarily 
assume the haplography of an aleph since the following word begins with 
an aleph; cf. the third Note on Ps lx 11 and Biblica 47 (1966), 141—42, 
on Ps cxxxix 14 and Jer viii 13. I would identify kele ' with Ugar. klat, 
“both hands,” in Krt:68 (cf. 161) where it is parallel to ymn, precisely as 
in our verse. From this lexical analysis springs to light the metrical se¬ 
quence (cf. vs. 20) A+B+c//A+fi+6. 

In Prov xxii 2, LXX amphoterous justifies the emendation of MT 
kulldm to kil’ehem, “both of them.” 
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44. In your wrath. For the lack of suffix with ’ap, consult the third 
Note on Ps lvi 8. 

you turned back. The yqtl form tasib expresses past action. 

his blade. In Exod iv 25; Josh v 2, 3, sur denotes a “knife of flint” 
(GB, p. 694b), but the present association with harbo, “his sword,” rather 
recalls Job xvi 9, $urT (MT sari) yiltos, “He (namely Yahweh) sharpens 
his blade” (Psalms I, p. 46). Cf. Akk. surru, surtu, “flint, blade.” 

As in vss. 30, 37-38, sur may share the suffix of its counterpart harbo, 
or it might be vocalized surd, a case of defective spelling. Metrical 
considerations favor the second alternative. 

did not. Parsing w e of w e ld* as emphatic, which helps explain why the 
verb is placed last; cf. vs. 20 and Ps lxxvii 2. The proposed stichometric 
division of vs. 44: 


’ap tasib surd 
harbo w € lo’ h a qemota 

sustain. Reading h a qemotd (MT h a qemdto) and attaching the final 
waw to the following verse. 

45. Among his troops. Peter Nober has called to my attention that 
here milhamdh bears the sense found in Ps xxvii 3 rather than "battle,” 
as translated by me in Biblica 47 (1966), 417. He noted that the two cola 
of vs. 44 describe the reduction of the king’s weapons to complete in¬ 
efficacy against the foe, while the two cola of vs. 45 relate the king’s 
loss of authority among his rebellious troops. 

his splendor. The hapax legomenon mithar (cf. Ugar. fhr, “gem”) 
expresses the radiance that enveloped the king in battle and struck terror 
into his opponents, a theme discussed at Ps xlv 4. Cf. also Ps xxi 6 and 
Num xxiii 21, tora'at melek, “royal majesty,” as rightly pointed and ex¬ 
plained by Albright in JBL 63 (1944), 215, n. 43; 224. 

There remains, however, the possibility that the text should be read 
hisbatta-m (enclitic mem) toh°ro; in this case the substantive would be 
tdhar, “splendor, purity,” that occurs in other texts. 

46. his youth. ,a lumdyw equals Phoen. ‘ Imy, “his youth.” The king 
probably laments the lack of offspring during his vigorous period. 

his young manhood. Since hiphil he‘ 6 fah in Ps lxxxiv 7 and Isa lxi 10 
governs two accusatives, whereas the construction he' e titd ‘alayw is else¬ 
where unattested, I suspect that consonantal 4 lyw conceals the plural 
abstract substantive from the root discussed in the first Note on vs. 38. 
Hence vocalize ' uldyw, an impeccable counterpart to <a lumdyw, “his 
youth.” 

with sterility. Literally “with dryness,” if busah derives from *bus, a by- 
form of yabes, “to be dry,” exactly as subah, “sitting still,” in Isa xxx 15 
stems from *swb, an alternate form of ysb, “to sit”; cf. Psalms I, pp. 44, 
148, and PNWSP, p. 7. Such an etymology renders needless Gunkel’s 
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otherwise good emendation of buSdh to febah, “greyness, old age,” which 
is what the context desires. 

Having been promised numerous progeny that would endure forever 
(vss. 30, 37), the king finds himself cursed with sterility. 

47. will you estrange yourself. Parsing tstr as an infixed -t- form of 
swr , “to turn aside”; cf. Psalms I, p. xxxvm. 

How long. Interrogative ‘ad-mdh in the first colon probably extends 
its force to the second; cf. the second Note on Ps lxxiv 1. 

O Conqueror. Analyzing lanesah into vocative lamedh followed by 
the divine appellative studied in the fourth Note on Ps lxxiv 10; cf. 
Thaddaeus Penar in Verbum Domini 45 (1967), 37-39. Cf. Ps lxxix 
5 and Lam v 2. 

48. Remember my sorrow. Some of the obscurity befogging this 
verse can be cleared away by vocalizing z e kdr ' oni (whose final yod 
also functions as the first consonant of the next word; cf. first Note 
on vs. 26). As noticed at Ps xxxviii 18, suffixed forms of ’awen, 
“iniquity, sorrow,” presented difficulties for MT. 

the few days of my life. Reading y 6 me (see preceding Note) 
hahaled (MT meh baled). The article of hahaled stylistically substitutes 
for the first person suffix of 'dm; cf. the second Note on Ps lxxxv 13 
and Ps xc 16, the first Note. The proposed pointing of the first two 
cola: z e kor 'ohi y e me hahaled. For related concepts, cf. Ps xxxix 6. 

50. O Lord. The fourth word of a seven-unit line, vocative >a donay 
hinges on both cola and semantically belongs to both; this metrical 
pattern is discussed in the Notes to Ps lvii 5, 8. 

51. to your servant. Explaining plural ta badekd as a plural of 
majesty referring to the king, on a par with vs. 20 h a sidekd, “your 
devoted one.” The king considered himself servus servorum. 

in my breast. Not “in his bosom” ( Psalms I, p. 19), since this 
verse is an illustration of epistolary style, discussed in Psalms I, pp. 
124, 190. 

the shafts of pagans. Reading rabbe-m (MT rabbim) *ammim and 
consulting Psalms 1, pp. 19, 117, for this definition of rabbe-m. I 
suspect that Ps xxxi 14 and Jer xx 10 may have to submit to a similar 
analysis. 

52. insultingly malign. Consult Psalms I, p. 252. As noted at Ps 
liv 7, the king was the favorite target of foreign abuse. 

53. Praised be Yahweh. This doxology terminates the third Book 
of the Psalter; cf. Pss xli 14, lxxii 19. It was added later by a liturgist 
when the Psalter was divided into five Books; cf. Psalms 1, pp. xxxif. 



PSALM 90 
(xc 1-17) 


1 A prayer of Moses, the man of God. 

O Lord, our mainstay, cornel 
Be ours from age to age! 

2 Before the mountains were bom, 

or the earth and the world came to birth— 
From eternity to eternity you are! 

3 Do not send man back to the Slime, 

nor say, “Back, you sons of men!” 

4 For a thousand years just pass 

before your eyes like yesterday, 
like a watch in the night. 

5 If you pluck them at night, 

with the dawn they become like cut grass; 

6 Should it sprout and be cut in the morning, 

toward evening it withers and dries. 

7 Indeed we are consumed by your wrath 

and worn out by your rage. 

8 You have kept our iniquities before you, 

the sins of our youth in the light of your face. 

9 All our days have passed away under your fury, 

we end our years like a sigh. 

10 Our life, then, lasts seventy years, 

and if heaven wills, eighty. 

And so arrogance is mischief and iniquity, 
pleasure is fleeting, and we too vanish. 

11 Who can understand the violence of your wrath, 

or that those who fear you 
can be the object of your fury? 

12 So teach us to number our days 

that we might gain the heart of wisdom. 
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13 Return, Yahwehl How long? 

Have pity on your servants. 

14 Fill us at daybreak with your love 

that we may shout for joy and happiness all our days. 

15 Make our happiness equal the days you afflicted us, 

the years we saw disaster. 

16 Let your achievement be manifest to your servants, 

and your dominion to their children. 

17 And may the loveliness of the Lord our God 

be upon us; 

For our sake may he sustain the work of our hands, 
and for his good sustain the work of our hands. 


Notes 

xc. A meditation on the brevity and misery of human life occasioned 
by an unspecified crisis into which the nation has been plunged. The 
poet contrasts the precariousness of individual and national existence 
with God’s eternal dominion, and concludes that the essence of Wisdom 
lies in recognizing the transience of human life. 

The psalmist’s terse style often makes the sense elusive and causes 
the text to bristle with gr amm atical and stylistic difficulties. The use of 
ellipsis in vss. 1, 3, 4, 12, 15 is a case in point. The resemblances 
with Deut xxxii (see Notes on vss. 10, 13, 15), and Gen ii 4 and 
iii 19 (cf. Note on vs. 3), and the numerous instances of archaic 
language clearly point to an early (ninth-century?) composition. 

1. Moses. The only poem of the Psalter attributed to Moses; cf., 
however, Exod xv 1; Deut xxxi 19, 30, xxxii Iff., xxxiii 1. 

O Lord. ,a donay begins the inclusion with vs. 17, ’ a donay; hence 
proposals to read yhwh with many manuscripts seem ill-founded. 

our mainstay. Consult the first Note on Ps lxxi 3 for this definition 
of ma'dn, whose suffix is supplied by lanu. A similar instance of 
double-duty suffix recurs in vs. 12. The concept underlying ma'dn comes 
out more clearly as we observe that this word relates by the rhetorical 
medium of inclusion to vs. 17, kon e ndh, “sustain,” which suggests 
the idea of foundation, support, mainstay. Hence it becomes difficult 
to fit in S. D. Goitein’s idea in JSS 10 (1965), 52-53, that ma'dn 
is somehow connected with ' aw on , “sin.” 

come! Pointing * a teh (MT ’ attah ), an imperative to balance vs. 13, 
iiibah, “ReturnI” and precative kon e nehu in vs. 17. Cf. the sixth Note 
on Ps lxvii 2 and the fourth Note on Ps lxxiv 9 for other occurrences 
of this verb. 
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Be ours. Parsing hayital-lanu as precative perfect to be compared 
with a similar prayer in Ps lxxi 3, h e yeh fi l e sur ma'dn, “Be mine, 
O mountain of succor!” Cf. also Ps lxi 4, ki haylta mahseh ft, “O that 
you would be my refuge!” Stylistically, precative hayita forms an in¬ 
clusion with the jussive and two precatives in the final verse. 

from age. b c ddr balances vs. 2, me'olam, “from eternity.” 

2. mountains . . . earth. See the fourth Note on Ps Ixxii 16. 

were born . . . came to birth. The verbs yulladu and t e hollal (see 

next Note) belong to the list of 240 parallel pairs of words found 
in Ugaritic and Hebrew; cf. the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8; UT, 75:i: 
25-26, \}l Id aklm, and Phoen. hi w Id in the Arslan Tash magical 
text. 

came to birth. With most ancient versions reading polal t e hdlal 
for MT polel t e hotel. 

you are. That is, you exist. MT reads ' attah ’el, “you are God,” 
but with LXX I point the second word as negative 'al and attach 
it to the next verse. Juxta Hebraeos omits 7 altogether. Cf. Ps 
xciii 2, me'olam ’attah. 

3. Do not. Transposing 7 from vs. 2 and vocalizing it as negative 
’al, which will account for the hiphil jussive punctuation of taseb; 
so the LXX and the Vulg., which, however, seems to have read 
both ’el and ’al: “Tu es Deus, ne avertas. . . Juxta Hebraeos, on 
the other hand, reads neither ’el nor ‘al, simply omitting them both. 
The opposite mistake of pointing ’al for ’el is noted at Pss lix 12 
and Ixii 11. 

to the Slime. Cf. Gen iii 19. The root of Heb. dakka’ appears in 
the Ugaritic by-form dkk, “to crush, pulverize.” Being synonymous with 
‘apar, which in some texts (e.g., Ps xxx 10) connotes the underworld, 
dakka ’ too refers to the nether regions whence man was originally 
taken. In Ps cxliii 3 the subject of piel dikka’ is the “Foe,” namely. 
Death. Cf. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions, p. 89. 

nor say. The difficulties bedeviling the second colon may be resolved 
by recognizing the ellipsis of the negative particle ’al; the second colon 
shares the negating force of ’al in the first. Consult Jouon, GHB, § 
160q; Psalms I, p. 188, and the third Note on Ps lxxv 6. As observed 
in the introductory Note, ellipsis is a characteristic of the psalmist’s 
style. 

Back. Namely, to the mud from which you came (Gen iii 19). 

4. a thousand years. Since in God’s everlasting existence a millennium 
is no more than a day, the psalmist urges God to allow men to remain 
upon the earth at least a short while. 

just pass. I propose reading ki ya‘ a boru (MT ya' a bor w e ) whose 
subject is ’elep sariim, "a thousand years,” an example of enjambment 
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The ki parses as emphatic with the consequent final position of the 
verb; cf. the second Note on Ps lxxxix 3 and the fifth Note on 
Ps lx 4. 

like yesterday, like a watch . The sequence k e ydm . . . ’asmurah 
illustrates the use of the double-duty preposition, as noted by Baethgen, 
Psalmen, p. 282, and others. Cf. Pss xxxvi 7, xlviii 8, lviii 9; Job 
xxvii 20; UT, 49:n:22-23. Hence Gordon’s insertion of k before imr 
is unnecessary in UT, 49:n:22-23, ‘dbnn ank imr bpy klli btbr nt‘y 
frtu hw, “I put him like a lamb in my mouth, like a lambkin he was 
crushed by my grinding teeth.” For the reading tbr nt'y, see CBQ 17 
(1955), 302-3. 

5. Jf you pluck them. A doubtful version of z?ramtam, a verb that 
probably occurs in Eshmunazor, lines 3, 13, as argued by G. R. 
Driver, BZAW 77 (1958), 44. I understand the verb as conditional 
without the morphological indicator ' im or ki; Psalms I, pp. 19, 168. 

at night. Literally “sleep,” Senah is an accusative of time (cf. Ps 
lxxxviii 2) denoting the period of sleep, as indicated by its chiastic 
parallelism with vs. 6, 'ereb, “evening, dusk.” Analogous is ’ison, “sleep,” 
but also “time of sleep” in Prov vii 9, as maintained in PNWSP, 
pp. 14 f. 

like cut grass. Reading kehasir yuhlap (MT ydh a lop ), a relative 
clause without the corresponding pronoun. The qal passive verbal form 
is tentatively derived from hip, “to cut,” Syriac h a lap, “to shear,” 
preserved in the Ugaritic substantive folpn, “knife,” Heb. mah a lapdh, 
“knife”; cf. N. Tromp, “De radice hip in lingua hebraica,” Verbum 
Domini 41 (1963), 299-304, which also discusses Judg v 26; Job xiv 7, 
xx 24; Isa ii 18; Ezra i 9. 

6. and be cut. Vocalizing qal passive w e hiildp for MT qal active; 
for the signification “be cut,” consult the preceding Note. The sequence 
of yqtl (yhlp ) and qtl {hip) forms of the same root is a feature 
of Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry noted in Psalms l, p. 236. 

7. Indeed. Understanding ki as emphatic. 

are consumed. Just as grass is seared by the torrid sun, so the 
Israelites are wasted by the scorching heat of divine wrath. The verse 
provides a typical case of chiasm. 

worn out. Usually rendered “troubled” or “overwhelmed,” nibhalnu 
makes a better parallel to katinQ, “consumed,” and more fittingly ac¬ 
cords with the current metaphor when explained as a secondary form 
of baldh, “to wear out.” In fact, the acute emendation to ndbalnii, 
“we have withered up,” has already been proposed. Cf. Ps vi 3, 
’umlal ‘drii . . . nibhHu ' a samay, where the apparent synonymy with 
'umlal, “I am spent,” suggests a cognate meaning for nibh a lu. Predicated 
of “hands” in Ezek vii 27, tibbdhal e nah is rightly rendered by the 
LXX paralyth$sontai, “are exhausted.” Cf. also Ps civ 29. For the 
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use of h as a formative element of roots, see UHP, p. 9, and 
Albright in VTS, iv, pp. 255-57. 

8. You have kept our iniquities. Probably inscribed on a tablet 
(Ps li 11; Isa lxv 6; Jer ii 22) which Yahweh read by the light issuing 
from his face. 

sins of our youth. By following the Targum’s understanding of 
‘ a lumenu (Psalms 1, p. 124; Briggs, CECBP, n, p. 274), we are better 
able to explain kol yamenu, “all our days,” in the next verse. Cf. Ps xxv 
7; Job xiii 26, and BCCT, pp. 59-60. 

the light of your face. Reading l e mo *dr (MT lim e ’dr) paneka and 
comparing Ps lxxxix 16, ’dr paneka. MT m e ’dr paneka , it should be 
noted, is hapax legomenon, whereas our reading uncovers the poetic 
balance between l e and l e md ( k e mo occurs in next verse) discussed in 
the fifth Note on Ps lxxvi 12. Cf. A. Herdner, Syria 46 (1969), 131. 

9. All our days. Consult the second Note on vs. 8; the poet stresses 
that in their youth as well as now the Israelites incurred the wrath of 
God. Hence the proposed deletion of kol need not enlist our further 
attention. 

days . . . years. For the Ugaritic parallelism, cf. third Note on 
Ps lxi 7. 

like a sigh. AT translates it “cobweb,” though on what philological 
basis is not immediately evident. I am nonplused by the remarks of Ely 
E. Pilchik, “How the Spider Got into the Ps alm ,” Science 151 (January 
28, 1966), 404-5, who claims that none of the great translations (he 
includes the LXX and Syr.) hints of a spider in Ps xc. But both the LXX 
(ardchnen ) and Syr. ( gwagay ) render hgh by “spider.” Heb. hegeh 
equals Ugar. hg, “number, reckoning,” and the s imil e recalls UT, 
3 Aqht:24—25, t$i km rh. np$h km itl brlth km qtr baph, “Let his soul 
go out like the wind, like a breath, his spirit; like smoke out of his 
nosel” 

10. then. As a consequence of God’s fury. For this definition of 
bahem, see Psalms /, p. 122. 

seventy . . . eighty. Cf. UT, 128:iv:6-7, $h Wm try tmnym {z\byy, 
“Invite my seventy bulls (=princes), my eighty gazelles (=nobles).” 

if heaven wills. A doubtful translation of the peiplexing expression 
big e burdt. Perhaps g e burot is the divine appellative cited at Ps lxxxix 
14 (cf. also Job xxvi 14) with the Phoenician singular ending ~dt 
(Ps liii 7), or the metaphorical name for heaven examined at Ps xx 7. 

arrogance. Vocalizing r^hdbim (MT rohbdm ), an instan ce of de¬ 
fective spelling (cf. introductory Note on Ps lxxxix). Given the brevity 
and precanousness of human life, arrogance ill becomes mortal man. 

pleasure. Relating hapax legomenon hi§ (this MT pointing not neces¬ 
sarily correct) to the root hss, “to rejoice,” Ugar. frst, “joy, pleasure,” 
found in Eccles ii 25, as proposed by me in Biblica 39 (1958), 307-8; 
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47 (1966), 269, and endorsed by H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger 
(Giitersloh, 1963), p. 81. Cf. Scott (AB, vol. 18), Note to Eccles ii 
18-26, and Wolf Leslau, JAOS 84 (1964), 117, on Ge‘ez (the Semitic 
language of ancient Ethiopia, now used only as the liturgical language 
of the Ethiopian Church) (ta)basaya, “to rejoice.” 

11. that those who fear you. Pointing ki (defectively written k) 
yir’dt e ka, and consulting Psalms l, pp. 32-33, for this sense of latter; 
cf. CCD, “those who should fear you.” 

can be the object of your fury. Literally “are your fury.” 

12. teach us. Imperative Jidda ' shares the suffix of yamenu, “our days”; 
cf. introductory Note. To have used a suffix with hoda' would have 
made the first colon much too long for its counterpart. 

our days. Cf. Pss xxxix 5 and lxxxix 48. 

the heart of wisdom. Which consists in realizing how few are man’s 
days upon the earth. Cf. Ps lxxxi 17, sur d e bas, “the essence of honey," 
and Prov xv 33 as interpreted in PNWSP, p. 34. 

13. Return. As noticed at Ps lx 3, when God is angry with his people 
he leaves them. Cf. Ps lxxxv 5, “Return to us!,” a prayer directly follow¬ 
ing the request asking God to withdraw his anger. 

your servants. ,a badekd is a synonym of vs. 11 “those who fear you.” 
This identification tells against those who describe vss. 13-17 as originally 
independent of vss. 1-12. 

14. at daybreak. Cf. the second Note on Ps lxxxviii 14. 

15. the days . . . the years. The rare plural form y e mdt (Deut 
xxxii 7) was doubtless dictated by the desire of assonance with $ e not. 
Both may concur in unpublished RS 24.252:rev: 11-12, lymt spi wyrfr 
wn‘mt snt il. 

the days you afflicted us. Construct y e mot depends upon the verb 
‘inriitanu which equivalently stands in the genitive case; the same usage 
appears in Ugaritic as noted at Ps lxv 5. Cf. above on vs. 5 for lack 
of relative pronoun, a further indication that the entire psalm is the 
work of one poet. 

the years. The fact that the same psalm employs both masculine and 
feminine plurals SdnTm (vss. 4, 9) and sdndt (vss. 10, 15) bears on the 
translation of the Ugaritic divine epithet ab snm which some scholars de¬ 
cline to render “Father of Years” because elsewhere the Ugaritic plural 
is till now snt. 

16. your dominion. The consonantal cluster hdrk is amenable to 
several punctualizations and consequently to different translations. The 
LXX saw the idea of “govern, direct” ( hadrek ) in this grouping while 
RSV proposes a conflate translation, “glorious power.” I propose reading 
hadderek, “your dominion” (cf. Psalms l, pp. 2, 63, 70; first Note on 
Ps lxvii 3), whose article serves as the stylistic balance to the suffix of its 
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opposite number po‘°leka. This point of style is noticed at Ps lxxxix 48, 
while the confusion between the roots hdr and drk is instanced at Ps 
xlv 4. 

to . . . to. The use of two different prepositions (’el . . . *al) with 
one verb is commented upon at Pss lv 11 and lxxx 12. UT, § 10.13, 
p. 100, directs attention to the possible substitution of 7 and l, like ‘al 
and ’el in Hebrew. 

17. the loveliness. Rather than his fury. Cf. Ps xxvii 4 and the soon- 
to-be-published Ras Shamra tablet, discovered during the twenty-second 
campaign, in which n'm is predicated of the Canaanite god Baal. 

may he sustain. Parsing kdn e ndh as precative (notice jussive in first 
colon) third person masculine singular of the archaic qatala type, 
noticed most recently in Ps lxxxix 8. The conception underlying the 
verb forms an inclusion with vs. 1 , ma‘on, “mainstay,” while the prec¬ 
ative mode balances the imperative and precative of vs. 1. This double 
inclusion argues unity of authorship. 

and for his good sustain. Yahweh’s prestige among the surrounding 
nations is tied up with the fortunes of his peoples. The troublesome 
reading kdn c nehu submits to reasonable analysis when the suffix is 
understood as datival, expressing the dative of advantage; cf. the second 
Note on Ps lxxviii 55. 



PSALM 91 
(xci 1-16) 


1 Let him who sits enthroned in the shelter of the Most High, 

passes the night in the shadow of Shaddai, 

2 Say: “O Yahweh, my refuge and my mountain fastness. 

My God, in whom I trust!'’ 

3 He alone will free you from the snare, 

shield you against the venomous substance. 

4 With his pinions he will cover you, 

and under his wings will you find refuge; 
his arm will be buckler and shield. 

5 You need not fear the pack of night, 

the arrow that flies by day, 

6 The plague that prowls in the dark, 

the scourge that stalks at noon. 

7 Though a thousand fall on your left, 

ten thousand at your right hand. 

It will not approach you. 

8 Your eyes will behold decay, 

you will see the requital of the wicked. 

9 If you consider Yahweh himself your refuge, 

the Most High your mainstay, 

10 No evil shall meet you, 

no plague approach your tent. 

11 For he will send you his angels 

to guard you in all your marches; 

12 On their hands they will bear you 

lest your foot stub against a stone. 

13 On lion and adder you will tread 

and trample young lion and serpent. 

14 "If he clings to me, 

I will rescue him; 

I will be his bulwark, 

if he acknowledges my Name. 
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15 If he cries to me, I will answer him; 

I will be with him in time of trouble; 

I will rescue him and feast him. 

16 With length of days will I content him, 

and make him drink deeply of my salvation ” 


Notes 

xci. A royal psalm of trust or confidence composed by a court poet 
who here recites it before the king. Once the Sitz im Leben (cf. the 
introductory Note on royal Ps xlv) is established, the dramatic nature 
of the psalm with its frequent change of persons becomes readily 
intelligible. 

In recent decades, three scholars (H. Birkeland, A. Bentzen, B. 
Gemser) have suggested in passing that the worshiper in this psalm might 
be the king. In his phraseological study, “Le Psaume XCI,” in Semitica 
8 (1958), 21-37, Andre Caquot lent some substance to this idea, and the 
subsequent identification of other royal psalms (e.g., Ivii, lviii, lxi 2-6, 
lxxxvi) makes it possible nearly to double the phrasal evidence that will 
be recorded in the following Notes. 

In the last century, F. Hitzig {Die Psalmen [Heidelberg, 1836], H, 
p. 154) pointed out some arresting verbal similarities between the psalm 
and the ancient poem in Deut xxxii. While these resemblances do not of 
themselves argue an early date of composition for the psalm, since both 
may be indebted to a common source, there is no thin g in the psalm 
which militates against an early composition. 

1. Let him who sits enthroned. For this pregnant meaning of ydseb , cf. 
Psalms I, pp. 8-9, as well as Ezek xxvii 8 where the kings ( yos e be ) 
of Sidon and Arvad are listed with the wise men of Tyre and the elders 
of Byblos (vs. 9). In keeping with court style (cf. Pss lxxiii 28, cx 1), 
the poet formally addresses the king in the third person before turning 
to the second person in vs. 2. 

the shelter, seter recurs in royal Ps lxi 5. 

Most High . . . Shaddai. This breakup of the composite divine name 
‘elydn sadday might be compared with the separation of the components 
of yhwh ‘elydn in royal Pss xviii 14, xxi 8, xcii 2; cf. also the psalm 
celebrating God’s kingship xcvii 9. This sequence— ‘elydn . . . sadday 
—resembles more closely, however, the breakup of the composite name 
‘eli sadday in Ps xxxii 4. 

passes the night. Both day and night the king enjoys divine protection. 
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The predication of this same form yitlonan of an eagle in Job xxxix 28 
suggests that the poet likens the king to an eaglet safeguarded by the 
Great Eagle; cf. Psalms I, pp. 96, 107 ff. For the parallelism between the 
roots y$b, “to sit,” and lyn, “to pass the night,” in Isa lxv 4, see CBQ 
22 (1960), 408 f. 

Shaddai. This poetic divine name is probably based on the ancient 
poems Gen xlix 25; Deut xxxii 8; Ps xviii 14. 

2. Say. Vocalizing imperative ’ e mdr for the MT imperfect * omar. 
This imperative stands outside the meter so that this verse scans into 
3 + 3, the prevailing beat of the other verses. 

O Yahweh. The psalmist’s careful balance of the components of 
composite divine names in vss. 1 and 9 suggests that vocative ,e ldhay 
in the second colon has a vocative counterpart in lyhwh; hence parse 
the lamedh as vocative. For other instances of vocative lamedh after 
’amor, see Pss xvi 2, xlii 10, cxl 7, and the present writer in VT 16 
(1966), 309. 

my refuge. mahsi occurs in royal Ps lxi 4 ( mahseh). 

my mountain fastness. In a metaphor likening God to an eagle and the 
king to an eaglet, consistency is better maintained when m e suddfi is 
given the nuance found in Job xxxix 28 where the author employs both 
yitlonan (occurring elsewhere only in our psalm) and m e suddh in his 
description of an eagle’s habitat. This latter substantive also recurs in 
royal Pss xviii 3, cxliv 2. 

My God. Vocative ’ e ldhay balances vocative yhwh in first colon. 

in whom I trust. A similar formula may be seen in royal Ps lxxxvi 2, 
while the verb batah is found in royal Pss xxi 8, lvi 4, 5. 

3. He alone. Parsing ki of the phrase ki hit ’ (also in Ps cxlviii 5) 
as emphatic, and comparing ki ’attah, “you yourself,” in Pss lxxxii 8, 
lxxxvi 17, etc. See Briggs, CECBP, II, p. 279. 

from the snare. Metrical considerations (3+3) indicate that the first 
colon ends with mippah; consequently, the sequence pah yaquS, must be 
dissociated from Hos ix 8 and Prov vi 5 where commentators have 
vainly sought a solution to this p uzzlin g collocation. 

shield you . The needs of parallelism suggest that ydqu§ is a verb 
balancing yas$il e kd; accordingly I postulate a root qw% si gnif ying “to 
shield, protect,” which may also serve to explain the unexplained personal 
names quSaydhu , “Shield, O Yahu” (I Chron xv 17), and qisi, “my 
shielded one” (I Chron vi 29). Cf. M. Noth, Die Israelitische Personen- 
namen (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 32, and T. C. Vriezen, “The Edomitic Deity 
Qaus,” in Oudtestamentische Studien 14 (1965), 330-53, especially 
p. 352. On this hypothesis, yaquS would share the accusative suffix of the 
parallel verb. A connection with the Ugaritic verb qt, “draw, drag,” is 
also possible. 
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venomous substance. Pointing d e bar (MT deber ) hawwdt, and com¬ 
paring Pss xli 9, d e bar b e liyya 4 al, “a lethal substance,” and lxiv 4, 
ddbar mar, “a poisonous substance.” The fourth Note on Ps lii 3 
discusses the different nuances of hawwdt. 

God will safeguard the king against the poisoned arrows that were 
used in ancient hunting and warfare. Cf. Ps cxli 9 where pah and 
q c sdt, “bows,” are the instruments of the chase. 

4. With . . . under. For the pairing of the prepositions b e and tahat, 
cf. UT, 2 Aqht:v:6-7, ytb bap tgr tht adrm dbgrn, “He sits at the edge 
of the gate, among the nobles who are on the threshing floor,” as 
well as Isa x 16, lvii 5; Job xl 21. 

his pinions. Consonantal ‘brtw is a fine example of defective spelling, 
to be vocalized as plural (cf. the versions) ' ebrotaw ; exactly as in Deut 
xxxii 11. 

his wings. Cf. royal Pss lvii 2, lxi 5, lxiii 8. 

will you find refuge. The verb hdsah is frequent in royal psalms; cf., 
e.g., ii 12, xviii 3, 32, lvii 2, lxi 5. This fact makes it difficult to credit 
the reading tskwn, “You will dwell,” of llQPsAp published by J. van 
der Ploeg, “Le Psaume XCI dans une recension de Qumran,” Revue 
biblique 72 (1965), 210-17. 

his arm. Caquot, loc. cit., p. 29, is singularly ill-advised when reject¬ 
ing Immanuel Low’s repointing of MT ,a mittd, “his fidelity,” to ’ ammato; 
cf. Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume (Budapest, 1948), I, p. 328. 
Pinions, wings, and fidelity make a strange combination, whereas a 
consistent metaphor requires that ’mtw denote a part of the body. Ugar. 
amt, “arm,” and biblical 'ammah in Job ix 34, xiii 21, xxxiii 7; cf. 
Dahood, Biblica 44 (1963), 295, and for cognate conception, Wisd of 
Sol v 16, “And with his arm he will shield them.” 

5. the pack of night. Namely, the pack of wild dogs that marauds at 
night. Identifying pahad with Ugar. pbd, “flock,” and consulting Psalms 
I, pp. 81-82, for other examples. Cf. also Isa xxiv 18, hannas miqqdl 
happahad yippol ’el happahat, “He who escapes the howling pack will 
fall into the Pit” (cf. Job xv 21); Song of Sol iii 8, “Each man has his 
sword at his side against packs marauding at night”; Hab i 8, “fiercer 
than wolves at night” (=Zeph iii 3); Ps Iix 7, 15. 

the arrow. Since “arrow” in OT usage has symbolic meaning beyond 
its literal sense as an instrument of hunting or war, it is diffi cult to 
determine what the poet has in mind. If pahad in the first colon refers 
to a pack of hunting dogs as in Isa xxiv 18, then hes probably denotes 
the hunter’s arrow. This would fall in with the metaphor of vss. 1—3 
comparing the king to a young eagle. If, however, it looks forward to 
deber, “pestilence,” in vs. 6, the “arrow” designates the symbol of 
Resheph, the god of pestilence, who in Ugaritic is termed b'l hz rsp 
(UT, 1001:3), and in Phoenician rsp h$. The obscure text UT, *nt:Pl. 
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X:rv:ll, apparently associates the concepts “night” and “arrow,” as in 
our verse: km ll khs tus, “like the night, like the arrow. . . 

6. The plague . . . the scourge. On deber and qeteb, see A. Caquot, 
“Sur quelques demons de l’Ancien Testament :Reshep, Qeteb, Deber,” in 
Semitica 6 (1956), 53-68. 

in the dark . . . at noon. Cf. the first Note on Ps xlii 9. 

that stalks. Deriving consonantal yswd from ’sd, with the elision of 
initial aleph (cf. GK, § 69h-k; Milik in Biblica 38 [1957], 251), from 
Ugar. ’M, “leg,” discussed in UHP, pp. 52-53, in connection with 
Deut xxxii 2. Cf. Ugar. yitmr and, without aleph, ytmr. Hence vocalize 
yeSod and cf. Psalms I, pp. 84, 118, 164, for other examples of de¬ 
nominative verbs from names of parts of the body. 

7. Though. Psalms I, pp. 19, 168, cites Hebrew, Ugaritic, and 
Phoenician instances of conditional sentences without the morphological 
indicator. 

a thousand ... ten thousand. The pairing of ’elep with r e babah is 
one of the 240 pairs of parallel words attested in Hebrew and Ugaritic. 
Cf. e.g., UT, 51:1:27—29, ysq ksp lalpm b r $ ysqm Irbbt, “He pours silver 
by thousands (of shekels), gold he pours by ten thousands,” and S. 
Gevirtz, Patterns in the Early Poetry of Israel, (Chicago, 1963), pp. 15- 
17. The occurrence of this pair in Deut xxxii 30 points up further the 
connections between the psalm and this ancient poem. 

Who are the “thousand” and the “ten thousand”? Since this sequence 
occurs in the military context of I Sam xviii 7, one may propose that the 
psalmist intends the military foes of the king who were struck down by 
a plague that broke out in their camp; cf. II Kings xix 35, “And that 
night the angel of Yahweh went forth and slew five thousand, one 
hundred and eighty in the camp of the Assyrians.” 

on your left. Cf. Psalms l, p. 163, I Sam xx 25. Gevirtz, op. cit., 
proposes to emend sad to ydd, “hand,” but this orthographically im¬ 
probable emendation is made more unlikely by the llQPsAp a reading 
sd. 

It will not approach. Namely, the plague that frequently broke out 
during military campaigns. In UT, 49:n:21, ng$ (in the psalm yiggas) 
is significantly used of Mot (=Death): ngs ank aliyn b'l, “I approached 
Victor Baal.” Is dbr in line 20 the deber of our vs. 6? 

8. Your eyes. Reading ‘eneka with the initial b e of MT attached to 
preceding word. 

will behold. Reading tabbifu for MT tab bit and comparing ‘eneka 
tabbifu with Job xxxix 29, where this phrase describes the sharp vision 
of an eagle. 

decay. Namely, the rotting bodies of the king’s adversaries decimated 
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by the plague. I propose reading raqab (MT raq b e ); cf. Prov x 7 where 
this root is predicated of the offspring of the wicked. 

9. If you consider. This verse yields its content only after some 
coaxing; compare the earlier attempt in Psalms I, p. 162. As MT now 
reads, there are seven syllables in the first colon and eight in the second, 
a normal balance. Were the psalmist to employ a separate verb in the 
first half-verse, it would become too long. Hence Samta, “consider,” 
of the second colon was also intended for the first; for other examples 
of double-duty verbs, cf. Pss xviii 42, lxvii 5, cxix 144; Eccles v 9, 
and Dahood, Biblica 47 (1966), 272. 

Yahweh himself. Reading 'otoh (MT ’attah) yhwh, and consulting the 
second Note on Ps lxix 27. 

your refuge. Expl ainin g consonantal mhsy as archaic spelling with 
the preservation of the final -y; compare Ugar. arby, “locusts,” with 
Heb. ' arbeh. In royal Ps lvii 2, it will be noted, hasayah preserves the 
original third radical -y. The suffix of mhsy is provided by its opposite 
number m e, oneka , “your mainstay.” 

the Most High. The breakup of the composite divine name yhwh 
4 elydn is also witnessed in royal Pss xviii 14, xxi 8, and xcii 2. 

your mainstay. See the first Note on Ps lxxi 3 and for similar con¬ 
cepts, Pss liii 9 and xc 1. 

10. No evil. Indefinite ra'ah can partially be specified by comparing 
Job xviii 12 which employs the verb ’dndh (here piel) of Death as 
rendered in Psalms /, p. 203. Cf. Prov xii 21. 

your tent. Referring to the king’s tent in the military camp. The 
frequent interpretation of this term as an allusion to nomadic life (cf. 
La Bible de la PUiade, II, p. 1103), does not commend itself. 

11. he will send. For this meaning of y e sawweh, consult Psalms I, 
p. 259, and the first Note on Ps lxviii 29. 

his angels. Cf. royal Ps lxi 8 for a similar motif. 

12. your foot. The subject of tiggop being ragleka, “your foot,” as in 
Prov iii 23. 

13. lion. Recent discussions of Sahal include S. Mowinckel, Hebrew 
and Semitic Studies Presented to G. R. Driver, eds. D. W. Thomas 
and W. D. McHardy (Oxford, 1963), pp. 95-103; Pope, Job, § 27, 
Note on xxviii 8b. The word probably occurs in the Ugaritic place 
name $hl mmt; cf. WuS, No. 2589. 

adder . . . serpent. The parallelism between peten and tannin (also 
in Deut xxxii 33) corresponds to the Ugaritic brace in UT, *nt:m:37-38, 
listbm tnn i$bhnh mbst btn ‘qltn, “Indeed I muzzled T annin , I silenced 
him; I smote the winding serpent.” 

14. If he clings to me. Conditional ki (see vs. 9) begins the divine 
oracle recited by the court poet or priest; cf. the divine oracle in royal 
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Ps xx 7, as well as Ps lxxv 3, kl 'eqqah, the opening words of the 
oracle. Royal Ps Ixiii 9 expresses a similar conception. 

I will be his bulwark. Comparing royal Ps xx 2, “The Name of 
Jacob’s God be your bulwark.” 

15. If he cries to me. Cf. royal Ps lxxxix 27. Conditional kl of 
preceding verse extends its governing power to present verse. 

I will rescue him. Namely, from the clutch of Death; the king is 
assured of immortality if he remains loyal to Yahweh. Cf. Ps xxi 5 
and the king’s prayer for eternal life in Ps Ixi 7-8. 

I will feast him. Cf. Psalms I, pp. 308, 310. The messianic banquet 
awaits the faithful king. 

16. length of days. As in royal Ps xxi 5, ' drek yamim denotes an 
everlasting afterlife; cf. Psalms I, p. 149, on Ps xxiii 6. In Isa liii 10 
the Servant of Yahweh is promised immortality for his f ulfillm ent of the 
divine will. 

drink deeply. The existence of the root studied in Psalms I, pp. 206 
and 310f. renders superfluous Gunkel’s emendation, ’ arwehu, “I will 
make him drink his fill.” 

of my salvation . In an eschatological sense. As in vs. 15, b e sarah, 
b e denotes “from,” a me anin g still preserved in first-century B.c. IQS 
3:19, bm'wn ’wr twldwt h’mt wmmqwr Iiwsk twldwt h'wl, “From the 
habitation of light are the origins of truth, but from the wellspring of 
darkness are the origins of perversity.” 



PSALM 92 
(xcii 1-16) 


1 A psalm. A song for the Sabbath. 

2 It is good to give thanks, O Yahweh, 

and celebrate your Name in song, Most High; 

3 To proclaim your love at daybreak, 

and your fidelity through the watches of the night, 

4 To the music of the zither and harp, 

to the melody of the lyre. 

5 Because you, Yahweh, made me happy by your work, 

at your handiwork I sang for joy. 

6 How great your works, 

Yahweh the Grand, 

How deep your thoughtsl 

7 The stupid man is unaware, 

and the fool cannot appreciate this: 

8 When the wicked sprouted like weeds, 

and all the evildoers thrived. 

He completely destroyed them for all timel 

9 But you, Yahweh, are the Exalted from eternity: 

10 For see how your foes, Yahweh, 

For see how your foes have perished, 

how all evildoers have been scattered! 

11 But you exalted my hom as if I were a wild ox, 

I have been anointed with fresh oil. 

12 My eyes have seen the rout of my defamers, 

of my evil assailants. 

My ears have heard: 

13 “The just will flourish like the palm tree, 

and grow like the cedar of Lebanon; 

14 Transplanted to the house of Yahweh, 

they will richly flourish in the court of our God. 

* Verse numbers in RSV. 
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15 Still full of sap in old age, [ 14 ] 

they will remain fresh and green, 

16 To proclaim how upright is Yahweh, [ 15 ] 

my Mountain in whom there is no iniquity.” 


Notes 

xcii. A royal song of thanksgiving to be classified with Ps xviii. The 
reasons for the royal classification appear in the following Notes. 

2. to give thanks. For the absolute use of hoddt, cf. II Chron xxxi 
2; Neh xi 17, xii 24. 

O Yahweh. In the traditional version, “It is good to give thanks to the 
Lord, to sing praises to thy name, O Most High” (RSV), we have 
Yahweh being addressed in the third person in the first colon, but 
directly in the second colon. This incongruity can effectively be eliminated 
by parsing the lamedh preceding the Tetragrammaton as the vocative 
particle, as proposed by me in VT 16 (1966), 300-1. 

celebrate . . . in song. Cf. royal Ps xviii 50. 

your Name. The divine Name also appears in royal Pss xviii 50, 
xx 2, liv 8-9, Ixxxvi 9, 11, xci 14, etc. 

O Yahweh . . . Most High. As noticed at Ps xci 9, the components 
of the divine name yhwh *elyon are separated and placed in the parallel 
cola in royal Pss xviii 14 and xxi 8. 

3. your love . . . your fidelity. These are key concepts in royal Ps 
Ixxxix. 

watches of the night. Cf. Psalms /, p. 90. 

5. you . . . made me happy ... 7 sang for joy. The transition from 
the second person subject, Yahweh, to the first person subject, the king, 
bears on the grammatical analysis of vs. 11. The Jerusalem Bible's 
rendition of causative Simmahtani, “I am happy,” is indefensible. For 
other instances of qtl balancing yqtl, see Ps lxxiii 3, 9, 18. 

by your work. Probably referring to God’s intervention on the 
psalmist’s behalf. 

6. How deep. An instance of double-duty interjection; cf. the first 
Note on ft Ixxix 5. In JBL 84 (1965), 163, A. A. Wieder has re¬ 
marked that the balancing of the roots gdl and *mq takes on added 
significance in view of Ugar. ‘ mq, “strength." 

7. The stupid man ... the fool. Since ba'ar and k e sil belong to the 
vocabulary of Wisdom Literature, Briggs describes this verse as a gloss. 
His inference is invalidated, however, by the identification of the psalmist 
as the king, who was especially trained in the precepts of Wisdom 
Literature. 
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is unaware . . . cannot appreciate. For tie Ugaritic pairing of yd' and 
byn, consult the first Note on Ps lxxxii 5. 

8. When . . . sprouted . . . thrived. The syntax of bipro a h . . . 
wayydsisu closely resembles that of Ps ix 4, b e sub . . . yikkas e lii . 

He completely destroyed them. In this sentence position a finite verb 
rather than an infinitive construct is required; hence vocalize l e hismidam 
with the emphatic lamedh, noted at Pss lxxxi 4, lxxxix 19, etc. 

9. the Exalted. Cf. the fourth Note on royal Ps lvi 3. With vs. 11, 
wattdrem, “But you exalted,” mar dm forms a theological wordplay much 
like Ps Ixxv 6. 

from eternity. See Psalms /, p. 180. Yahweh is uniquely exalted 
because of his victory over the gods of chaos in primeval times. 

10. For see how your foes. . . . The tricolon of standard pattern 
a+b+c//a+b+d//e+f+g has its Canaanite antecedent in UT, 
68:8-9, ht ibk b‘lm ht ibk tmbs ht tsmt srtk, as noted by Albright in 
CBQ 7 (1945), 21. This identification is lost on both the Bible de Jeru¬ 
salem and the New English Bible which simply delete the first colon! 

your foes. Probably the rival divinities of the Canaanites. 

have perished, yd’bedu is a yqtl form expressing something that hap¬ 
pened in the primordial period; the Masoretes recognized this, as is 
evident from their pointing in vs. 11, wattdrem, with consecutive waw 
indicating that the preceding verbs state punctual past action. Note also 
the yqtl forms in vss. 5 and 12 expressing past events. 

the evildoers. Most likely these are the worshipers of pagan gods 
defeated and reduced to impotence by Yahweh. 

11. But you exalted. Once the preceding yqtl verbs are taken as past, 
MT wattdrem proves to be the correct pointing. 

I have been anointed. Vocalizing qal passive bulloti and comparing 
Ps xxiii 6. The transition from a second person subject in opening colon 
to a first person subject in the final part tallies with vs. 5. The action 
described is a sign of the festivity after the psalmist’s victory over his 
enemies. 

12. My eyes have seen. Cf. royal Pss liv 9 and xci 8. 

my defamers. See the fourth Note on Ps liv 7. 

my evil assailants. In royal Ps xviii 49 qamay, the military assailants 
of the king, precedes ’is hamas, “calumniators,” in the list of the king’s 
enemies. 

My ears have heard. Since this particular use of sama’ b e is not 
instanced elsewhere, I prefer to dissociate this phrase from the preceding 
colon and make it introduce the following verses. The yqtl form 
tisma'ndh expresses past time, like vss. 5, ' a rannen , and 10, yd’bedu. 
With this formula the poet introduces what must have been traditional 
teaching in Israel, namely, that the just will be transplanted like the 
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palm and the cedar, symbols of immortality, to the celestial court of 
Yahweh. 

13. the palm tree . . . the cedar of Lebanon. The tree of life is here 
presented both as a palm, as in I Enoch xxiv 4, and as a cedar. The 
just will become as immortal as these trees of life. 

the cedar of Lebanon. Parsing ’erez balPbdnon as a construct chain 
with the interposed preposition, the type discussed in Psalms I, p. 52, 
and at Ps lxxxiv 7. Hence RSV’s “cedar in Lebanon” appears less 
likely. 

14. Transplanted. For this meaning of sHuUm, see Psalms 1, pp. 3-4, 
and Julian Morgenstern in HUCA 16 (1941), p. 81, n. 222. As in Pss 
i 3, Ixxiii 18, it carries an eschatological connotation. In vs. 13 the two 
verbs are in the singular, with qaddiq, “the just,” as their subject, while 
in vss. 14-15 all four verbs are in the plural, with tamdr, “the palm tree,” 
and ’erez, “cedar,” as their subject. 

to the house ... in the court. As in Pss xxiii 6, xxvii 4, xxxi 3, xxxvi 
9, lxv 5, texts which speak of immortality, they refer to the heavenly 
palace and courtyard of Yahweh. For the Ugaritic and Phoenician 
parallelism between bet, “house” and baser, “court,” see the fifth Note 
on Ps lxxxiv 11, while the third Note on Ps lxv 5 examines plural forms 
of names of habitations to express a sin g ular concept. 

they will richly flourish. Though he employed qal yiprah in vs. 13, the 
poet here uses hiphil yaprihu with an elative denotation; see Psalms /, 
p. 271, and cf. Prov xiv 11. The second Note on Ps lxix 15 cites other 
instances of the same root being used in different conjugations in the 
same context. 

16. upright, yasdr forms with vs. 13 $addiq the rhetorical figure of 
inclusion. Because Yahweh is upright, the just will eternally participate 
in the festivities of the divine court. For the Ugaritic-Phoenican balance 
of sdq and ysr, cf. Psalms I, pp. 56 f. 

my Mountain. The divine appellative $uri evokes vs. 9, mdrom, “the 
Exalted.” In Ps lxxv 6 both these epithets occur together. It is significant 
that sufi also occurs in royal Pss xviii, xxviii, lxxxix, and cxliv. 

iniquity. For the contraction of the diphthong in ‘olatah, see UHP, 
p. 8, and the second Note on Ps lxxxix 23. 



PSALM 93 

(xciii 1-5) 


1 Yahweh reigns, in majesty robed. 

Robed is Yahweh, belted with victory. 

Surely established is the world, 

no more shall it totter. 

2 Your throne was established of old, 

you are from etemityl 

3 Ocean currents raised, Yahweh, 

Ocean currents raised their thunderous roar, 
Ocean currents raised their pounding waves. 

4 Stronger than thundering waters, 

Mightier than breakers of the sea, 

Mightier than high heaven was Yahweh. 

5 Your enthronement was confirmed of old; 

in your temple the holy ones will laud you, 
Yahweh, for days without end. 


Notes 

xciii. A hymn celebrating Yahweh’s victory over the primordial forces 
of chaos (vs. 3, n e harot, “ocean currents,” 4, yam, “the sea”) the consol¬ 
idation of his royal power over the world (vs. 1 , tebel, “the world”) 
and heaven (vs. 4, mdrom, “high heaven,” 5, qodes, “holy ones”), and 
his enthronement (vs. 5, 'idt e ka). This hymn perhaps finds its closest 
counterpart in Ps xxix, a tenth-century hymn with similar motifs of 
victory, kingship, and praise of Yahweh by his celestial court. 

This short poem exhibits a clear structure: introduction (vs. la-b), 
body of the poem (vss. lc-4), and conclusion (vs. 5). 

The arguments for a tenth-century date of composition advanced by 
James D. Shenkel, “An Interpretation of Ps 93, 5,” in Biblica 46 (1965), 
401-16, especially pp. 401-2, and E. Lipinski, La royaute de Yahwi 
dans la poesie et le culte de Vancien Israel (Brussel, 1965), pp. 163-72, 
are convincing. 
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1. Yahweh reigns . . . with victory. The 2+2//2+2 metrical 
structure of the introductory cola contrasts noticeably with the 3+3+3 
pattern in vss. 3-5. 

Yahweh reigns. For the most recent defense of this rendition of 
yhwh malak, see Kitchen, Ancient Orient and Old Testament, p. 103, 
and n. 63, with bibliography and comments, and A. G. Gelston, “A 
Note on yhwh mlk,” in VT 16 (1966), 507-12. By placing yhwh before 
the verb, the psalmist appears to stress that Yahweh, and no other 
deity, exercises kingship. Though no firm conclusion can be based on the 
word order, the inference drawn is supported by the contents of the 
psalm, especially by the statement in the middle colon of vs. 5. 

in majesty robed. Robed is Yahweh. The chiastic arrangement ge’iit 
labes labes yhwh suggests an a+b//b+c pattern, which bears on the 
interpretation of 'oz, ‘^victory”; see next Note. 

belted with victory. Being chiastically paired with yhwh malak, 'oz 
hit'azzar should be interpreted in a manner designed to bring out more 
clearly the logical nexus between ‘oz and Yahweh’s kingship. Hence I take 
'oz in the sense found at Ps xxix 11 and elsewhere; cf. the first Note on 
Ps lxxxvi 17. 

Surely. Lipinski errs when he asserts, in La royaute de Yahwi, 
p. 95, that in the phrase ’ap tikkdn, ’ap has no bearing on the sense. 
In Ugaritic, ap is an emphatic conjunction, and when scholars point 
out that the lack of the copula wa in this psalm resembles Ugaritic 
poetry where it is infrequent, they might at the same time indicate that 
the infrequency of w is partially compensated by the fairly numerous 
instances of ap, “also, surely, and.” 

established. Though the reading tikken, accepted by many modern 
scholars largely on the authority of the ancient versions, finds new 
support in llQPs Q , col. xxii, 17, [t\kn, its adoption would diminish the 
assonance in tikkon-timmot-ndkon; hence MT tikkdn is best preserved. 

2. Your throne ... of old. This colon forms an inclusion with vs. 
5, “Your enthronement was confirmed of old.” 

of old. Prepositional me’az corresponds to vs. 5, m’d, which should 
be vocalized me’ad and explained as a Canaanite form. In fact, m’d 
may also have been the original consonants here before they were re¬ 
dacted into the Jerusalem dialect. 

from eternity . For a similar concept, Pss ix 8, xxix 10. Patton, 
CPBP, p. 30, has directed attention to the association of the roots of 
nakdn and 'olam that one encounters in UT, 76:m:6-7, kqnyn 7[m] 
kdrd[r] dyknn, “Indeed our creator is the Eternal, indeed the Everlasting 
is he who brought us into being” (my translation). 

3. Ocean currents. Psalms I, p. 151, documents this nuance of 
n e harot, endorsed by Lipinski, op. cit., p. 122, and n. 3. 

As noticed by Albright in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 6-7, 
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the stylized pattern of this tricolon, A+B+c//A+B+D//A+B-f-E, has 
Canaanite origins. Each of the carefully structured cola, it will be 
noticed, numbers eight syllables; in the next verse the syllable count is 
7:7:7. 

raised . . . raised . . . raised. The qtl-qtl-yqtl sequence corresponds 
to Ugaritic stylistic practice, and the frequently proposed emendation 
of final imperfect yis e, u to perfect nds e 'u founders on this fact; cf. 
M. Held in Studies and Essays in Honor of Abraham A. Neuman 
(Leiden, 1962), p. 286, and Lipihski, op. cit., p. 97. 

their thunderous roar . As noticed in Psalms l, p. 281, qol, like 
Ugar. ql, sometimes signifies “thunder.” 

their pounding waves. The hapax legomenon dokyam remains an un¬ 
resolved puzzle, though the new interpretation of rabbim, “strong,” in 
vs. 4 and a re-examination of Ugar. dkym combine to produce some new 
possibilities. Thus the concurrence of dokyam and rabbim in the biblical 
description of chaotic waters upholds the judgment of those identifying 
dokyam with Ugar. dkym in UT, 49:v:l-3, yi^d b'l bn alrt rbm ymbs 
bktp dkym ymfys bsmd, “Baal seized the sons of Asherah, the Strong 
One smote with a cudgel, the Pounder smote with a club.” The con¬ 
troverted terms rbm and dkym I would parse as plurals of majesty 
serving as epithets of Baal. The latter derives from dky, Heb. dakah, 
“to pound, crush,” a fitting description of the storm-god whose alternate 
name hd/hdd denotes “the Crasher.” Hence biblical dokyam would be a 
common noun analogous to hedad, “noise, roar,” from the root found in 
the divine name hd/hdd. A similar phenomenon is present in the Ca¬ 
naanite divine name dgn, “Dagan,” which in biblical Hebrew denotes 
“wheat.” 

4. Stronger. The usual identification of mayim rabbim with a s imil ar 
phrase in Ps xviii 17 and elsewhere produces in our verse a grammatically 
non-viable colon. Moreover, the chiastic arrangement of the first two 
cola (compare the second and third cola of vs. 1) indicates that rabbim 
is the opposite number of ’addirim and accordingly should be dissociated 
from mayim: 

miqqdlot mayim rabbim (A+B) 

’addirim misb e re yam (fs-f-A) 

Thus rabbim parses as a plural adjective referring to God; since the 
syllable count of this verse is 7:7:7, the reason for employing the plural 
of majesty is at hand. BDB, p. 913b, cites II Chron xiv 10; Isa liii 12, 
lxiii 1, where “strong” is the nuance carried by rab. 

Mightier. Like its counterpart rabbim, 'addirim is a plural adjective 
describing Yahweh. Again, metrical considerations seem to have dictated 
the choice of the plural form. In Job xxi 22, the plural adjective rdmim, 
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“the High One,” designates God, while in Hos xii 1, Prov ix 10 and 
xxx 3, Yahweh is called q e dosim, “the Holy One.” 

than breakers of the sea. Balancing miqqolot mayim, “than thundering 
waters” (literally “the thunders of waters”), misb e re yam shares its 
comparative preposition min by grace of the principle examined in the 
second Note on Ps lvii 4; hence MT needs no remaniement. 

Mightier. To keep the syllable count to seven in the third colon, the 
psalmist employs the singular adjective ’addir. 

than high heaven. Explaining the preposition of bammdrom as com¬ 
parative, in parallelism with comparative min of the first colon. Other 
instances of comparative b//min are listed at Pss li 8-9 and lxviii 35. 
The psalmist states that Yahweh overcame the marine-god Yamm and his 
unruly waters, and implies that he also conquered the celestial deity Baal 
who, in Ugaritic mythology, was the archenemy of Y amm (about whom 
cf. Notes to Ps lxxiv 13). In the next verse the psalmist again alludes 
to this motif. Cf. Ps lxviii 35, “whose majesty and might are too great for 
heaven.” 

5. Your enthronement. Since the first colon, purely consonantal ' dtk 
n’mn m’d, structurally balances vs. 2, nakdn kis’ a kd me’az, it follows 
that ‘dtk contains the root of Ugar. 4 d//ksu in UT, 127:22-24, cited in 
the fourth Note to Ps lx 11. Shenkel in Biblica 46 (1965), 408-9, 
explains ‘dt as a lexical variant of ‘d, "seat, throne,” from ‘dd, but the 
analogy of Ugaritic-Hebrew infinitive construct tbt/sebet, “(throne) 
sitting,” suggests that ‘dt too is an infinitive construct, from y'd (w‘d), 
“to appoint, assemble.” Since y‘d connotes jurisdiction, derivatives from 
this root denoting “seat, throne,” appear reasonable. Hence vocalize 
infinitive construct ‘id^ka for MT ‘ edoteka, “your decrees.” 

As will be seen below, the psalmist is describing Yahweh’s enthrone¬ 
ment in heaven. 

was confirmed . Reading niphal singular ne‘ e man (MT ne’em e nu ) to 
achieve agreement with its subject and to balance it with singular 
nakdn, “was established,” in vs. 2. 

of old. Vocalizing me’ad (MT m e ’od), a dialectal form which answers 
to vs. 2, me’az; cf. Psalms I, p. 278. Unlike me’az, the Canaanite form 
me’ad escaped the redactor’s attention. Albright has somewhere pointed 
out that the redaction or updating of archaic poems is seldom free of 
oversights. 

in your temple. For euphonic reasons the psalmist used Pbe^ka for 
b e bet e ka, just as Jer lii 17, for reasons of style employs l e bet yhwh, 
“in Yahweh’s house,” to balance b e bet yhwh, “in Yahweh’s house,” in 
the same verse. Overlooking the niceties of style, some scribes altered 
l e bet to b e bet, “in the house.” Cf. Ps li 12 where li, “in me,” balances 
b e qirbj, “within me.” 

Commentators assume that the temple mentioned here was situated 
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in Jerusalem, an assumption which may be challenged. Just as in closely 
cognate Ps xxix 9, hekdlo refers to Yahweh’s heavenly palace, so here 
byt designates his celestial temple. In Ugaritic mythology Baal, victorious 
over Yamm, could not fully exercise his royal powers until he had his 
own palace. Text 51 describes the construction of this palace from which 
Baal sends his rain and snow to earth and discharges his thunderbolts. 
Hence it is a palace in heaven; see UT, 51:v:68:81, and Habel, 
Yahweh versus Baal, p. 76, who writes: “Baal’s theophany as the storm 
god is apparent from the spectacular weather phenomena in the heavens 
above and the temple of Baal is that specific location of the heavens 
from which this royal self-expression emanates. Thus, to that extent, 
the terms ‘temple’ and ‘heavens’ can be considered parallel. In brief, a 
heavenly residential palace, a location for the exercise of kingship in 
cosmic proportions, and not merely some earthly shrine, appear to be 
the nature of this hkl“ 

The context of our psalm is very similar. Verse 4 states that Yahweh 
subdued the sea and its waves; the first colon of vs. 5 mentions the first 
result of this victory, namely, the consolidation of his royal power. In re¬ 
ferring to Yahweh’s bay it, “temple,” the second colon adheres to the 
Canaanite description in which the construction of a palace follows a 
victory and acquisition of kingship. Psalms /, pp. 148 f., and the fifth 
Note on Ps lxv 5 list other texts in which bayit designates God’s abode 
in the heavens. 

the holy ones . Namely, the gods or divine beings composing Yahweh’s 
celestial council; they are the b € ne ’ehm of Ps xxix 1 who are invited 
to sing Yahweh’s praises. For this definition of qode i, which is thick with 
Canaanite associations, consult the third Note on Ps lxxvii 14. This 
identification of qodes verifies the exegesis of bayit in the preceding 
Note. And while Shenkel, Biblica 46 (1965), 412-13, correctly defines 
qodes, he is hardly consistent when concluding (pp. 402, 409) that bytk 
is Yahweh’s temple on earth. 

will laud you. In Psalms l, p. 200, na >a wdh was parsed as a piel 
infinitive construct, as in Ps cxlvii 1, but the 4QPs b reading nwh, to 
be vocalized nawdh, the third person qal singular, may prove to be a 
more satisfactory reading and grammatically more feasible. Hence P. 
W. Skehan’s description of nwh as a phonetic, anti-etymological spelling 
is unacceptable, assuming as he does that “beauty” is the sense de¬ 
siderated by the context; cf. CBQ 26 (1964), 313-22, especially p. 315. 

The object “you” is borrowed from the suffix of bet 6 kd, “your temple,” 
on the principle of the double-duty suffix; meter may account for its 
omission since this colon with nine syllables already overbalances the 
first with eight syllables and the third that counts but seven syllables. 
Thus the verse’s twenty-four syllables are divided into 8:9:7 cola, whereas 
vs. 4 balances perfectly with 7:7:7 and vs. 3 with 8:8:8. 
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for days without end . For Ugar. urk ymm and Phoen. ’rk ymm, see 
Psalms I, p. 149. In her article “Psalm 93,” JBL 71 (1952), 155-60, 
H. G. Jefferson pointed out that, prescinding from the name Yahweh, 
only nine words of Ps xciii had not been attested in the Ras Shamra 
tablets: g’wt, tbl, mwt, ’z, mn, dky, ‘dwt, ’mn, riwh. The identification 
of ’z, mn, dky and ‘ dwt in Ugaritic now reduces the number of missing 
words to five. 



PSALM 94 
(xciv 1-23) 


1 The God of vindication, Yahweh, 

The God of vindication shone forthl 

2 Rise, judge of the world, 

give the presumptuous their deserts 1 

3 How much longer shall the wicked, O Yahweh, 

How much longer shall the wicked exult? 

4 How much longer shall they pour forth defiant words, 

shall all the evildoers flaunt themselves? 

5 Your people, Yahweh, they crushed, 

and your patrimony they afflicted. 

6 Widow and stranger they killed, 

the fatherless they murdered, 

7 Thinking, “Yah does not see, 

Jacob's God takes no notice." 

8 Leam some sagacity, you dolts, 

O fools, when will you understand? 

9 Is the planter of the ear unable to hear? 

The cultivator of the eye unable to see? 

10 Is the instructor of nations unable to punish? 

Is the teacher of mankind without knowledge? 

11 Yahweh knows how vapid are men’s thoughts. 

12 Blest the man whom you have instructed, 

Yah, 

Whom you have taught from your law, 

13 Giving him respite after the evil days, 

while a pit is being dug for the wicked. 

14 Surely Yahweh will not desert his people, 

and his patrimony he will not abandon. 

15 But the tribunal of justice will restore equity, 

and with it all upright hearts. 
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16 Who rose up for me against the wicked? 

who took a stand for me against evildoers? 

17 If Yahweh had not been my help 

I would have directly dwelt in the Fortress. 

18 When I said, “My foot is sinking,” 

your love, Yahweh, supported me. 

19 When my cares grew rife within me, 

your consolations delighted my soul. 

20 Can the seat of iniquity associate with you, 

the architect of disorder receive your protection? 

21 They banded together against the life of the just, 

and secretly condemned the innocent. 

22 But Yahweh became a bulwark for me, 

and my God my mountain of refuge. 

23 He made their malice recoil upon them, 

and for their wickedness annihilated them; 
Yahweh our God annihilated them. 


§ 94 


Notes 

xciv. Conventionally labeled a lament, this complex poem is more 
properly classified as a psalm of thanksgiving. The verbs in vs. 1 and in 
the final two lines express past tense, describing the divine intervention 
on behalf of the psalmist and his people. The interposed verses, however, 
do contain the text of the individual and group lament which elicited 
a favorable response from God, who delivered the suppliants from 
corrupt oppressors. 

The frequency of the yqtl verb form to express past time (first Note 
on vs. 5) definitely suggests a pre-Exilic date of composition; see the 
introductory Note to Ps lxxviii. 

1. The God of vindication. Though in some other texts the stress 
of the root nqm lies on the idea of “salvation” or “deliverance,” the 
contents of this psalm show that “vindication” is the keynote. By rescuing 
the oppressed and punishing the wicked, Yahweh has vindicated his law. 

shone forth. Some ancient versions and most modem translations 
emend hiphil preterit hdpi a ‘ of MT to hiphil imperative hdpVdh, but 
this is not sustained by the LXX nor by 4QPs b (CBQ 26 [1964], 317), 
which reads a clear hwpy‘. Hence we are obliged to retain MT and 
translate it in the same manner as Ps 1 2, where it describes Yahweh’s 
theophanic approach when he arrives to hold court and pass judgment 
on wayward men. This verb fits equally well the present passage which 
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relates Yahweh’s decisive intervention and punishment of the psalmist’s 
adversaries. The past tense of hopi at is further confirmed by the observa¬ 
tion that the verbs in the final two verses also describe completed action 
and thus form an inclusion with the opening verse. 

The roots of the juxtaposed words n e qamot hopi a ‘ are probably 
combined in the Ugaritic royal name nqmp‘. 

2. Rise . . . give. These imperatives begin the prayer for deliverance 
from wicked tyrants and unjust judges. The lament, which runs from 
vss. 2-21, is distinguished from traditional laments by a passage (vss. 
8-15) composed in the style of the Wisdom writers. 

judge of the world. Whose judicial chair is termed ‘ad $edeq, “tribunal 
of justice,” in vs. 15. 

the presumptuous. Usually translated “the proud,” ge*im seems rather 
to bear the nuance witnessed in UT, 2 Aqht:vi:44, ntb gan, “the path of 
presumption,” as correctly interpreted by Albright in BASOR 94 (1944), 
34, n. 24, and Ginsberg, BASOR 98 (1945), 23, n. 74. Cf. Psalms 1, p. 
186, for the translation of Ps xxxi 19. The sin of unjust judges lies in 
their pres umin g that Yahweh will not right wronged justice. 

3. How much longer. The a-1-b+c//a+b+d pattern is familiar 
from the Ras Shamra texts such as UT, 127:54-56, ytbr hrn ybn ytbr hrn 
ri$k, “May Horon break, O son, may Horon break your headl” 

4. How much longer. The force of interrogative ‘ad matay extends 
from vs. 3 to the present verse; cf. Psalms 1, p. 16, for a similar 
usage in Ps iii 2-3. 

pour forth . . . words. The two verbs yabbVii y e dabb e ru are an 
example of hendiadys, a figure well documented among nouns but 
biblically less frequent with verbs. 

flaunt themselves. To give the root of yit’amm e ru its common mean¬ 
ing “to say” would be bathetic here, coming as it does after the force¬ 
ful hendiadys. This consideration obliges one to recognize in the hithpael 
verb a form of ’amar, “to see,” examined in Psalms 1, pp. 16, 24, 
69, and the Note on Ps lxxi 10. Compare mit'asser, “flaunting one’s 
riches,” in Prov xiii 7 and mitkabbed , “one who plays the great man,” 
in Prov xii 9. 

5. they crushed . . . they afflicted. The yqtl verbs y e dakk e> u and 
y e ‘annu express past events; cf. the third Note on Ps xcii 10. The 
same usage recurs in vss. 6, 12, 18, 19, 21, 23, and its frequency 
points to a pre-Exilic date. 

7. Thinking. Consult the first Note on Ps liii 2 for this nuance of 
‘amar when introducing an Hoffartsmonolog. 

Yah. As in Ps lxxxix 9, yah is a shortened form of yahweh. 

8. some sagacity. Identifying the root of the phrase bd'am with 
‘mm, “to be wise/strong,” studied in Psalms I, pp. 112 f. Compare 
Ecclus x 1, $wp{ ‘m ywsr 'mw, “A sagacious ruler instructs his people,” 
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where the LXX and Syr. translate ‘m, if this was in their Vorlage, 
by “wise.” This definition likewise produces a clearer translation of 
UT, 51:iv:41—43, thmk il hkm hkmt *m ‘Im hyt h^t thmk, “Your 
message, O El, is wise: your wisdom is eternal sagacity, a felicitous life 
your message.” 

O fools. The particle u- of uk e sitlm is parsed as the vocative waw 
discussed in the second Note on Ps lxxiv 12. The same expression 
recurs in Prov viii 5, “Learn shrewdness, you simple-minded, O fools 
( uk e sitim ), acquire understanding.” 

9. the cultivator of the eye. Its parallelism with ndfa‘ ' dzen , “the 
planter of the ear,” and the growing evidence that biblical poets used 
their metaphors consistently (cf. Ps li 9) leave little doubt that hapax 
legomenon ydser ‘ayin continues the metaphor begun in the first colon. 
In fact, Gordon, Glossary, No. 1142, may prove correct when translating 
ysr s'rm, “cultivator of barley,” and the demurral of O. Loretz and 
M. Dietrich in BO 23 (1966), 130, unfounded. 

10. without knowledge. Reading ’adam midda'at for MT ’ adam 
da'at. The final mem of ' adam is also connected with the following 
word da'at, where it stands for the preposition min. This single writing 
of a consonant where morphology and syntax require two is discussed 
in the third Note on Ps lx 11. A new instance of this textual ambivalence 
of Hebrew consonants has turned up in Isa xiii 17 where MT yhsbw 
wzhb ( yahiobu w e zahdb) appears in lQIs a as yhbvb wzhb, where the 
singly written w of wzhb also serves as the final letter of yhswb. 
Hence the Qumran reading can be vocalized in the same manner 
as MT, namely, yahsobu w e zdhab, “They consider, and gold . . . 

12. you have instructed . . . you have taught. The yqtl verbs 
t e yass e rennii and t e lamm e dennu express past time. 

Yah. This shortened form of yahweh is a vocative that belongs 
both to the first and to the third cola, a metrical pattern discussed 
at Ps lxxxviii 6 and elsewhere (courtesy D. N. Freedman). 

whom. Explaining waw as a relative pronoun, a usage examined 
at Ps Ixxii 12. 

13. Giving him respite. Parsing l e ha$qit as a circumstantial infinitive 
(cf. the third Note on Ps Ixiii 3). The interpretation of haSqif, which 
Gunkel describes as “inner composure,” depends on one’s understanding 
of the next phrase mime rd* and of vs. 15. 

after the evil days. As in Ps xlix 6 ( Psalms 1, p. 297), “the evil 
days” probably refer to a man’s last days on earth. The psalmist 
suggests that the oppressed Israelite who remains faithful to the law 
will find eternal repose after death. But this interpretation depends 
in large measure upon the precise force of min in mime. Some com¬ 
mentators understand mime rd* as “(To give him rest) from days of 
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evil,” and explain the “days of evil” as the days of discipline. When 
they have accomplished their purpose such days will pass away and 
Israel will be given rest and quietness. I, however, understand min 
as in Ps Ixxviii 20. Cf. especially Hos vi 2, y e hayyenu miyyomdyim, 
“He will restore us to life after two days,” and Ps xxx 4, hiyyitarii 
miyydt^di bdr, “You restored me to life after my descent to the Pit.” 
The analysis of consonantal mywrdy into min, “after,” plus the construct 
infinitive ywrdy (cf. UHP, p. 62) must replace the explication in 
Psalms 1, p. 182. 

This exegesis serves to explain the nature of the “pit” in the second 
colon of the verse. 

a pit. Namely, in Sheol. A special pit will be dug in the underworld 
for the oppressors of Israel. 

15. the tribunal of justice. Crucial for the interpretation of the im¬ 
mediately preceding verses, vs. 15 is unfortunately the thorniest line 
of the entire psalm, grammatically and lexically. What is proposed 
here is at least syntactically feasible. 

A comparison with vs. 20, kisse’ hawwot, “the seat of injustice,” 
reveals that ‘ad sedeq is its antonym, and that ‘ad equals Ugar.-Heb. 
4 d discussed at Ps lx 11. Note the association of sedeq with kisse' in 
Ps lxxxix 15 and elsewhere. 

As in Ps i 5, the tribunal refers to the day of final judgment when 
the just will be vindicated and the wicked condemned to a special 
pit in Sheol. 

will restore. For the transitive meaning of qal yasiib, see Pss xiv 7, 
liii 7, cxxvi 1; Isa lii 8; Nah ii 3. Tainted justice will be restored 
to full vigor on the day of final judgment. 

and with it. This meaning of ’ahPrayw is discussed in Psalms I, 
pp. 275, 302, and the third Note on Ps lxxiii 24. Ps xlv 15 supplies 
the most instructive parallel. 

16. rose up . . . took a stand. The content of the next three verses 
indicates that the yqtl verbs ydqum and yityasseb describe something 
that happened in the past. Suffice it to read, for example, the RSV’s 
rendition of vss. 16—18 to be convinced that these two verbs do not 
refer to future or present time. 

17. the Fortress. Meaning and morphology will be better served 
when the current translation and dictionary definition of dumah as 
“silence,” from the root dmm (dumah would be an improbable forma¬ 
tion from dmm) yield to new evidence. LXX “hades” and Juxta 
Hebraeos “inferno” bespeak no familiarity with modern translation of 
dumah. What is more, biblical parlance demands a place rather than 
a condition as the object of sakan, “dwell.” Hence an identification 
of dumah with Akk.-Ugar. dmt, “tower, fortress” (cf. Mari place name 
dumtan ), appears more satisfactory and significant. In Biblica 45 
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(1964), 83-84, I have proposed this identification in Ezek xxvii 32, 
which has been endorsed by F. L. Moriarty in Gregorianum 46 (1965), 
87. Cf. also Ps cxv 17, yor e de dumah, “those that go down to the 
Fortress,” and the place name dumah in Josh xv 52 and Isa xxi 11. 

Cognate motifs of Sheol as a walled city (Ps ix 14; Ecclus li 9, 
etc.) and a prison (e.g., Pss lxxxviii 9, cxlii 8) show the proposed 
translation to be consonant with biblical imagery and reveal a proleptic 
touch because in vs. 22 the poet relates that Yahweh was his citadel. 
Had Yahweh not aided him, the psalmist would have become a denizen 
of the nether fortress. 

18. My foot is sinking. The poet probably means “My foot is 
sinking into the nether world,” because in Ps lxvi 9, mot, from the 
same root as matdh, is a poetic name for Sheol. Cf. the third Note 
on Ps lxvi 9. 

supported me. yis'adeni is another example of yqtl verb expressing 
past action. 

19. my cares. The morphology of Sar'appay, with epenthetic or 
secondary r (cf. fr'ippim), resembles that of synonymous harsubbot, 
“struggles,” in Ps lxxiii 4. 

delighted . The poet again employs the yqtl form to describe his past 
experience. 

20. the seat of iniquity. The poet contrasts kisse’ hawwot with vs. 15, 
*ad, sedeq, “the tribunal of justice.” Of course, the phrase is metonymic 
for iniquitous rulers. 

associate with you. Parsing the suffix of y e habr c kd as datival; cf. 
Ps v 5, Id’ y e gur e ka rd\ “No evil man can be your guest.” For 
the condemnation of unjust judges, see Ps lviii 2-3. 

the architect. Pointing ‘omel (MT ' amal ), literally “the worker.” 
Grammatically, ‘omel is the construct (balancing kisse’) of a construct 
chain. 

of disorder. The structure of the verse points to ‘ a le hoq as the 
genitive of a construct chain corresponding to first-colon hawwot, 
“iniquity.” The growing number of recognizable composite nouns 
(Psalms I, p. 30; second Note on Ps lxi 4) authorizes the assignment 
of ‘ a le hdq to this class. This parsing helps explain “al yoser in Prov 
xvii 26, gam ‘ a nos lassaddiq lo’-tdb l e hakkot n e dibim *al yoser, 
“Claiming a fine from the innocent is indeed a crime (ld’~tob being 
a composite noun), to strike the noble an injustice.” 

receive your protection. Unexplained MT yoser can be made mean¬ 
ingful if vocalized as qal passive yussar from nasar, “to protect”; its 
suffix derives from the parallel verb. Literally, yussar would be rendered 
“be protected by you.” From this reading and parsing emerges an 
A-j-B/ /A-J-fi pattern in the verse. 
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21. They banded together. Deriving yagdddu from the root gdd 
that underlies the noun g e diid, “band, troop of marauders.” 

secretly. Comparison with Prov i 11, ne'ei^bdh l e dam, “Let us 
wait in secret,” and Prov i 18, w e hem l e ddmam ye ,e rdbu, “And these 
men secretly waited,” favors the analysis of dam as an adverbial 
accusative from dmm, “to be silent.” The judges had reached a secret 
agreement among themselves to condemn the unjustly accused. 

condemned. From their vocalization of the next verb with consecu¬ 
tive waw, it appears that the Masoretes understood yarsVu as referring to 
past action. 

22. became. Proposals to emend way e hl to wiki, “became,” should 
be scouted in view of the preceding Note. 

23. He made . . . recoil. With the awareness that the verbs in vs. 
21 state preterit action, MT wayyaseb proves to be correct pointing 
and the proposed emendation w e yaseb misguided. 

annihilated them . . . annihilated them. Parallelism with past 
wayyaseb indicates that once again the psalmist employs the yqtl 
verb form to state completed action, as normally in Ugaritic, and 
that the three verbs in this verse express the same time as qtl hdpi a ‘, 
“shone forth,” in vs. 1, thereby forming a type of inclusion. Cf. Ps 
xviii 41, where yqtl ’asmitem, “I exterminated,” is paired with qtl 
natattah, “you gave.” 

From this analysis of the verbs, the present psalm emerges as a 
psalm of thanksgiving for favors received rather than a lament im¬ 
ploring divine intervention. 



PSALM 95 
(xcv 1-11) 


1 Come, let us sing joyfully to Yahweh, 

let us hail the Rock who saved us. 

2 Let us enter his presence with songs of praise, 

with hymns let us hail him. 

3 For Yahweh is the great El, 

the Great King over all the gods. 

4 In his hand are the recesses of the nether world, 

and the mountaintops are his. 

5 His is the sea, since he made it, 

and the dry land his hands molded. 

6 Come in, let us worship and bow down, 

let us kneel before Yahweh our Maker, 

7 For he is our God, 

and we are the people of his pasture, 
the flock of his grazing plot. 

Today hear the Awesome One when he proclaims: 

8 “Harden not your hearts as at Meribah, 

as on the day at Massah in the wilderness, 

9 Where your forefathers tested me, 

provoking me, though they had seen my work. 

10 Forty years I loathed a generation 

until I said: 

‘They are a people whose hearts go astray, 
who do not know my ways/ 

11 Then I took an oath in my anger: 

‘Never shall they enter my rest/ ” 
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Notes 

xcv. This psalm divides into two parts, the first (vss. l-7a), a hymn 
celebrating God’s kingship, while the second (vss. 7b—11) contains an 
admonition or prophetic oracle warning the congregation not to disobey 
the laws of Yahweh. The structure and genre thus closely resemble those 
of Ps lxxxi. From the text itself there are few clues as to its date of 
composition. 

1. the Rock. A probable allusion to the rock that yielded water 
in the desert, according to Exod xvii 1 ff. The facts related in this 
passage underlie vss. 8-11 of the psalm. 

2. enter his presence. This ps alm was evidently sung during the 
procession toward the temple. 

3. the great El. In contrast to El, the head of the Canaanite 
pantheon, who was deposed by Yahweh. 

the Great King, melek gadol is the equivalent of the Ugaritic ex¬ 
pression mlk rh, “the great king.” 

over all the gods. The not infrequent contrasting of God’s supreme 
power with the ineffectiveness of foreign deities (cf. Pss lxxvii 17, 
lxxxix 7-8) makes it difficult to credit Lipinski’s contention, La 
royaute de YahwS, p. 283, n. 2, that the Israelite scribes suppressed 
the plural ending of qdsm, “gods,” in Exod xv 11 and Ps lxxiv 14. 
As noticed in the third Note to Ps lxxvii 14, singular qodes bears 
the collective meaning “gods, holy ones.” 

4. recesses. Frequently rendered “depths,” mehqar from haqor, “to 
search,” probably denotes a region yet to be explored. Comparison with 
Job xxxviii 16, heqer t e hdm, “the recesses of the abyss,” raises the 
question whether hapax legomenon mhqr is a genuine substantive; its 
preformative m- may well belong to the preceding word as an enclitic. 

of the nether world. Job xxxviii 16, heqer t e hdm and the antithesis 
to “the mountaintops” in our verse suggest that ' ares carries this well- 
established meaning here. In other terms, the parallelism in both vss. 
4—5 is antithetic. The proposed translation, it may be noted, bears on 
the translation of Ps lxxxviii 6. 

6. bow . . . kneel. The denominative verbs nikra’ah and nibr e kah 
from names of parts of the body ( Psalms I, pp. 84, 118, 164) are 
both attested in Ugaritic; on the latter, see Psalms /, p. 62. Some 
critics (e.g., Gunkel) find it difficult to accept three synonymous verbs 
in one verse and accordingly recommend the deletion of nibr e kd as a 
variant of nikra'dh, but such reasoning scarcely commands assent in 
view of, for example, UT, 76:ir: 17—18 , Ipnnh ydd wyqm Ip'nh ykr* 
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wyql, or 51 :vm:26-29, lp*n mt hbr wql tsthwy wkbd hwt, “At the feet 
of Mot bow down and be prostrate, worship and honor him.” 

7. his grazing plot. Though many commentators question yado, its 
synonymy with mar’ito, “his pasture,” comes across from such texts 
as Jer vi 3, “To her the shepherds come with their flocks; they shall 
pitch their tents around her, ( rd‘u ’is yado) each shall pasture on his 
grazing plot,” and Job i 14, “The oxen were plowing and the she-asses 
( ro'ot ‘al y e dehem ) were pasturing on their grazing plots.” Thus so’n 
yado does not essentially differ from Jer xxiii 1, $o’n marlfi, “the 
flock of my pasture.” The semantic transition from ydd “portion, part” 
(e.g., II Sam xix 44; II Kings xi 7) to “plot, portion of ground,” 
is illuminated by heleq, “portion, share,” but also “tract, territory.” 
In UT, Krt:127, yd may mean “portion,” as proposed by Gordon, 
Glossary, No. 1072. 

the Awesome One. On the strength of Ps lxxxi 9, yisra’el ’im tism e 'u 
li, “O Israel, if you would but listen to me,” commentators can make 
out a good case for rendering ’im b e qolo tismd'u, “O that you would 
hearken to his voice.” On the other hand, such an analysis results in 
a case of aposiopesis in the present context, since the following clause 
begins with a negative jussive. Hence I tentatively explain our phrase 
in the light of Num xii 6, sim e ‘u-nd’ dibre ’em (MT d e bardy ’im) 
yihyeh n e bi’ a kem yhwh, “Hear the words of the Awesome One, Yahweh 
will be your prophet.” Morphologically, ’em would be a stative participle 
from ’ym, “to be awesome,” just as Ugar. ib, “foe,” a stative form, 
corresponds to transitive Heb. ’oyeb. On ’dydm as a divine appellative, 
see Ps cxxxix 14. 

when he proclaims. Parsing b e qdld as preposition followed by in¬ 
finitive construct qolo, from *qwl, “to voice.” Perhaps this is the better 
way to parse Ps lxviii 34, yitten b e qolo qol 'oz, “He gives forth in 
his pealing a mighty voice.” 

8. Meribah. Literally “contention,” this is the place where the Israel¬ 
ites quarreled with Yahweh; see Num xx 13. 

Massah. The place of testing where the Israelites tried Yahweh’s 
patience; cf. Exod xvii 7. 

9. provoking me. The bearing of b°hdnuni on the translation and 
exegesis of Ps lxxxi 8 is discussed there. 

10. / loathed. With the yqtl verb form ’dqut stating an historical 
fact. As at Ps xciv 22-23, the Masoretes were familiar with this 
usage since they pointed the succeeding verb wd’omar, with consecutive 
waw. 

go astray ... do not know my ways. The psalmist resumes the 
metaphor of sheep in vs. 7 since both to'e (Jer 16) and yad e ‘u d e rakay 
are elsewhere predicated of sheep; cf. Prov iii 6, b e kol d e rakeka da’ehu, 
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“In all your ways know him,” a phrase occurring in the longer metaphor 
of shepherd and sheep (vss. 5-6), as pointed out by W. van der Weiden 
(in a paper as yet unpublished), who relates this use of yada ‘ to John x 
14. 

The resumption of the flock metaphor in the second part of the psalm 
indicates a unity of authorship for both the hymn and the prophetic 
oracle. 

my rest. Namely, the Promised Land. Considerable subtlety lies in the 
choice of the term m e nuhafi. Because of their behavior at m e rlbah and 
massah, the wilderness generation was denied entry into Yahweh’s 
m e nuhah. 



PSALM 96 

(xcvi 1-13) 


1 Sing to Yahweh a song that is new, 

Sing to Yahweh, all the earth 

2 Sing to Yahweh, bless his name! 

Proclaim from sea to sea his victory, 

3 Declare among the nations his glory, 

among all the peoples his marvels! 

4 For great is Yahweh and worthy of praise the Grand, 

to be feared is he beyond all gods, 

5 while all the gods of the peoples are but rags. 
Yahweh himself made the heavens; 

6 splendor and majesty are before him, 
strength and beauty at his side. 

7 Give Yahweh, you clans of the peoples, 

Give Yahweh glory and praise, 

8 Give Yahweh the glory due to his name. 

Bring an offering and enter his court, 

9 bow down to Yahweh when the Holy One appears, 
tremble before him, all the earth! 

10 Say among the nations, “Yahweh reigns, 

surely established is the world, no more to totter; 
he will judge the peoples with equity.” 

11 Let the heavens rejoice and earth be glad, 

the sea and what fills it thunder, 

12 the highland and everything on it exult. 

Then all the woodland trees will shout for joy 

13 before Yahweh when he comes, 
when he comes to govern the earth. 

He will govern the world with his justice, 
and the peoples with his truth. 
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Notes 

xcvi. A hymn celebrating Yahweh’s sovereignty, this psalm is 
characteristic for its several tricola arranged in a stairlike a+b+c// 
a+b+d//a+b+e sequence. It is cited in part by I Chron xvi 23-33 
with some interesting variants none of which, however, in view of the 
principles of double transmission stated in the introductory Note to 
Ps liii, warrant the correction or emendation of the present transmission. 
The psalm divides into two strophes: vss. 1-9 and 10-13. 

The verbal and phrasal similarities between this hymn and Second 
Isaiah, and the clear-cut universalism of the psalm, have led some 
scholars to conclude that the psalmist is indebted to the prophet both for 
his language and for his ideas. Such a conclusion must be re-examined 
in view of the strong possibility that both psalmist and prophet were 
heir to a common literary tradition long existent in Canaan (see Biblica 
43 [1962], 535). Further it is widely recognized that universalism, namely, 
the rule of God over the known world as well as over one people, 
was current in the ancient Near East from the third millennium onward. 
Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2d ed., (Anchor Books, 
1957), pp. 213-17, and the first Note on Ps Ixvi 4. The recovery, 
moreover, of several archaic phrases in vss. 4, 6, 9, 10, that doubtless 
antedate Second Isaiah, partially neutralizes the arguments upholding 
the dependence of the psalmist on the prophet. 

1. Sing . . . Sing ... 2. Sing. This a+b+c//a+b+d sequence, 
noticed at Ps xciii 3, is repeated in vss. 7-8. 

a song that is new. Namely, this psalm. In Ps xl 4 the motive for the 
sir hada& was the psalmist’s recovery from illness, but here and in Ps 
xxxiii 3 the reason for the new composition seems to be the fresh 
appreciation of Yahweh the Creator’s control of the world and its histor¬ 
ical developments. What concrete event induced this insight cannot be 
determined from the psalm text. 

2. Proclaim. The six occurrences of the root bsr in the Ras Shamra 
tablets prevent the simple ascription of the psalmist’s use of ba&Pru to 
Isaianic influence. Many commentators argue for a dependency of this 
psalm on Second Isaiah where the root Mr is frequent. 

from sea to sea. The apparent synonymy with baggoyim, “among the 
nations,” and b e kol ha'ammim, “among all peoples,” in the following 
members of the tricolon favors the reading miyyam l e yam or the 
explanation of MT miyyom l e ydm as the Phoenician pronunciation of 
“from sea to sea.” In Phoenician both “day” and “sea” were written 
simply ym, and a defectively written Hebrew original may account 
for MT and the ancient versions that follow its reading. The pro- 
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posed reading yields a translation that better accords with the stress 
on universalism that characterizes this tricolon; cf. the phrase miyyam 
‘ ad yam in the universalist contexts of Ps Ixxii 8 and Zech ix 10. 

his victory. Over the heathen deities, as in Pss xxix 11, xcviii 1, etc. 

5. rags. Usually translated “naught” or “idols,” Heb. ’ e titim, which 
is still lacking an etymology, may find one in Ugar. all, a type of 
garment whose sense comes through from its pairing with lbs, “clothes, 
garment.” This etymology is of a piece with Albright’s possible explana¬ 
tion of biblical t e rapim, a type of idol and object of reverence as 
literally denoting “old rags,” since Canaanite trp is now known to have 
meant “to wear out”; cf. Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 2d ed., 
p. 207, n. 63. 

6. strength and beauty. There is related imagery also in Ps lxxxv 14 
where justice and beauty are the pages who accompany Yahweh. 

at his side. Comparison with such standard theophanic descriptions as 
Pss lxxxv 14, xcvii 3; Deut xxxiii 2, and Hab iii 5 leaves little doubt 
that the conventional rendition of b e miqdaso, “in his sanctuary” (I Chron 
xvi 27 reads bim e qdmd, “in his place”), does not meet the requisites of 
biblical parallelism. After l e panayw, “before him,” one expects “behind 
him,” or “at his side.” A return to the primitive meaning of qds, which 
probably expressed the idea of “separation” or “withdrawal,” facilitates 
the definition of mqdS as “side.” Thus Bright ( Jeremiah , The Anchor 
Bible, vol. 21) justly translates Jer i 5, hiqddstika, “I set you apart.” 
Cf. below on Ps xcviii 1. 

7. Give . . . Give ... 8. Give. See first Note on vs. 1 and Ps 
xxix 1-2. 

8. his court. On morphologically plural hastrotayw with singular mean¬ 
ing, consult the second Note on Ps lxxxiv 3. 

9. when the Holy One appears. Cf. Psalms I, p. 176, on hadrat 
qodes, and P. R. Ackroyd in JTS 17 (1966), 393-96, who also identifies 
biblical hadrat, “vision,” with Ugar. hdrt, “dream.” He stresses that 
though their meanings are not identical, they do belong to the same 
realm of ideas. 

all the earth, kol ha'ares forms an inclusion with this same phrase in 
vs. 1, and at the same time closes the first strophe of the poem. 

11. heavens . . . earth, samayim//’ares answer to the Ugaritic 
pair smm//ars in UT, 52:61-62. Cf. the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

rejoice ... be glad. cf. Psalms 1, p. 90, for the parallelism of Ugar. 
$mb//gl> and also the fourth Note on Ps lvii 8. 

the sea . . . what fills it. Comparing hayyam um e ld’o with Ugar. 
ym mlat, “the full sea,” mentioned by Virolleaud in CRAIBL, 1962, 97. 

12. the highland. The archaic spelling saday of the psalm is normalized 
to Sadeh in I Chron xvi 32. For the meaning “highland, mountain,” cf. 
J. P. Peters in JBL 12 (1893), 54-56, and Driver, CML, p. 148a. 
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exult. I Chron xvi 32 reads the variant form ya' a los (MT ya'ldz) 
that appears in Ugaritic as ‘1$. The author of Ps lxviii 4-5, on the other 
hand, employs both forms to create an inclusion. 

Then. Namely, when Yahweh comes to govern the world himself, 
thus ushering in a new era of justice. That *az should not be emended to 
’ap, “also, and,” is clear from I Chron xvi 33, where the stichometric 
division helps establish the proper distribution of the cola in the psalm. 

13. his justice, sedeq shares the suffix of its counterpart >e munatd, 
“his truth.” These two concepts form an inclusion with vs. 10, mesarlm, 
“equity,” and close the second strophe (vss. 10-13). 



PSALM 97 

(xcvii 1-12) 


1 Yahweh reigns, let the earth be glad, 

the many isles rejoice. 

2 Cloud and storm cloud surround him, 

justice and right are the foundation of his throne. 

3 A fire goes before him, 

and blazes round his back. 

4 His lightning bolts light up the world, 

the earth sees and trembles; 

5 The mountains melt like wax 

at the sight of Yahweh, 

At the sight of the Master of all the earth. 

6 The heavens announce his just claim, 

all the peoples see his glory. 

7 Let all who serve images be humiliated, 

those who boast of their rags; 

Bow down to him, all you gods! 

8 Let Zion hear and rejoice; 

let the daughters of Judah be glad 
because of your acts of providence, Yahweh. 

9 Because you are Yahweh Most High, 

over all the earth the Grand One; 
you are high above all gods. 

10 Yahweh, who loves those who hate evil, 

who protects the lives of his devoted. 

Will rescue them from the hand of the wicked. 

11 A sown field awaits the just, 

and upright hearts, happiness 

12 Rejoice, you just, in Yahweh, 

and give thanks to his holy name. 
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Notes 

xcvii. An eschatological hymn of three parts portraying the coming of 
Yahweh as uni versal judge. The first stanza (vss. 1-6) describes the 
theophany in terms rem inis cent of Pss. xviii 9, 13, 14, 1 3, lxxvii 19; 
Hab iii 10, etc.; the next strophe (vss. 7-9) tells of Israel’s joy at 
paganism’s defeat, and the last section (vss. 10-12) betrays kinship to 
Ps xxxvi 10-11 in depicting what God holds in store for those who 
worship him. 

1. isles. Heb. ’iyyim designates not only the islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but also the coastlands of southern Europe and northern Africa 
that were explored by Phoenician mariners and traders. 

2. storm cloud. As noted in Psalms /, p. 207, ' a rapel equals Ugar. 
grpl. 

justice and right. These personified attributes of God recur in Ps 
lxxxix 15. 

3. round his back. Psalms 1, p. 306, presents the evidence for this 
rendition of sdbib sryw, to be pointed qurdyw. Further examples of 
sur, “back,” Ugar. %r and zhr, can be seen in Amos iii 11; Job xxii 24; 
xli 7. For the imagery, compare Ps 1 3 and Joel ii 3, Ppandyw ' dk e lah 
’es w e 'ah a rayw Flahef lehabah, “Before him fire devours, and behind him 
blazes a flame.” Cf. also llQPs a Creation, vss. 2-3 (lines 9-11) in 
Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumrdn Cave 11, p. 89. John Gray, The 
Legacy of Canaan, 2d ed., p. 270, appeals to Ugar. srrt, “cliffs,” trans¬ 
lating, “Fire goes before him and lights up his crags.” But this proposal 
disregards the parallelism that characterizes the theophanic decriptions 
cited in Psalms I, p. 281. Our proposal has been adopted by F. M. Cross, 
Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), p. 162 
and n. 75. 

4. the earth. Depicted as a person losing control of self at an un¬ 
expected sight, a motif documented in Psalms I, p. 281. 

5. Master of all the earth. Unpublished RS 24.274, ymgy adn ilm rbm, 
“The master of the great gods arrived,” provides interesting background 
on ,a don kol ha’ares, an appellative found again in Zech vi 5. In non- 
canonical llQPs a 151:8, the phrase ’dwn hkwl, “the Master of all,” 
completely lacking in the Bible, bespeaks a late date of composition 
according to Avi Hurwitz, Tarbiz 34 (1965), 224-27. 

6. see. MT has placed the conjunction w e , “and,” before rSu, but 
from an examination of the parallelistic structure of the verse a good 
case can be made for branding the w e as secondary. With w e omitted, 
the verse numbers nine syllables in each colon whose elements correspond 
to their counterparts in an a+B+ c//A+fi+d pattern and whose 
rhythm is marked by assonance: 
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higgidu hassamayim $idqo 
ra’u kol-hd'ammim k e bddd 

A similar instance of punctilious structuring is noted at vs. 11. 

his just claim. For this nuance of $idqo, see Psalms I, p. 322, and the 
last Note on Ps xcviii 2. The Lord of Israel has claims which he upholds 
against the would-be usurpers. 

7. who boast. The alliteration hammithapftm bd’ c titim and the theologi¬ 
cal wordplay (cf. Ps lxxv 5) are effective. 

their rags. Cf. the first Note on Ps xcvi 5. 

8. Let Zion hear. Explaining sam e ‘dh as precative perfect which 
modally corresponds to jussive yebosu, “be humiliated,” that describes 
the reaction of the polytheists in the preceding verse. 

and rejoice. Repointing to jussive w e tiimah (MT wattismah) and com¬ 
paring Ps xlviii 12, “Let Mount Zion rejoice; let the daughters of Judah 
be glad.” 

daughters of Judah. Hebraic for the towns and villages of Judah. 

be glad. Repointing to jussive w e tagelnah (MT wattagelnah) , and 
comparing Ps xlviii 12, cited in second Note on this verse. 

acts of providence. Cf. Psalms I, p. 293. In the present context, these 
acts probably refer to the election of Israel to participate in the worship 
of the one true God. 

9. Most High . . . are high. The theological wordplay with the breakup 
of the composite title ‘elyon na‘ a leta is noted in Psalms I, p. 285, Note 
on Ps xlvii 6. 

10. who loves. There is no need to drop the final -y of ’hby (MT 
’ oh a bey ), as proposed by many commentators, since it can be explained 
as a third person singular suffix expressing dativus commodi. Compare 
Prov viii 35, md$ e *i m e sd’i (MT mdsd’y ) hayyim, “Who finds me finds 
to his benefit life eternal,” and xxviii 16, where the final -y of sriy 
expresses dative of advantage. 

who loves . . . who protects. Ps cxlvi 8-9 also make Yahweh the 
subject of the parallel participles ’ oheb and somer. 

those who hate evil. Reading &an e ’u (MT Sin c ’u) and parsing $dn e ’u 
rd ' as a relative clause without the relative pronoun, an ellipsis studied 
in the fifth Note on Ps lxxxi 6 and in Psalms I, pp. 213 f. 

11 .A sown field. Since 'dr, “light,” and zaru a ’, “sowing,” do not blend 
into a congruent metaphor and, as was discussed at Ps li 9, it may be 
assumed that the psalmists chose their metaphors with care, we should 
repoint MT ’or to ’ur and identify the latter with the noun documented 
in Psalms I, pp. 222 f. As in Ps xxxvi 10, ’ur refers to the field of 
Paradise, an interpretation fully consonant with the eschatological nature 
of the hymn. To suggest, however, that in his choice of terms the 
psalmist wished to evoke the motif of “the Desert and the Sown” (see 
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the fourth Note on Ps lxxii 6), since the nether world is termed 
“scorched land” in Ps Ixviii 7, would be to go beyond the imm ediate 
evidence. 

The a+b//6+a chiastic arrangement of the verse merits comment 
The line contains six elements, three in each colon, and numbers fourteen 
syllables with seven in each colon. The two words of a ('wr zarii a \ 
“sown field”) balance the single word of A (timhah, “happiness”), while 
the prepositional phrase of b ( lassaddiq, “the just”), is counterpoised 
by the two nouns of the prepositional phrase in fi, l e yisre leb, “the 
upright hearts.” For another example of careful literary carpentry, see 
first Note on vs. 6. 

happiness . As in Ps xvi 11, Sirnhah pregnandy connotes eternal 
beatitude with Yahweh in the sown field of Paradise. 

12. Rejoice. Imperative iim e hu forms an inclusion with jussive 
yi&m e hu in vs. 1, 
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(xcviii 1-9) 


1 A psalm. 

Sing to Yahweh a song that is new, 
because he has worked marvels; 

His right hand brought him victory, 
and his arm set him apart. 

2 Yahweh made known his victory 

before the eyes of the nations 
He revealed his vindication. 

3 Remember his love and his fidelity, 

O house of Israel! 

all you ends of the earth. 

See the victory of our God! 

4 Sing to Yahweh with joy, all the earth, 

burst into joyous song and make music. 

5 Make music to Yahweh with the lyre, 

with the lyre and melodious voice. 

6 With trumpets and sound of horns 

joyfully sing before King Yahweh! 

7 Let the sea and what fills it thunder, 

the world with all who live in it. 

8 Let the ocean currents clap their hands, 

the mountains shout for joy together 

9 Before Yahweh 

when he comes 
To govern the earth. 

He will govern the world with justice, 
and the peoples with equity. 
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Notes 

xcviii. A hymn praising Yahweh’s kingship, similar to Ps xcvi, extolling 
him for his triumph over heathen gods both in primordial and in his¬ 
torical times, and foretelling his return to re-establish the universal reign 
of justice. The opening two verses describe Yahweh’s victory, vss. 3-8 
are a summons to worship him, while vs. 9 announces Yahweh’s coming 
to inaugurate the messianic era of worldwide justice. 

1. marvels. Biblical poets use nipla’ot to designate cosmic wonders 
worked by God as well as his historical achievements on behalf of his 
people Israel. Both senses may be intended here. 

brought him victory. As in Ps xcvi 2, the ps almi st has in mind 
Yahweh’s triumph over the forces of chaos in primeval times. 

his arm. Heb. z e ro a< either shares the suffix of parallel y e mino, “his 
right hand,” or, denoting a part of the body, it may dispense with the 
suffix; cf. kdp in vs. 8. 

set him apart. Repointing MT qodso to piel preterit qiddeso and 
assigning the verb its primitive meaning discussed at Ps xcvi 6. This 
reading results in two chiastically placed cola of verb-subject//subject- 
verb, each of which contains seven syllables. Cf. the first Note to Ps 
xcvii 6 on utility of counting syllables. 

This victory over the gods of the other nations set Yahweh apart 
from all other divinities or, in the words of Ps xcvii 9, “exalted far 
beyond all gods.” 

2. made known his victory. Yahweh gave historical proof of his 
conquest over his cosmic rivals by giving Israel victory over the nations 
which were still under the tutelage of gods long since vanquished by 
Yahweh. 

before the eyes of the nations. By sca nnin g the verse as a+b// 
c//A+fi (cf. Ps lxxxvi 12), we find three cola numbering 7:6:5 syllables 
instead of two unbalanced cola of 7:11 syllables. The proposed scan¬ 
sion, moreover, yields a line conceptually richer than the conventional 
versions. 

his vindication. As recognized by RSV and others, this is here the 
precise nuance of sidqato, often translated “his justice.” Cf. the comment 
on $idqo in Ps xcvii 6. Yahweh has not only vindicated his supremacy 
over other deities, but he has also manifested his sovereignty to heathens 
by exalting the house of Israel. 

3. Remember. Vocalizing imperative z e kor instead of MT preterit 
zakar, “He remembered”; cf. Dahood, VT 16 (1966), 310. 

O house of Israeli Departing from the versions in identifying l e of 
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l e bet yi&ra’el as the vocative lamedh; cf. the same usage in Ps lxxiii 1, 
l e yi&ra’el, “O Israeli” This analysis bears on the parsing and translation 
of Pss cxxxii 1, z e kor yhwh l e ddwtd, “Remember Yahweh, O Davidl” 
(RSV “Remember, O Lord, in David’s favor”), and cxxxvii 7, z e kdr yhwh 
libne ' e ddm, “Remember Yahweh, O sons of Edom!” (RSV “Remember, 
O Lord, against the Edomites!”) Cf. Jer xxi 11-12, l 6 bet melek y e huddh 
sim e, u d e bar yhwh bet dawld kdh ’amor yhwh, “O royal house of Judah, 
hear Yahweh’s word; house of David, thus speaks Yahweh!” 

See. Repointing MT rd'u to imperative r®'«, as in Pss lxviii 25 and 
lxix 33. 

5. Make music . . . with the tyre. The phrase zamm e ru . . . b e kin- 
nor might be compared with RS 24.252:4, wydmr bknr, “And he sings 
with the lyre.” 

6. trumpets. On the nature of the h a $dfrdt, see J. M. Myers, I 
Chronicles, § 16, Comment on I Chron xv 16-24. 

8. their hands. Being the name of a part of the body, kdp need not 
be determined by a suffix; cf. the third Note on vs. 1. 

9. when he comes. Comparison with Ps xcvii 13 has convinced some 
critics that one ki ba’ has dropped out by haplography, but the metrical 
pattern A+B//c//A+fi employed in vs. 2 suggests that the psalmist 
may have availed himself of a similar sequence here with ki ba’ sus¬ 
pended between the first and third phrases of the verse and belonging 
to both. 



PSALM 99 
(xcix 1-9) 


Yahweh reigns, let the peoples tremble, 

O Enthroned upon the Cherubim, let the earth quake, 

Yahweh is too great for Zion, 

exalted is he beyond all the Strong Ones. 

Let them praise your name, 

O Great and Awesome One! 

Holy is he! 

The strongest king, the lover of justice, 
you yourself established equity; 

Right and justice in Jacob 
you yourself wrought. 

Exalt Yahweh our God, 

prostrate yourselves at his footstool. 

Holy is he! 

Moses and Aaron were among his priests. 


and Samuel among those invoking his name, 
invoking El Yahweh. 

He himself answered them 

from the pillar of the cloud 

He spoke to them. 

They observed his commands, 
the law he gave them. 

Yahweh our God, you yourself answered them. 

For them you became El the Forgiver, 

who cleansed them of their evil deeds. 

Exalt Yahweh our God, 

and prostrate yourselves at his holy mountain, 
for holy is Yahweh our God. 
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Notes 

xcix. A hymn in praise of God’s kingship, as well as of his holiness, 
since each of the three strophes ends with a refrain acclaiming Yahweh’s 
sanctity (vss. 3, 5, 9). 

1. let the peoples tremble. Though many versions take yirg e zu as 
indicative, the jussive forms following yhwh malak in Ps xcvii 1, permit 
one to interpret yirg c zii in the same manner. Cf. Juxta Hebraeos, 
“Commoveantur populi A stylistic characteristic of this psalmist is 
his use of the independent pronoun to underscore the subject of the verb; 
cf. vss. 4 bis, 6, 8. Doubtless “the peoples” refers to all peoples of 
the known world. 

O Enthroned upon the Cherubim. Cf. Ps lxxx 2. Like vs. 3, sim e ka, 
“your name,” second person ydseb, coming on the heels of third person 
yhwh, has proved troublesome to scholars. If, however, we ascribe this 
usage to court style (cf. Ps lxi 5-9) in which shifting from third to second 
person is not uncommon, we have a satisfactory explanation at hand. 

quake. Proposals to emend tanut to synonymous tdmut or tamug, 
“to melt, faint,” founder upon the by-form ntt, “to wobble,” attested 
in the Ugaritic descriptions of a person’s reaction upon receiving 
alarming news; cf. Ps lx 4. Moreover, some scholars (e.g., Gaster, 
Aistleitner, Lipinski) would restore UT, 51:vn:34-35 to read bmt a[ry] 
tftn, “The high places of earth quaked,” where ar$ tftn collocates the 
ideas expressed in biblical tanut ha’are ■$-. Cf. Herdner, Corpus de tablettes, 
p. 29. The close kinship between medial waw and double ' ayin verbs is 
well known; cf. GK, § 77, who cites mwk-mkk, mws-mss, nwd~ndd, dwk- 
dkk. The pair nwf-ntf can be added to the list. 

2. too great for Zion. The comparison expressed by ‘ al, ,f beyond, 
above,” in the second colon points to the comparative function of b e 
in b e siyyon; cf. the first Note on Ps lxxxix 8. The psalmist states the 
reason why earth and all nations should cringe before Yahweh; even 
Mount Zion cannot contain his cosmic power. 

exalted. By omitting the connecting link w e before ram one recovers 
a syllabically balanced line of 7:7. 

the Strong Ones. The identification of the root 'mm, “to be strong, 
wise,” at royal Pss xviii 28 and xlvii 2, uncovers a name for the pagan 
deities, and at the same time renders the emendation to ‘ e lohim, “gods,” 
based on Pss xcv 3, xcvi 4, and the reading of three manuscripts less 
compelling. Thus there is a theological wordplay (see Ps xcvii 9) in the 
use of 'ammim, "peoples,” and 'ammim, “Strong Ones," in successive 
verses. 

3. them. Namely, all nations, together with their gods. 
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praise. With Juxta Hebraeos, confiteantur, understanding yodii as 
jussive. 

your name. As noticed at vs. 1, the juxtaposition of third and second 
person characterizes court style. 

O Great and Awesome One! Many commentators see in gadol w e ndrS 
adjectives modifying “your name,” but by parsing them as appellatives 
of Yahweh in the vocative case, we find the counterpart to vocative “O 
Enthroned upon the Cherubim” in vs. 1. Cf. Ps lxxxviii 8, rabbdh w e nora\ 
‘‘too great and awesome.” 

Holy is hel This refrain, repeated in vss. 5, 9, closes the first strophe. 

4. The strongest king. For the syntax of ‘5z melek, consult Psalms I, 
p. 289. In addition to the explication given there, one may propose the 
reading ‘oz m e lakim mispat, a reading that does not necessarily assume 
the haplography of a mem since, as pointed out at Pss lxxxviii 6 and xciv 
10, a singly written mem can orthographically suffice for two. Nor is 
there any need to repoint adjectival ' oz to ' dz , “strong,” since the former 
may represent the Phoenician pronunciation as in Prov xxiv 5; Eccles viii 
1; cf. Job vi 27 on possible tom for tarn. 

the lover of justice. Comparing mispat ’aheb with Ps xi 7, s e daqot 
’aheb, “who loves just actions.” 

5. footstool. Unwitnessed in the other Semitic languages, h a ddm re¬ 
curs repeatedly in the Ras Shamra texts. Egyptian hdmw is probably 
a Canaanite loanword; cf. A. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica 
(Oxford, 1947), I, p. 68. Scholars dispute whether, in the present context, 
“footstool” metaphorically refers to the ark on Mount Zion or to Mount 
Zion itself. The corresponding phrase in vs. 9 suggests that h a dom 
raglayw is synonymous with l e har qodso, “at his holy mountain.” 

6. El Yahweh. This composite divine name results from repointing 
MT ’el, “to,” to ’el, “El,” which recurs in vs. 8. 

He himself. The use of the independent pronoun before the verb seems 
to indicate a certain emphasis on the subject. 

answered them. The yqtl form ya’ a nem expresses past time; cf. the 
introductory Note on Ps lxxviii. 

7. from the pillar. Consult Psalms I, p. 83, and the second Note 
on Ps lx 8 for b e , “from.” The inaccessible God spoke to Moses and 
Aaron out of the pillar of cloud, which hid him from the presumptuous 
glances of men but was nevertheless also the sign of his presence. Cf. 
Exod xxxlii 9; Num xii 5. Stylistically, “from the pillar of the cloud” 
scans as a double-duty modifier, looking both to what precedes and 
to what follows. This literary technique is also termed “the two-way 
middle.” 

8. you . . . answered them. Preterit <a riitam forms an inclusion with 
vs. 6, ya' a nem, which also describes past events. 
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who cleansed them. With C. F. Whitley, ZAW 85 (1973), 227-30, 
analyzing ndqem into the particle of naqah, “to cleanse,” and the 
plural pronominal suffix. Though qal in form, ndqem has the force of 
the piel “to cleanse,” thus joining the ranks of qal participles with the 
signification of the piel. For other instances, see Dahood, PNWSP, p. 38, 
and GK, § 113w. The resultant parallelism of no£e\ “the Forgiver,” 
and ndqem, “who cleansed them,” may be compared with the con¬ 
currence of these two roots in Job x 14—15. 

of their evil deeds. Whitley, ZAW 85 (1973), 227—30, correctly 
identifies the separative force of ‘al. In the present writer’s notes this 
possibility was listed but was then discarded in favor of a coin of baser 
metal. He happily returns to the earlier possibility. Thus the balance 
in this line of lahem, “for them,” and ‘al <a Iildtdm, “of their evil deeds,” 
has a counterpart in Hos xi 4, lahem , “for them” // ' al l e hehem, 
“from their cheeks.” 



PSALM 100 
(c 1-5) 


1 A psalm for giving thanks. 

Hail Yahweh, all the earth, 

2 serve Yahweh in happiness, 

enter his presence with joyful song. 

3 Know that Yahweh is God: 

he made us and is the Omnipotent; 
We are his people 

and the sheep of his pasture. 

4 Enter his gates giving thanks, 

his court with song of praise; 
give thanks to him, bless his name. 

5 For Yahweh is good: 

from eternity is his love, 

to every generation his faithfulness. 


Notes 

c. A hymn sung at the solemn entry into the court of the temple, 
probably in connection with a thanksgiving ceremony. Though this 
hymn does not specifically refer to God as king, its phraseology sufficiently 
resembles that of the preceding psalms celebrating Yahweh’s kingship 
(especially xcv 1-7) as to justify classifying it among them. 

3. he ... we. With >a nahnu attached to the second colon 
instead of to the third (cf. the versions), the syllable count results in 
9:9:7, a more balanced sequence than 9:6:10. This scansion brings out, 
moreover, both the inclusion and the contrast formed by the two inde¬ 
pendent pronouns. 

the Omnipotent. Repointing MT negative Id ’ to le\ “the Omnipotent,” 
discussed in the second Note on Ps lxxv 7, where le’ balances 
’ e l6him, “God,” just as in our verse. Another text connecting this tide 
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with creation is Mai ii 15, as read and interpreted by L. Sabottka, 
Zephaniah (Rome, 1972), pp. 17-18. The proposal of J. O. Lewis, 
JBL 86 (1967), 216, to take V as the asservative particle “indeed”— 
He has made us, and, indeed, we are his people—leaves the aleph 
of V unaccounted for; hence it must be declined as a less probable 
solution. 

4. his court. On this singular meaning of plural h a serdtayw, see the 
second Note on Ps lxxxiv 3. 

5. from eternity. Cf. Psalms /, pp. 56, 180, 271, and Jer xlii 8. 
eternity . . . generation after generation. For the Ugaxitic brace ‘lm 

//dr dr, cf. the first Note on Ps lxxxv 6. 
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’awdh, to complain, 242 
‘awen, invective, 32 
’awen, sorrow, 320 
’dz, if, 47 
’dz, this, 157 
’dzdb, gushing water, 5f. 

’ahaz, to be accustomed, 227 

’ahar, with, 195, 349 

' ah a rit , final destiny, 192 
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‘hryw, nostrils, 5 

’ak, alone, 90 

’ak, but, 137 

’ak, surely, 192 

’al, lest, 121, 159 

’al (MT ’el), not, 323 

’amoy, to be strong, 260 

’dmar , to see, 174, 347 

’amar, to think, 19, 174, 270, 347 

’ammah, arm, 331 

’ a muriim, counselors, 57 

’andh, to meet, face, 3 
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’ a nusim, sickness, 123 

’asam, to gather, 21 

'dsam , granary, 21 

‘dsar, to bind (morally), 165 

’ ap, but, 57f. 

’ap, surely, 340 

*’drd$, caprice, pleasure, 5, 58 

s asad , to stalk, 332 

’ a sdmayim, heavens, 145 

’ a ser, though, 175 

’ a surayim, legs, 188 

'atdh , to come, 127, 202f., 230, 322 


'ezrah , native-born, 302 
>e ydl, strength, 303 
’ek (MT ’ak). How!, 215 
’ekep , hand, 5 

‘el (MT ’el), El, God, 30, 160, 251, 
280, 282, 369 

’el (MT ’al), El, God, 71, 93 
’el (MT ’el) ’ e lohim, the God of gods, 
90, 93, 225 
’ e titim, rags, 358 
’ elim, God, 226 

’ e lohim, with superlative function, 9, 
276 

’em, the Awe-Inspirer, 213, 354 
’ e munah, faithful ones, 313 
’eres, city, 208 

‘ere?, nether world, 72, 84, 176, 190, 
232f., 353 
’rjh, slayer, 6 
’eset, woman, 62 
’eskar, gift, 182 
’iyyjm, isles, 361 
’imrdh, word, 140 
’ohel, heavenly tent, 86 
'dyeb , Foe (=Baal), 296 
’oyeb, Foe (=Death), 85 
’omer, vision, 228 
’onlm, vigor, 245 
’dred, descend!, 31 
’ot, miracle, 296 
'dtoh (MT ' attah ), the one, 163 
’otot, emblems, 201 
’ul, strength, 189 
’ur, field, 48 
baddim, limbs, 146 
bah, thereupon, 142 
bahem, then, 325 
bdzah, to value lightly, 193 
bdfyan, to provoke, 265 
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batah, to pacify. 111 
bayit, heavenly house, 111, 338 
balah, to wear out, 324 
ballahot. Terrors, 193 
balal, to moisten, 97 
bdmot, billsite shrines, 246 
bandh, to rebuild, 9 
bd'ar, to burn, 277 
bajar, to inspect, 22 If. 
bar, wheat, 183 
bard’, to create, 2 
bdsdn, serpent, 146 
b e , against, 200 

b e , from, xxv, 6, 35, 60, 63, 69, 72f., 
79f., 104, 136f., 143, 145, 232, 242, 
265, 276, 334, 369 
b e , than (comparative beth), 6, 151f., 
192, 243, 313, 342 
b e ’ap, to my face, 32 
b e ’er sahat, sludgy Pit, 39 
b e hemdt, beast, 194 
b e ydm, when, 225 
b e kdl, completely, 230 
b e //l 0 , from, to 73 
b e //min, xxivf., 6, 33, 73, 303, 342 
b e miqdaso, at his side, 358 
ben, grandson, 239 
ben >a mittekd, your faithful son, 296 
b e rit, covenant, 274 
bikker, to bear a first-born, 185 
biqqes, to seek, 277 
birah, temple, 208 
bitter, to proclaim, 357 
bitter, to reflesh, 196 
bitter, to rejoice, 140f. 
bo’, to bring, 110 
bos, to be dismayed, 21 
buSah, dryness, sterility, 319 
gdbar, to be numerous, 110 
gadad, to band together, 351 
gader, hedge, 259 

gaddl w e ndrd\ Great and Awesome 
One, 369 

galgal, dome of heaven, 232 
gam, aloud, with a crash, 14, 177, 
279, 281, 290 
gamar, to avenge, 51 
gd‘ a rdh, roar, 219f. 


g e bal, Byblos, 274 

g^buldt, zones, 207 

g e burah, fortress, 121, 174 

g e burah, the Warrior, 314 

g e burot, heaven, 325 

g e daldh, large head of cattle, 177 

gez, mown grass, 181 

gesem, rain, 139 

gibbdr, champion, 13 

giddel, to extol, 215 

godel, length, 253 

goz, sustainer, 173 

gur, to conspire, 43 

dd'ab, to grow dim, 305 

dabar, gossip, 72 

dabah, to hurl (into Sheol), 48 

daka ’, to crush, 180 

dakah, to crush, 180, 341 

dakkd’, the Slime, 323 

dal, weak, 269 

damam, to be silent, 351 

damam, to weep, 8 

damim, idols, 39 

da'ak, to set fire, 202 

daraS, to seek, 226 

d e hi. Banishment, 48 

de'ot, knowledge, 21 

derek, dominion, 127f., 230, 326f. 

delen, fatness, 99 

dibber, to recline, 227 

dibber, to slander, gossip, 43 

dikkdh, to purify, 7 

dokyam, their pounding waves, 341 

dor, assembly, 175 

dor, globe, 275 

dud, basket, 264 

dumah, fortress, 90f,, 349 

diimiyydh, mighty castle, 9Of. 

dur, to turn, be circular, 275 

ha'el, the Supreme God, 230 

ha’el, El himself, 288 

habal, to idolize, 93 

hagdh, to number, 177 

h a ddrdh, vision, 358 

h a dom, footstool, 369 

hawat, word, 91 

hawwot, venom, 331 

hawwot, pernicious, 13, 16, 34 
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hald\ keep distant, 48 

halak, to pass away, 62 

halal, to boast, 211 

halal, to praise, 247 

h a ld\ Lookl, 24, 81 

hdrim, heavenly mountain, 85 

hebel, idol, 93 

hegeh, sigh, 325 

hekdl, celestial palace, 21, 343 

hekin, to cause being, 115, 206 

hemmdh, Look!, 44, 67 

higdil ‘ a le, to defame, 34 

hizkir, to record, 251f., 300 

hilbln, to be much whiter, 6 

hit'allam, to feign ignorance, 30f. 

hordh, to teach, 207 

hored, to subject, 45 

hosi a ‘, to give victory, 79 

hdtet, to bluster, 91 

wasah, to overcome, 34 

w e , relative pronoun, 34 

w e , vocative particle, 204, 210, 295 

zdkah, to be blameless, 4 

zakar, to remember, 200 

Zdmar, to hymn, 88 

zamar, to safeguard, 74 

zdnah, to be angry, 77, 200, 228 

*zdram, to pluck, 324 

tat am, to stream, 232 

zarzip, scorched land, 181 

zdrot, harlot, 21 

zeh, relative pronoun, 201, 213f. 
zeh, then, 47 

zek sinay, the One of Sinai, 139 
z e mirdt, the Sentinel, 121 
zinneb, to ‘detail,’ 247 
zub, to gush forth, 5, 241 
zur, to be loathsome, 59 
habai, to conduct inquiry, xxrv 
ffazah, to gaze, 97 
h a zir, boar, 259 
hayyat, family, 140 
bayyim, life eternal, 98, 164 
halab (MT fyeleb), milk, 189 
baldh, to be sick, 229 
hdlap, to cut, shear, 324 
balaq, to be smooth, 37 
b a ldqot, Perdition, 192, 306 


b a ldm, dream, 193 
lidmds, lawlessness, 58 
hdma$, to be sour, 194 
handh, to besiege, 20 
Jjannot, inm ost parts, 228 
hasdyah, to take refuge, 50 
fiasdu, rampart, 71 
basil, grasshopper, 244 
*bapas, to heal, 228 
bdfah, live out half, 39 
bajer, court, 111 
bajer, celestial court, 338 
bdr$ubbdt, struggles, 189, 350 
hdsab, to reckon, 303 
basmannim, blue cloth, 150 
bel, bastion, 72, 282 
beleb, hill, 267 
heleq, neck, 196 
hemat, venom, 59 

bem'dt, cream (Phoenician singular 
form), 37 

besed, strength, 71, 74, 94 

hermes, sickle, 47 

he$, arrow, 33If. 

bilfe to unsin, 5 

bis, pleasure, 325f. 

bittek, to unchild, 14f. 

hober h a bdrim, weaver of spells, 60 

homes, vinegar, 162 

homes, robber, 172 

homer (MT hamar ), bowl, 214 

hosek, darkness, 208 

bpsy, cot, 304 

brt, Cemetery, 282f. 

tarap, to rend, 219 

fob, rain, 116, 140, 283, 286 

fob, sweet, 98 

fobah, rain, 116 

fobdh, Good One, 296 

fohar, splendor, 319 

forep, the Lion, 219 

fiibot, cleverness, 4f. 

ydbam, beget, create, 143 

yad, left hand, 203ff., 315, 332 

ydd. North, 204f. 

yad, plot, 354 

ydd, product, ware, 150 

yad, prowess, 219 

yah, intensifies 91, 229 
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ydhab, to give, 38 

yahweh ’el, composite title, xvm, xxi 

yafyid, alone, 295, 307 

yakafr, to chastise, 191 

yalal, to wail, 247 

yam (MT ydm), sea, 357 

yamim, eternal days, 861 

yamot, days, 326 

yasad, to found, 299 

ydpa', to shine forth, 346 

yd$d’, to glisten, 189 

ydsar, to cultivate, 348 

yard ' n, to be sated, drink deeply, 

78, 334 

yarah, to shoot, 105 
ydram, to be high, 85, 106 
*ydiam, to be beautiful, 136, 290 
yasab, to sit enthroned, 87 
yasan, to wither, 194, 229 
y e did, beloved, 76 
y c reset, request, 86 
y e su‘ah, Savior, 143 
y e su‘dh, victory, 128 
y«su‘dt, victory, 204 
yod (MT yad), love, 304 
yoheb, Benefactor, 38 
ydm, one day, 282 
yoreh, Raingiver, 281 
yoseb, the Enthroned, 329 
yd ten, Bestower, 38 
kabblr. Old One, 213 
kabed (MT kabod ), liver, 54 
kdbod, Glorious One, 92 
kaldh, to be spent, 62, 219 
kalal, to complete, 299 
kandh, to take care of, 259 
kdra‘, to kneel, xxvi, 44 
kafim, hollows, 117 
karsam, to ravage, 259 
kasal b e , to lapse from, xxr 
kele’, both hands, 318 
k^md, thus, 191 
keseh, full moon, 264 
kesel, confidence, 289 
k e pir, whelp of lion, 61 
ki (MT -ka), 26, 152 
ki (MT -ka) emphaiicum, xn, 70f., 
149, 152, 312 


ki, with precative perfect, 48, 99, 177 
ki, alone, 330 
ki. Howl, 42 
ki, if, 182 

ki ’atiah, you yourself, 330 
ki gadol, How Great!, 294 
killd, to waste, 161 
*kimmd, to make like, 87 
kimo/kimu, yonder, 99 
kinnor, lyre, 177, 263 
ki rabbim, How many!, 42f. 
kol, each one, 20, 175 
kosarot, music, 137 
kpp, noose, 53 
kul, to sustain, 140 
Id, Behold!, 151 
la’ah, be weary, 46 
la'ah, to prevail, xxm, 140 
Id’aref, utterly, 202, 318 
lahaS, incantation, 47 
layldh, Night=Sheol, 193 
lammah, lest, 252 
lammu, for us, 105 
la mo, against him, 121 
lamd, at/for us, 257 
lamo/lammu, in him, 36 
laqab, to assume, 195 
Idqah, to summon, 211 
/«, from, xvi, xix, 77, 123, 144, 201, 
247f., 253, 264 
/«, in 7, 342 

le’, the Victor, xxm, 212f., 288, 37 If. 

leb, intention, 37 

l e bd’ot, place name, 21 

lebe\ lion, 52 

l e damdm, secretly, 351 

/«/», jaw, 42 

l e //l e mo, 304 

l e ma‘an, and so, 4, 146 

l e pdnim, predecessors, 258 

Mo’dh, murderously, 100 

lissen, to slander, 106f. 

lo’, nothing, 37If. 

lo’, negates noun, 34 

lu’ (MT lo’), should, 9 

ma’or, moon, 206f. 

mdgan. Suzerain, 282 

mdgur/mdgdr, throat, 35 
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madoti, derision, 257 

mdhir, Scribe, 252 

mawet, Death (as place), 34, 303 

mazzjdrot, a constellation, 21 

mahaj, to smite, 144 

*maha$, to churn, 146 

mahjab, to annihil ate, 307 

matar, rain, 181 

male’, the full one=sea, 190 

mamlakah, king, 150f. 

manah, to count, 150 

manah, to appoint, 88 

mdsak, to draw, 214 

ma'oz, refuge, 280 

md'on, abode, 161 

md'on, heavenly habitation, 136f. 

md'on, succor, mainstay, 172, 327 

masdh, to drain, 78 

mdsaj, to suck, 190 

maqheldt, congregation, 148 

tnaqdr, convocation, 148 

mar, poison, 104 

mdrdm, Exalted One, 43, 212, 337 

masal, parable, 239 

massu’dl, Desolation, 192 

massu’dt, craft, 92 

me’ad, of old, 342 

mfyappeS, the Investigator, 106 

mehqdr, recess, 353 

m e nat, portion, 101 

m e silldt, extolments, 281 

m B 'dndh, lair, 218f. 

m e $udah, wilderness, 122 

m e fulah, abyss, 160 

m e tailedt, fangs, 61 

mi. What?, 273 

migdal *oz, towered fortress, 85 

midbdr, intensifies 116 

miktam, inscription on stone slab, 41 

milhamah, weapons of war, 218 

milhamah, troops, 319 

min, after, 247, 349 

min, in, 148, 193 

miplat, haven, 33 

miqdas, heavenly sanctuary, 152 

mirmah, figurines, 39 

mirmot, deceit, 21 

misbar, outburst, 304f. 

miskdn, tomb, 138 

mlsdr, plain, 129 


mot, Quagmire, 121 f. 
mot, to sink, 350 

mot, to stumble (into Sheol), 38, 91 
mot, acquisitions, 280 
md'ed, assembly, 201, 211 
mo'el, treacherous, 206 
mopet, target, 173 
m'lh, exaltation, 32 
mug, to totter, 211 
mu'dqah, ulcer, 123f. 
nd’a§, to revile, 203 
ndbak, to pour out, 158, 281 
ndba‘, to belch, 69 
ndgar, to pour out, 214 
ndgar, to smite, 100 
nagid, Leader, 25, 222 
nadad, to bow down, 107, 141 
ndwdh, to laud, 343 
naweh, pasture land, 141 
nahdh, to lead into Paradise, 85, 129, 
194f. 

nahal b e , to rule over, 271 
nah a lah, patrimony, 139, 200 
*ndlah, to acquire, 280 
nasah, to pluck, 15 
na’al, sandal, 80 
nd'ar, to groan, 306 
ndlm, sweet, pleasant, 263f. 
ndpak, to pour, 157 
ndpal, to assail, 32 
ndpal, to fall (into Sheol), 270 
ndpar, to protect, 350 
ndqdh, to cleanse, 369 
naqam, to vindicate, 346 
ndqam, victory, 63 
ndha!, rise up, 317 
ndia’, to bring, 180 
ndSa’, to beguile, 92 
nasab, to blow, 145 
ndtan, to write down, 163 
nata$, to demolish, 14 
ndta, y, to knock out, 61 
ndtib, path, 244f. 
neged, to, 17, 302 
n e gmat, stringed instrument, 84 
n e glndt, mocking songs, 159 
n e dabah, nobility (predicated of 
God), 26 
n e hdrot, river, 317 
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ties, banner, 79 

nepes, mind, 226 

nepes, neck, 53, 156 

ne?ah, Conqueror, 203, 320 

ne$ah, superlative meaning, 201 

riib, seductive words, 94 

niggan, to play the lyre, 228 

niham, to relent, 226 

*niyyen, to bear offspring, 184 

riin, offspring, 184 

no’d, parchment, 46 

nod, lament, 45 

ndSe, the Forgiver, 369 

nu a h, to rest, 81 

nub, to enounce, 93 

nud, to grieve, 162 

nils, to flee, 134 

sabab, enfold, 177 

sdhdh, to scour, 260 

sdlal, pave a highway, 136 

sdmak, to weigh heavy, 304 

saah, to sweep, 33 

sapah, to sweep away, 193 

sapar, to proscribe, 73 

satiim, secret lore, 4f. 

siprah, scroll, 46f. 

sok, covert, 218f. 

sur, to turn aside, 7, 160, 320 

sut, mantle, 183 

‘abar, brook, 281 

* “barot , fury, 21 

'abot, clouds, 232 

•ad, throne, 81, 317, 342, 349 

‘dwel, the wicked, 269 

' dzaz, to triumph, 315 

‘“tarot, crown, 21 

‘ayep, to yearn, 97 

‘ayin, surface, 275 

'al, from, 44, 264, 370 

* al, Most High, 38, 149 

'al, in presence of, near, 120, 266 

‘ al/'ol, deed, 19f. 

‘alah, to attack, 274 
‘alah, to surge, 206 
‘dlam, to be dark, ignorant, 270 
*‘alam (MT ’ olam ), ignorance, 30f., 
58 

*°/e fyoq, disorder, 350 
*°/e, because of, 157 


‘al yhwh, Most High Yahweh, 38 
'«lumim, youth, 325 
‘am, Strong One, 93 
‘am, fortress, 93 
‘amal, to gather, 206 
‘amam, to be strong, wise, xxm, 231, 
316, 348, 368 
'ammim. Strong Ones, 368 
‘anah, to sing antiphonal song, 302 
‘andh, to afflict, 300 
‘dnaq, to wear as necklace, 189 
‘dqab, to malign, 44, 168 
‘aqat, stare, 31 

<a rabdt=Ugax. ‘rpt, clouds, 136 
*‘arah, to flourish, 184 
‘ar'ar, tamarisk, 122 
‘dtaq, arrogant, 212 
*'atat, to cut down, 202 
‘attd (MT ‘et), now, 159 
‘atfiq, Ancient One, xxiv, 212 
’eddh, assembly, 200, 269 
‘edah, herd, 150 

‘edim (MT ‘ad mdh ), evidence, 203 
‘edut, solemn co mm andment, 76 
‘ezn, my helper, 169 
•m. Most High, 51, 106, 295 
‘eti ’ e lohim, God Most High, 47 
‘e$ah, council, 195 
‘et, doom, 267 
‘im, like, 87 

‘ im, as long as, 180, 189 

‘im, from, 287 

‘im, toward, 243 

‘immes, to unburden, 144 

‘immon, with, 275 

‘in, to see, eye, 111 

7r, to protect, 243 

‘dz, fortress, 242, 246, 263 

‘dz, victory, 152 

‘ol, iniquity, 317 

‘dial, to deal severely, 369f. 

‘oldm. Eternal One, 16f., 172, 191, 
215, 312 
‘oldt, malice, 58 

* omel (MT ‘amal), architect, 350 
‘oSer, footpad, 44 
‘uzzu, fortress, 70 
'«/, descendant, 318 
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'tilim, young manhood, 319 
'tin, to succor, 172 
‘tin, to inhabit, 140 
pa, and, 77, 106, 183, 201 
padah, to ransom, 244 
pahad, pack, 104, 331 
pahad, to marshal, 20 
palas, to level, 58 
pariah, to pass away, 181, 307 
pariim, fury, 220 
pa'am, to pace, 227 
paqad, to visit, 259 
parah, to flourish, 181 
par or, to flee, 287 
pdsa\ to rebel, 3 
pele’, promise, 313 
peleg (MT pallag ), cleft, 33 
peleg, channel, 114 
p e rl, reward, 63 
peso', rebellion, 2 
peten, adder, 333 
pinndh, to push aside, 258 
pddeh. Ransomer, 35 
saddiq, Just One, 216 
faddiq kabbir, Venerable Just One, 
XXVI 

*Sahib, Wasteland, 138 
Samad, to yoke, 165f. 

Samat, to annihilate, 77f. 
sapah, keep watch, 121 
sapan, to conceal, 43 
Sapon, north, 314 
Saptin, treasure, 274 
Sarah, adversaries, 27 
Sarah, anguish, 334 
S e daqah, meadow, 164 
Sedeq, Canaanite god, 290 
Sedeq, legitimate, 10 
Sedeq, vindication. 111 
Siwwdh, to send, 149, 333 
Siyyim, desert tribes, 181, 206 
Sorer, inmost part, 161 
Siid, to range, 122 

Stir, Rock, Mountain, 91, 195f., 212, 
338, 353 
Stir, blade, 319 
Stir, essence, 267 
Stir, back, 361 


Stir, to implore, beckon, 225f. 
qadim, east wind, 24 
qdwah, to call, 17 
qanah, to create, beget, 143 
qapas, to shrink, 228f. 
qardom, ax, 202 
qarob. Near One, 160, 210 
qaswdh, jar, 79 
qas, cup, 78 

qedem, east, dawn, 204, 306 
qedem. Primeval One, 36 
q e dosim, holy ones, 313 
qeren, horn, 212 
qin’ah, zeal, 251 
qlSi, my shielded one, 330 
qodeS, holy ones, 230, 343, 353 
qodes, heavenly sanctuary, 79, 96 
qdl, thunder, 232, 341 
qol, with full voice, 121 
qoset, bowmen, 79 
qtiS, to shield, 330 
qtisayahti, personal name, 330 
ra’ah, to begrudge, 188 
rab, rich, 293 
rab, strong, 341 
rabbah. Dragnet, 91 
rabbim, shafts, 320 
rabbim, archers, 173 
rdgal, to foot it, 44 
rages, throng, 34 
ramlm, the high heavens, 247 
ra\ pestiferous, 244 
ra‘. Evil One, 189 
ra’as, to suck, 183 
ra'dt, venomous words, 35 
rdpah, weak, 78 
rapas, to trample, 150 
rdqab (MT raq b e ), decay, 332f. 
rasa'. Wicked One, 283 
r e ’ti (MT rd'u). Behold!, 147, 165, 
365 

r e blbim, showers, 114, 181 
r e hablm, arrogance, 325 
resep, thunderbolt, 218 
reset, net, 53 

ribbah, to grow rich, xxvi, 112 
ribbah, to consider precious, 176 
ribot, quarrels, 176 
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*rigmdh, purple, 149 

rd'eh, One Who Sees, 221 

ro’S, heads (collective singular), 144 

rom/rdm, sound of music, 124 

rum, to jubilate, 315 

rumdh, stature, 52 

rus, to charge, 68 

rus, to run, 77 

Saba‘, to be sated, 190 

Satan, to slander, 32, 174 

Sarap, to burn, 260 

Sar'appay, my cares, 350 

§i a h, to compose, 159 

Sim, to list, 46 

Simhah, happiness (eternal), 363 

Simhah, song of joy, 6 

saap, to hound, 42, 51 

sabah, to praise, 98 

sdbah ir, to silence, 112, 314 

sdbam, to muzzle, 112 

sabar, to smash, 206 

sdbat, to cease, 112 

Sahal, lion, 333 

sahat, sludge, 39 

sahat, the Pit, 8 

sakah n, to shrivel, 72, 228 

sakan, be entombed, 138 

saklul, ravaged, 62 

sdlah, to ignore, 191 

Sdlak n, to provide, 37f., 80 

sails, by the bowl, 257 

idiom, well-being, 288f. 

sam, Cornel, 121 

samayw (MT i e md), his heavens, 
135f. 

iamekd (MT sim e ka ), your heavens, 
98, 210 

sama', to hear (forgoes suffix), 36, 70, 
125, 241 

san’an, archer, 142 
sdnim, years, 326 
*sdndl, peaks, 116 
s&ar, to serve food, 159 


id'ar, to split, 144f. 

sapat, to rule, 128, 213, 271 

sapak, to pour out, 188 

saqaq, make skip, 114 

sarar, to defame, 25 

satal, to transplant, 192, 338 

s e bi, captors, 246 

s e haqim, heaven, 152 

sem, progeny, 184 

sem, presence, 314 

s e mu rot, vigils, 227 

seres, to snatch away children, 15 

sibbdlet, vortex, 156, 160 

sifter, to long, 96f. 

siwwah, to make, prefer, 316 

Sobel, train, 233 

sdlek, Provider, 37f. 

sommah, Devastation, 193 

sores, offspring, 15 

sub, to restore, 349 

sub, to sit, wait, 69 

sub (MT yasab), to return, 166 

tabor, Mount Tabor, 314 

tahat, at, xxvi 

tahat, on, 124 

tannin, serpent, 333 

ta'ar, scabbard, 13 

ta'ar, razor, 47 

tebel, earth, 232 

Fbundt, skill, 21, 248 

t e homdt, the deep, 21, 231 

t e hdmdt, wasteland, 240 

telem, furrow, 115 

temes, consumption, 62 

Fmutah, death, 253 

t e ru‘ah, festal shout, 315 

^su'ati, my Savior, 9 

td’ebot, abomination, 21, 305 

top, tambour, 263 

topet, target, 173 

tdfd’dt, escape, 144 

tora'ah, radiance, 315 

tussiyah, victory, success, 34 
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Abstract noun balanced by concrete 
noun, 9, 27, 143, 169, 246, 269, 
313, 314f. 

Accent counting 12, 14, 16, 43, 161, 
214f225 

Accusative ending: see also Case 
endings, Genitive ending, Nomi¬ 
native ending, 78, 114, 137f., 257 
Accusative of material-with-which, 
232 

Accusative of means, 77f., 174, 200, 
218 

Accusative of means preceding the 
verb, 8, 42, 117, 213f., 225, 253, 
304 

Accusative of specification, 52 
Accusative of time, 302, 311, 324 
Adjective used as noun, 190f., 247 
Adoration, Near Eastern, 294 
Afformative -n, 275 
Afterlife: see also Assumption, Im¬ 
mortality, Life eternal, Resurrec¬ 
tion, xxvif., 100, 164, 196, 334 
Agreement of gender, 98, 189 
Agreement in number, 120 
AJbiram Inscription, 134, 149, 164, 
201 

aleph, elided, 332 
Allegory of vine, 258f. 

Alliteration, xxi, 140, 159, 276 
Amalek, 275 
Am anus, Mount, 314 
Ammonites, 251 
Amorites, 231 

Anath, Canaanite goddess, 143, 247 
Animal names used metaphorically: 
see Metaphorical use of animal 
names 


Anthropomorphism, 200 
Aphel causative, 31, 219 
Apocrypha , RSV, 8 
Apostasy, 188 

Appellatives, divine, 17, 35, 196, 203, 
213, 221, 281, 295f., 320, 369 
Aramaism, 98, 101, 303, 316 
Ar am-N ahar aim, 76 
Archaic spelling, 273 
Arrow, 106 
Arrows, poisoned, 104 
Arslan Tash Incantation, xn, 124, 290 
Article functioning as suffix, 38, 290, 
320, 326f. 

Article in construct chain, xx 
Article used as vocative, 43, 230 
Asaph, 188 

Asseverative kl: see ki emphaticum 
in Index of Hebrew Words 
Assonance, xxi, 3, 140, 159, 176, 
214f., 326, 340, 361 
Assumption: see also Afterlife, 195 
Assyria, 273 
athnach, x, 9, 91 
Athtar, 53, 62 
Attributes, personified, 315 
Authorship of psalms, xin, 188 327 
Avenger El, 51 

Baal, Canaanite weather god, 127, 
134, 136, 287, 314, and passim 
Babylon, 155, 298 
Barth-Ginsberg law, 113 
Bashan, 142 
Bathsheba, If. 

Beatific vision, 87, 96 
Beauty of Yahweh’s house. 111 
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beth comparativum, x: see b e , than, 
in Index of Hebrew Words 
beth emphaticum, 36, 93, 243 
beth essentiae, xiv, 93 
Beth Shemesh, xv, 247 
Bible de Jerusalem, 182 
Blindness, 162 

Bookkeeper, divine: see also Motifs, 
3, 4If., 46, 163f., 252, 325 
Breakup of composite divine names, 
xxm, 36, 47, 94, 1721, 225, 246, 
329, 333, 336, 362 
Burial, proper, 101 
Byblos, 274 
By-form, x, 106 

Calumniators, likened to lions, 52 
Calumny, 107 
Canaanisms, xv, 25 
Canaanite dialects: see also Northwest 
Semitic philology, 53 
Canaanite gods, 36, 135 
Canaanite imagery, 85 
Canaanite literary tradition, 116 
Canaanite loanword, 252 
Cardinal points: see also Compass, 
points of 

Case-endings, xxvi, 701, 157 
Case-endings: see also Genitive end¬ 
ing, Accusative ending 
CCD, xxv, 7ff., 123, 1561, 161, 190, 
1921, 232 

Celestial banquet, 99 
Channel, for rain, 114 
Chaos, 109, 112, 128, 205, 339ff. 
Charity, 31 

Chemosh, Moabite god, 27 
Chiasm or chiasmus, x, 3, 121, 611, 
11511, 122, 127H, 134, 136, 174, 
184, 207, 2401, 246, 251, 259, 
313, 3401, 3621 

Circumstantial infinitive, 88, 97, 196, 
210, 348 

City of Death, 39 

Classification of Ugaritic, linguistic 
and literary, 9, 27, 54, 124 
Cohortative, 8 


Collective meaning of singular noun, 
250 

Comparison, expressed by dative suf¬ 
fix, xvi, xvm 

Compass, points of: see also Cardinal 
points, 2041, 213 

Composite divine titles: see also 
Breakup of composite divine ti¬ 
tles, 161, 90 

Composite nouns, 85, 92, 173, 350 
Conditional sentences without mor¬ 
phological indicator, 134, 332 
Conditioned meaning, 203, 2061 
Confidence, psalm of, 329 
Congruency of metaphor: see also 
Consistency of metaphor, 6, 362 
Consistency of metaphor: see also 
Congruency of metaphor, 330, 
348 

Consonantal text, preservation of, 
xvnf.; soundness of, 30 
Construct chain with interposed prep¬ 
osition, 338 

Construct chain with interposed en¬ 
clitic mem, 16, 681 
Construct chain with interposed suf¬ 
fix, 27, 86, 173 

Construct chain, with several geni¬ 
tives, 131 

Construct before prepositional phrase, 
281 

Construct form before verb, 110, 264 
Cosmology, 231 
Council of Yahweh, 269 
Court style, 84, 87, 96, 197, 267, 
283, 329 

Creation of new body for afterlife, 
196 

Curses, 15, 34, 162, 251 
Cush, 150, 298, 300 

Dagan, Canaanite god, 341 
Daggers, metaphorical for slanderous 
remarks, 37 

Daniel, Canaanite sage, 4 
Dating of psalms, xml, 2, 9, 70, 155, 
1791, 199, 208, 224, 231, 255, 
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269, 279, 286, 298, 311, 322, 
329, 339 

Dative of disadvantage, 81 
Dative suffix, xvi, 55, 77, 80, 127, 
256,287, 317, 350, 369 
Dative suffix of agency, 100f., 185, 
196, 207, 265, 299 

dativus commodi (dative of advan¬ 
tage), x, 36, 61, 106, 362 
David, King, 10 
Dawn, Canaanite god, 54f. 

Day of Judgment: see also Final 
Judgment, 220 
Death, 155 
Defamers, 66ff. 

Defective spelling: see also scriptio 
defectiva, 57, 115, 180, 215, 331 
Deism, 210 

Deletion, to be scouted, 139, 152, 
175, 180, 221, 230, 252, 276, 
317, 354 

Denominative verbs, 15, 184 
Denominative verbs from names of 
parts of body, 44, 114, 189, 227, 
243, 288, 332, 353 

Denominative verbs from numerals, 
39 

Dependence, linguistic, xvf. 

Desert, image of torrid, 122 
Desert, motif of, 18 If. 

Detraction: see also Slander, 33 
Dialectal forms, 7 
Dialect mixing, 47 
Dialects, Canaanite, 19, 145 
Dialects, Northwest Semitic, 46f., 157 
Dialogue of man with his soul, 91 
Didactic psalms, 90, 238 
Different conjugations of same verb, 
229 

Diphthongs, contracted, 58, 143, 147, 
338 

Dissimilation, 181 
Doeg, 12 
Dogs, 69, 146f. 

Double-duty interjection, 336 
Double-duty interrogatives, 12, 105, 
200, 251, 313,320, 347 
Double-duty modifiers: see also Pivot 
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pattern, xxn, 43, 195, 277, 307, 
369 

Double-duty negatives, 73f., 212 
Double-duty prepositions, 32, 5 If., 53, 
62, 110f., 112, 129, 163, 165, 181, 
193, 251, 312f., 324 
Double-duty suffixes, xiv, 7, 15, 26, 
42, 46, 52, 63, 68f., 71, 73, 92, 
99, 112, 124, 133, 139, 147, 162, 
174f., 200f„ 203, 220f., 226, 228, 
232f., 244, 25Of., 258, 280f., 289, 
293, 299, 305, 318, 326, 330, 
343, 350, 359 

Double-duty suffixes with construct 
chain, 229, 280, 311 
Double-duty suffixes with prepositions, 
32 

Double-duty verbs, 333 
Double transmission, 19, 357 
Doublets, 48, 172 
Doxology, 185, 311, 320 
Drought, 127; caused by sin, 286 
Dual ending: see also Feminine dual 
ending -ah 

Dual fe minin e, 142, 305 
Dusk (or Sunset), Canaanite god, 
113, 190 

Eagle, metaphor of, 330 
Edom, 80, 275 
Edomites, 200, 251 
Edomite wisdom, 204 
Egypt, 133ff., 144f., 148, 298 
El Amaraa tablets, xv, xxvi, 25, 
42, 73, 122, 127, 135, 200, 244, 
283,293,315 

Elative, expressed by hiphil, 5f., 338 
Elative form, 145 

Ellipsis, 12, 53, 60ff., 67, 121, 289, 
323, 362 

Elohistic psalms, 19 
Emendations to be scouted, 10, 39, 
4 Iff., 47, 52, 67, 105, 107, 112f., 
123, I38f., I43f., 147, 168, 172, 
174, 180f., 188f., 191, 194, 220, 
226, 230, 255f., 269, 280, 287, 
312, 319f., 322, 332, 351, 359 
Emphatic beth, 25 
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Emphatic ki: see also ki emphaticum, 
47, 177, 211, 220, 229, 240, 260, 
271, 283, 315 

Emphatic ki with postposition of 
verb: see Postposition of verb, 
323f. 

Emphatic lamedh: see also lamedh 
emphaticum, 158, 162, 168, 264, 
289, 316, 337, 366 

Emphatic waw: see waw emphaticum, 
XIII, 92, 159, 176, 184, 252, 266, 
316, 319 

Enclitic mem: see also mem encliti- 
cum, 24, 36, 58, 120, 145, 190, 
240, 248, 265, 287, 319, 353 
Enclitic mem after case ending, 112, 
114f. 

Enclitic mem balancing pronominal 
suffix, 115, 256, 266, 280, 318 
Enclitic mem following suffix, 35, 147, 
157f. 

Enclitic mem interposed in construct 
chain, 68f., 81, 106, 204 
Enclitic mem, not understood by 
Masoretes, 35f. 

Enclitic mem not understood at Qum- 
ran, 35f. 

Energic mood, 117 
Enjambment, 12f., 16, 159, 195, 239, 
276, 323 
Enoch, 195 
Ephraim, 80 
Ephraimites, 23 8f. 

Epistolary style, 320 
Epithets, divine: see also Appellatives, 
divine, 35 

Eschatology, 109, 129, 164, 192, 218, 
334, 361 

Eshmunazor Inscription, 25If., 324 

Eternal life, see also Afterlife, 111 

Ethan, 311 

Euphrates, 182 

Eusebius, 51 

Evil One, 189 

Existentialism, 84 

Exodus, 119f. 

Feast of tabernacles, 263f. 


Feminine absolute noun ending -t, 59 
Feminine dual ending -ah: see also 
Dual ending, 46 

Feminine singular noun ending in 
-dt: see also Phoenician feminine 
ending -dt, 144 
Fertility, 127f. 

Final clause introduced by w e , 228 
Final judgment: see also Day of Judg¬ 
ment, 221, 349 
Foe (=Death), 85, 160f. 

Footbath, 80 

Foundations of earth, 211, 270 
Full writing with precative perfect: 

see also Precative perfect, 196 
Future life: see also Afterlife, 194, 
196 

Genitive ending: see also Case-end¬ 
ings, 37, 112, 163, 206, 208, 274, 
283, 316 

Genre: see also Literary genre, 12, 
19f., 23ff., 42, 66, 76, 133f., 210, 
220 

Gilead, 80 

Gilgal, 121 

God the Hunter, 146 

God, Lion of Judah, 218 

God of the Arrow, 106 

God the Shepherd, 201 

Grail Psalms, The, 10, 79, 184 

Grammar, Hebrew, xvnfL, xx 

Hagarites, 274 

Ham, synonym for Egypt, 245 
Haplography of consonant, 81 
Hapax legomenon, x, 33, 38, 46fL, 
60f., 77, 84, 91, 97, 99, 112, 122, 
138, 142, 144f., 152, 164, 172, 
174, 181, 191, 194, 200, 202, 
227f., 241, 244, 259, 271, 293, 
296, 319, 341, 348, 353 
Harvest song, 126 
Head, as seat of illness, 123 
Headings of psalms: see also Super¬ 
scriptions, 10 

Heaven, a fortified city, xxiv 
Heman, 302 
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Hendiadys, x, 80, 9Iff., 160, 174f., 
177, 183, 193, 246, 277, 289, 307, 
318, 347 

Hiphil privative, 145 
Hithpael, 68 
Hithpoel, xi, 67, 80 
Hoffartsmonolog, 19, 105, 347f. 
Hofstil: see Court style 
Horeb, 134 

Horon, Canaanite god, 206, 347 
Hymn, eschatological, 361 
Hymn of praise, 119 
Hymn of thanksgiving, 109, 119 
Hymn of triumph, 133, 339 
Hymn to Creator, 311 
Hypostasis, 17, 27, 165 
Hyssop, 5f. 

Ibn Esra, 74 

Immortality: see also Afterlife, xxm, 
xxvif., 86f., 194, 338 
Immortality of gods, 270 
Immutability of Yahweh, 36f. 
Imperative-imperfect sequence, 24, 86 
Imperative-precative sequence, 200, 
230, 292 

Imperative-subjunctive sequence, 180 
Imperfect expresses past time: see 
also yqtl form, 16 

Imperfect form in conditional sen¬ 
tence, 182 

Imperfect functioning as imperative, 
5, 9, 57, 67, 7If., 94, 114, I39f., 
172, 194 

Imperfect yaqtulu, third person singu¬ 
lar: see yaqtulu, 32, 105f. 
Incantation, Ugaritic, 59 
Inclusio or inclusion, xvi, 14, 39, 42, 
60, 72, 113, 129, 156, 166, 168, 
196, 201, 216, 221, 230, 233, 
252, 273f., 282, 284, 294, 2991, 
3221, 338, 340, 347, 363, 369, 
371 

Incorrigibility of wicked, 59 
Independent pronoun for emphasis, 
211, 368 

Independent pronoun in oblique case, 
96, 192 


Indicative-precative sequence, 194 
Individual lament: see also Lament, 
individual, 41 

Infinitive absolute, xvf., 471, 73, 87, 
97, 184, 189, 251 
Infinitive construct, 110, 181, 256 
Infixed -t- conjugation, xiv, 7, 160, 
194, 320 

Influence, linguistic, xvf. 

Interchange of b and p, 60, 70, 136, 
228 

Interchange of primae yod and primae 
aleph roots, 86 

Interchangeability of b e and min, 316 

Internal hiphil, 44, 121, 256 

Intrusive aleph, 212 

Invective, 12ff., 32 

Inversion, 121, 124 

Irony, 13, 33, 239 

Isaiah, Second, 2 

Jackals, 69, 101 
Jeduthun, 90, 224, 231 
Jerusalem, 9f. 

Jerusalem Bible, The, xxv, 282, 296, 
304, 313 
Joseph, 255ff. 

Judah, 80, 218f., 221 
Judgment, final: see also Final judg¬ 
ment, 110f., 113 
Judges, corrupt, 60 

Jussive-imperative sequence, 84, 104, 
271, 277, 288, 303 

Juxta Hebraeos, xix, 9, 60, 100, 149, 
177, 212, 240, 242, 257f., 266, 
323, 371 

Karatepe Inscriptions, xvf., 45, 59, 
97, 163, 184 
Ketiv, 229, 305 

ki emphaticum: see also Emphatic ki, 
147, 293 

ki emphaticum, with postposition of 
verb: see also Postposition of 
verb, 26, 70 

ki, interposed in construct chain, xx, 
147 

Kilamuwa Inscription, 25 
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King, preferred target of slander, 25, 
101 

Kingship of Yahweh, 365, 367 
Kothar, artisan god, 80, 85, 232 

Lachish Letters, 159 
lamedh comparativum, 93 
lamedh emphaticum: see also Em¬ 
phatic lamedh, xvi, 92, 143, 290 
lamedh negativum, xvi 
lamedh vocativum, xvi, 16f. 120f., 
133, 135, 152, 156, 188, 203, 211, 
264, 296, 336 

lamedh yod verbs with final yod pre¬ 
served: see also Preservation of 
final yod, 50 
Lament, 2, 30 

Lament, individual, 104, 155, 167, 
224, 282, 302 

Lament, national, 66, 76, 199, 203, 
250, 255, 273, 282 
Lament over Tyre, 144 
Lament, royal, 50, 76, 83, 292 
Late Bronze Age, 79, 120 
Lebanon, 184 
lectio difficilior, xrx 
Lethe, 306 

Letter, private, 292ff. 

Leviathan, 133, 144f., 149f., 205 
Lies, compared to burning coals, 158 
Life eternal: see also Afterlife, 48, 
164 

Lion of Judah, 218f., 221 

Literary genre: see also Genre, xm, 

XIV 

Liturgy, 311; composite, 263; pro¬ 
phetic, 268 

Loanwords, Akkadian, 53 
Lofty Mountain, name of heaven, 85 
Lushness of Canaanite poetry, 116 
LXX, xxv, 9, 24, 120, 177, 183, 195, 
208, 212, 230, 240, 242, 257, 273, 
288, 318, 346 
Lyric, 30 

Maligners, 70 
Manassah, 80 
Mari texts, xn, 42, 139 


Masoretes, xvnff., 33, 106f. 
confuse ’el with ’el, 165 
confuse kabed and kabod, 54 
Masoretes unfamiliar with: 
dative suffixes, xvi, 127, 230, 265 
divine titles, 215 
emphatic ki, 47 
enclitic mem, 190 
pa “and”, 201 
qal passive, 188 
vocative lamedh, xrx 
Massah, 354 

mem enclitlcum: see Enclitic mem, 
184 

mem encliticum , in construct chain, 
xx, 16 

Meribah, 266, 354 
Merism or merismus, xi, 259 
Mesha, 3 

Mesha Inscription, xn, 27, 148, 165 
Mesopotamian loanwords, 231 
Messiah, 233 

Messianic banquet, 99, 334 
Messianic exegesis, 179 
Metallurgical terms, 122 
Metaphor, 6, 218f. 

Metaphor, consistency of, 324 
Metaphor, mixed, 6 
Metaphorical use of animal names: 
see Anim al names used metaphor¬ 
ically, 200, 259 
Metaphor of sheep, 354f. 

Meter as textual criterion, xxi, 10, 
68, ll6f., 124, 136, 207, 242 
Metonomy, 184, 196, 218, 299 
Metrical patterns, xxn, 14, 35, 71, 
96, 98, 107, 128, 165, 276, 320, 
337, 340, 347f., 350 
Metrical sequence: see also Poetic 
patterns 
Moab, 80, 275 
Moabites, 251, 269 
Motifs: 

cup of wrath, 78, 214 
desert and sown, 181, 362 
four sacred mountains, 313 
foot on neck of vanquished, 80 
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God the Bookkeeper, 3, 4 If., 46, 
163f., 252, 325 
God the Hunter, 146 
lip against heaven, 190 
messengers, 252 
navel of the earth, 204 
reaction to bad news, 78 
two attendants, 51, 88, 244, 289, 
358 

Mountains, divinized, 112 
Mourning ritual, 208 
Muzzling the dragon, 146 
Mythology, Canaanite, 21, 53, 62, 
106, 194 

Mythopoeic language, 113, 133, 204f. 

Nabataeans, 81, 208 
Name of Yahweh, 17, 24, 26f., I64f., 
277 

Names, divine, 38 
Names of nether world, 138 
Nathan, 2 

Navel of the earth: see also Motifs, 
204 

Nehemiah, 2, 9 

Nether world: see also Sheol, 39 
New Year Festival, 205 
Nominative ending: see also Case- 
endings, 70f., 250 
Northern dual, 42, 143 
Northern forms, 21 
Northern Kingdom, 2551 
Northwest Semitic curses: see Curses 
Northwest Semitic dialects, xvi 
Northwest Semitic philology, xm, xvn, 
xixf., 30, 37f., 52, 58, 97, 139, 
149, 155, 174, 184, 189, 207, 243, 
263 

not a accusativi, xi, xrv, 163 
Nouns with prothetic aleph, 5 
Numerical ladder, 94 

Objective genitive, 165, 202, 289, 295 
Oracle, 210f., 263, 311, 333f., 353 
Orthography: see also scriptio defec¬ 
tive 133 
Ovid, 55 


Palestine, xv; personified, 78 
Panamuwa Inscription, 213 
Pantheon, Canaanite, 51 
Papyrus Anastasi, 252 
Paradise: see also Afterlife, 48, 100, 
129, 363 

Parallel pairs, xxf., 4, 9, 27, 30, 32f., 
34f., 37f., 54, 57, 59, 67, 69, 78, 
87, 101, 111, 114, 122, 124, 134f., 
142, 144, 148, 151, 168f., 183f., 
190, 201, 203, 219, 227, 241, 
2431, 267, 269, 282, 287, 294, 
3171, 322, 3321, 338, 358 
Parchment, 46 

Paronomasia: see also Puns, Word¬ 
play, 106 

Participle in apposition with suffix, 
156 

Participle used for imperative, 204, 
255 

Partitive construction, xi, 183, 348 

Passover, 2631 

Petra, 81, 162 

Pharaoh, 1371, 1491, 318 

Philo of Byblos, 51, 314 

Phoenicia, 30 

Phoenician, 58, 73, 84, 97, 101, 106, 
116, 124, 133, 150, 157, 184, 191, 
213, 228, 275, 3311 
Phoenician dialect, 21, 38, 162, 264, 
318 

Phoenician feminine singular ending 
-ot, 21, 37, 58, 82, 84, 133, 1401, 
148, 152, 1921, 194, 204, 240, 
248, 305, 316 
Phoenician forms, 300 
Phoenician inscriptions, xvf., xvn, 60 
Phoenician pronunciation, 369 
Piel privative: see also Privative verbs, 
xi, 5, 15, 144 
Piety, personal, 180 
Pilate, 191 
Pilgrim Song, 279 

Pivot pattern: see also Double-duty 
modifiers, 277, 295, 299 
Plural adjective with no min al mean¬ 
ing, 247, 342 
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Plural forms of names of habitations, 
110f., 152, 175, 192, 279, 283, 
358 

Plural of intensity, 37 
Plural of majesty, 79, 85f., 180, 206, 
218, 239, 299, 316 

Poetic patterns: see also Metrical pat¬ 
terns, Scansion, 6, 38, 148, 157, 
231, 316, 362, 365f. 

Poisoned arrows, 331 
Polite substitute for personal pronoun, 
86f., 160 

Postposition of verb, xvi, 5, 9, 47, 
225, 252, 266, 312, 323f. 

Praise of Yahweh, absent in Sheol, 8 
Prayer for beatific vision, 96, 109 
Prayer for celestial union with God, 
48 

Prayer for immortality, 87, 334 
Prayer for the king, 255, 279, 282 
Prayer for rain, 109ff., 113, 126, 
138f., 282f., 286, 288 
Precative-imperative sequence, 115, 
231, 275, 294 

Precative-jussive sequence, 129, 275, 
281 

Precative perfect, xi, xrx, 15, 45, 48, 
53, 62, 79, 86, 99f., 106f., 109, 
113f., 117, 126, 133, 140, 168, 
177, 196, 200, 202, 231, 233, 252, 
275, 286ff., 295f., 297, 322f., 327, 
362 

Precative perfect, with full writing, 79 
Prepositional phrase, 100 
Preservation of final -y, 333 
Prepositions, function of, 7, 263 
Privative verbs, 5 
Profession of faith, 152 
Pronoun, independent, used for em¬ 
phasis, 46 

Pronominal suffix in construct chain, 
121, 157, 164, 173 

Prosodic pattern with suspended mid¬ 
dle phrase: see Double-duty mod¬ 
ifier, 5 If. 

Prosody, xvn, xxff. 

Prothetic aleph, 5, 58, 145, 149, 227 
Psalter, arrangement of, 70 


Puns: see also Wordplay, 46, 206, 
276; in laments, 78, 292 
Pyrgi Inscription, xx, 87 

Qal passive, 53, 183, 188, 193, 202, 
215, 219, 228, 299, 324, 350 
qatala form of third person masculine, 
313, 327 

Qere: see also Ketiv, 371 
qtl-yqtl sequence: see also yqtl-qtl 
sequence, 120, 192, 206, 227, 336, 
341 

Quadriliteral verbs, 307 
Queen of Sheba, 182 
Qumran, xvm, 199 
Qumran: texts from: 
lQIs a , 5, 12, 24, 31, 35, 68, 72, 81, 
233, 348 

IQ Hodayot, 296 
IQS, 33, 137, 334 
4QPs89, 158, 316f. 

4QPs b , 343, 346 

llQPs a , 67, 227, 242, 276, 340 

llQPs a Zion, 32, 284 

llQPsAp a , 33 If. 

llQPs Creat, 116 

Quotation marks in Hebrew, 12, 32 

Rahab, 300, 314 
Rain, 109ff., 128 
Ransom, paid by Yahweh, 39 
Ras Shamra texts: see also Ugarit, 
xvn, 73, 133, passim 
Reaction to unexpected caller, 78, 
138, 361 

Relationships, Ugaritic-Hebrew, xvff. 
Relative pronoun omitted, 140, 200, 
207, 264f., 289, 323, 325, 362 
Repetition of same verb in parallel 
cola, 189f. 

Repetition of preposition, for em¬ 
phasis, 123 

Resheph, Canaanite god of pestilence, 
106, 232, 33If. 

Resumptive suffix, 266 
Resurrection: see also Afterlife, Im¬ 
mortality, xxvif. 

Retaliation, law of, 1, 104 
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Retribution in afterlife, 39 
Revised Version, xvi 
Rhyme, 176 

River, Canaanite god, 12Of. 

Rock City: see Petra 
Rootplay, 239tf., 243 
Royal lament, 23, 41, 43 
Royal psalms, 45, 50, 66, 83, 179, 
311, 329, 334, 338 
Royal song of thanksgiving, 336 
RSV, xxvf., 196, 230, 281, 349 

Salem, 218 
Samaria, 80 
Sanchunyaton, 247 
Saqqara Papyrus, 317f. 

Sarcasm, 12ff.; compared to arrows, 
70 

Saul, 67 

Scansion, 47, 68, 71, 97, 135, 139, 
203f., 226, 228, 282, 330 
scriptio defectiva: see also Defective 
spelling, XI, 20, 115, 133, 147, 
152, 176, 245, 280 
Scroll of life eternal, 164 
Sea, Canaanite god, 120f., 205 
Sea of Reeds, 120, 133, 149 
Seba, 182 
Sense, xvnff. 

Sentinel of the universe, 121 
Serpents, 59ff., 145f. 

Seven-headed monster, 206 
Shaddai, 142 

Shaphel causatives, xi, 31, 62 
Sheba, 182 
Shechem, 80 

Sheol, realm of the dead, 15, 34, 72, 
100, 122; no praise of Yahweh 
there, 305; place of minim al ex¬ 
istence, 176; abode of the Foe 
(Death), 161; has massive gullet, 
266 

Sbeol, names of: 

Abaddon, 306 
Banishment, 48 
Cemetery, 282f. 

City, 193f. 

Darkness, 307 


Desolation, 192 
Devastation, 193 
Fortress, 349 
Grave, 303 

Land of Forgetfulness, 306 
Land of No Return, 234f. 

Land of Silence, 102 
Night, 193 
Perdition, 192 
Pit, 160 

Place of Beds, 304 
Prison, 305 
Quagmire, 122f. 

Slime, 38, 156, 323 
Tent of Wicked One, 283 
Terrors, 193 
Waterless Waste, 138 
Shift from first to third person, 83f., 
101 

Shift from second to first person, 337 
Shift from second to third person, 27 
Shift from third to second person, 34, 
196f. 

Shift from singular to plural, 61 
Sickness, caused by sin, 163; by divine 
wrath, 163 

Siuai, Mount, 133, 142f., 265 
Single writing of consonant where 
morphology requires two, 81, 114, 
266, 280, 3171, 320, 348, 369 
Sitz im Leben, xm, 96, 119, 188 
Slander: see also Defamers, 57 
Slander, compared to arrows, 13; to 
sword, 52 

Slanderers, 41, 43, 61, 102, 106, 174 

Social justice, 180 

Solomon, King, 76, 179 

Song of Moses, 133 

Song of Zion, 279, 298 

South Arabia, 182 

Sown, motif of, 1811 

Spider, 325 

Stairlike pattern, 231, 357ff. 

Stars, 113; source of rain, 1131, 141; 

warriors, 1411 
Stative forms, 213, 354 
Stichometry, xxf., 14, 33, 71, 74, 76, 
160, 250, 252, 299, 316, 319 
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Style, argument from, 8, 182f., 221, 
229 

Subjunctive, 8, 33, 86, 124, 164, 180, 
256 

Succoth, 80 
Suffix -dmo, our, 315 
Suffix functions as article: see also 
Article functioning as suffix, 20, 
43 

Suffix interposed in construct chain, 
86, 306f. 

Suffix -oh, 163, 289, 333 
Suffix omitted with name of part of 
body, 14, 45, 73, 92, 156, 189, 
212, 229, 241, 319, 365f. 

Suffix, third person singular -l/y: see 
also Third person singular suffix 
Superlative, expression of, 20If. 
Superscriptions: see also Headings of 
psalms, 12, 50, 76 

Syllable-counting, xxi, 9f., 12f., 15f., 
26, 43, 52f., 125, 136, 152, 168, 
184, 200, 203f., 212, 220, 225, 
270, 279, 287, 295, 299, 303, 
305, 307, 333, 340, 343, 361, 
365 

Synonyms, 120, 134 
Syriac version, 74, 177, 201, 208, 226, 
273 

Tabor, Mount, xv 

Ta nnin , a sea monster, 145f., 206 

taqattal conjugation, 191 

Targum, 260, 325 

Tear bottle, 46 

Tehom, the primeval flood, 231 
Tell Taanach, xv 
Tendency toward evil, 4 
Textual criticism, xvnff. 

Thanksgiving, hymn of, 346, 371 
Theodotion, 183 

Theophany, 134, 147, 255f., 289f., 
346, 358 

Third person feminine dual -ah with 
verbs, 188 

Third person singular suffix -i/y, xml, 
xix, xxv, 84, 133, 136, 140, 150, 


152, 196, 218, 226, 229, 239, 
244, 362 

Thoth, Egyptian god, 4 
Tiamat, 231 
Titles, composite, 16 
tqtl form with masculine plural sub¬ 
ject, 135, 141 

Translation, principles of, 13 
Transmission, double, 19, 357 
Tree of life, 338 

Tripartite division of cosmos, 84, 232 
Trust, psalms of: see also Confidence, 
psalms of, 90 

Two different prepositions governed 
by one verb, 327 

Ugarit: see also Ras Shamra texts, 
xv 

Ugaritic, passim; classification of, 9, 
27, 54, 124 etc. 

Ugaritic-Hebrew research, xxvn 
Unity of authorship, 327 
Universalism, 120, 128, 215, 220, 268, 
271, 357 

Variants, 167 

Verb governed by two accusatives, 
185 

Verb governing both accusative and 
preposition, 125, 180 
Verb governing two accusatives, 203, 
256f., 281 

Verification of proposals, xxnff. 
Versions, Ancient: assessment of, 
xvmf., 123, 164 

Versions, modern, and Northwest 
Semitic philology, xxv 
Versions: unfamili ar with: 
b e , from, xxv 
/o, from, 264 
l e vocativum, 264 

Vocative lamedh: see lamedh voca¬ 
tivum, xi, 320 
Volitive mode, 33 
Vorlage, 180 
Vortex, 156 
Vows, 47f., 50 
Vulgate, 203, 212, 273, 290 
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Washbasin, 80 
Washing of hands, 191 
waw emphaticum: see also Emphatic 
waw, xr, 34, 73f., 225, 250, 260 
waw emphaticum, with postposition of 
verb, 5, 9 

waw explicativum, xi, 166, 183 
waw vocativum, 204, 210, 295, 348 
Wealth, connotes wickedness, 16 
Winged sun-disk, 14 If. 

Wisdom, 5 

Wisdom, an hypostasis, 27 
Wisdom, essence of, 322, 326 
Wisdom literature, 20, 336 
Wisdom psalm, 187 
Word order, 3, 119, 123, 157, 299 
Wordplay: see also Puns, Parono¬ 
masia, xxm, 16, 42f., 105, 164f., 
168, 206f„ 2385., 247, 258 
Wordplay in laments, 258 
Wordplay, theological, 212, 216, 295, 
337, 368 

Wortfeld, xxvil, 190 
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Yamm, Canaanite god of sea, 165, 
233 

yaqtulu, third person masculine singu¬ 
lar, 105f., 150, 180, 281 
Yebawmilk Inscription, 84 
yod preserved in lamedh yod roots, 
244 

yqtl verb form, expressing past time, 
xex, 25, 34f., 144f., 23 If., 2385., 
247, 257, 260, 265f., 274, 312, 
319, 337f., 3465., 350, 354 
yqtl-qtl sequence: see also qtl-yqtl 
sequence, 25f., 32, 42, 148, 163, 
174f., 188 

Zalmon, 142 

Zaphon, Mount, 21, 111, 314 
Zion, Mount, 200; equals heavenly 
mountain, 21 
Ziphites, 24 
Zoan, plain of, 239f. 



